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Temple Beth-el 
Monday Evening, June' 29, 1903. 

The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis was opened at 8 p. m. 

The session was public. 

President Joseph Silverman called the Conference to order. 

Rabbi J. Nieto, of San Francisco, Cal., offered the following 
prayer : 

" Oh ! God, Creator and Father of all ; in Thy name we have assembled and 
in Thy name we desire to proceed in all our deliberations. Grant that Thy 
blessing may abide with us during our sessions, and that Thy spirit may 
rest upon us throughout our discussions. Guide our thoughts and guard our 
utterances, so that no word may pass, no thought be expressed that shall 
disturb the harmony of these meetings. Impress upon us the sacredness of 
the cause we represent, so that the earnestness evidenced by us, in all our 
endeavors, and our zeal for our holy faith, may tend to inspire our people 
with fervor and true religious spirit. Keep constantly before our minds the 
sacred cause of Judaism and the spiritual, moral and intellectual welfare 
of those, who are our charges, so that the full-hearted and wise results of our 
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meditations may convince them and the world, that the community of Israel 
is niovefl pnci govenieJ bj spiritU!"! iriijals sikJ that its desire is to rise 
higher and higher morally and spiritually. May we, who represent Israel at 
this time, he led hy Thy. spirit an-d moved by Thy divine wisdom and do only 
those thiags, wliich will be for the welfare of those, wlio look to iis for guid- 
ance at all limes. Let us remember, that DTDrj nn:3 □ fJDn '131 and may 
the friendliness of our discussions be proof of the riglit«;ousn<;ss of OHf desires. 
May honesty mark onr speech and integrity adorn our words and may we, with 
sinMnty, strive after troth, which imbued us with a desire to labor for 
the spiritual uplifting of our people, that we may earn the reverence and 
res.pect of all. May we so impress upon all Israel our deep, sincere and 
uiiseliish soliciUitlc and, concern for their religious and moral welfare, that 
those, who are astray, may be led back to Thee, and those, whose souls trust 
in Thee, may yet more firmly rely upon Thee and Thy eternal goodness. 
Guard and protect all Thy children, Thon Who art indeed the Father of all, 
and lead them, by the light of Thy law, to that perfection, possible to Thee 
aloiic — Holiness. May we never be unmindful of the fact, that, as children 
of one God, we mnsi: labor for the benetit of alt and pray for the re-iidcnce 
of Thy spirit Upon earth, that all men, moved by one holy impulse, may unite 
into one band of brothers, singing in unison the praise of the One and Holy 
God, the Father of all mankind. Amen." 

Kabbi L. M, Franklin then delivered the following address of wel- 
come : 

It is a privilege, which I do not Hghtly esteem, and a pleasure, 
infinitely greater thati my words can convey, to welcome you 
back to the city where your organization was created, and to the 
hearts and homes of our people, whose interest in yuur work has 
never flagg^ed. It is an especially grateful thought, that you come 
back to U5, wlience you went uncertain even of life, robust and 
strong, crowned with the glory of g:reat achievement, the promises 
of those, who gave you life fulfilled, and your own hopes more than 
realized. The one overhanging shadow, that dims the brightness of 
this hour, lies in the fact that he, who was the master of us all, he, 
whom we alt loved so well, a man to whose genius for organization 
this Conference owes its existence, a man, whose strength was gen- 
tleness and whose g^entleiiess was strengthj is not with us. But the 
spirit of Isaac M. Wise has guided, and, praise God, shall always 
guide us. Thank God. there are among us men, who worked with 
him and besirle him. and there are other men, who were privileged 
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to sit, as pupils at the feet of this great master, who had been im- 
bued through him with zeal, with earnestness and with enthusiasm 
for that sacred cause to which his whole heroic life was consecrated. 

" No righteous man is taken from the world until another right- 
eous man has been created," is the simple phrase, in which the Tal- 
mud bodies forth the eternal truth, that the activities of the world's 
moral heroes will find the means of their perpetuation, even after the 
men themselves have passed away. On that sad day, now more 
than three years past, when Dr. Wise was called to rest eternal, 
many were the prophets of evil, who predicted, that the institutions 
he had founded would pass away. The College would close its 
doors; the Union be dismembered; this Conference cease to be, 
and Reform become that nameless thing, which many, for reasons of 
their own, wished it to be. But in the plan of Providence, reform 
and the institutions of reform had a definite work to do ; a work, 
which the antagonisms and the petty jealousies of its detractors 
could not retard. And, so it has come to pass, that never has the 
cause of constructive reform been better championed than in these 
last years when its very right to exist has been put to the test. Un- 
questionably one of the agencies, which must be accounted respon- 
sible for the heightened enthusiasm in things Jewish, during this 
significant period, is this Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
Organized fourteen years ago, when earlier attempts to unite the 
Rabbis had signally failed, it has gone on, from year to year, add- 
ing strength to the pulpit and dignity to the position of the minis- 
ter. Fourteen years ago, any man, who could read vowelled He- 
brew with reasonable accuracy, and who could preach a sermon in 
the most questionable EngHsh, might assume the title of Rabbi, and 
there was no organization, that might question his credentials to that 
title. The Central Conference of American Rabbis has made im- 
posture of this sort well-nigh impossible. And the result is, that 
to-day sterling character and at least reasonable education are the 
essential and elemental prerequisites for recognition in the Jewish 
pulpit. And with the heightened tone of the ministry, there has 
come a correspondingly higher interest in the activities of our con- 
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gr^aDoas. Somewhere in the Talmud it is said, that when God 
wishes to destro>- a Gommunity. he gives it a blind leader. The re- 
verse also is true. Intelligent and conscientious leadership is bound 
to result in intelligent and conscientious ioUowing. 

Despite the fact, that to-day. in all parts, we hear the cr>- of indif- 
ference to things Jewish, we know, my hrethrcn, that the hope of 
the Jew was never higher than il is to-day : that the actirtties of the 
Jew were never brig^hter or more telling ; nay, that the outlook of the 
Jew was never more roseate than in onr (Say and in this (iod-blessed 
countr)'. (Applause,) And for this, happy condition, this Central 
Conference is largely responsible. By elevating the place of the 
.'American Jewish ministry, it has energized its own abilit}", and we, 
rabbis, have been able to set the mark of our influence upon our 
congregations and communities. We hear the cry of indifference, 
not because our people are doing less than they have done before, but 
because we in our own field realize that this is the day of the Jew's 
opportiinitT,-, and we want onr people to do more than they have ever 
done before. (Applause. ) Perhaps the strength of our Conference is 
bedded in the fact, that we have never aspired to assume legislative 
functions, but we have contented ourselves with gaining, through 
conference and disaission. a higher and better understanding of our 
own problems and our own purposes. It is eternally untrue, that 
this Conference has ever helped or sanctioned the abrogation of a 
single vital principle, or the change of a single ceremonial, that was 
essential to the maintenance of our faith's integrity. (Applause.) 
Even in regard to the Sabbath question, we have been misrepre- 
sented, and our position has been distorted. We have not tried 
to destroy the Sabbatli, we have attempted to save the Sabbath, and 
pray God, we shall do so again this week. (Applause.) But we- 
have dared to face conditions as they are. AVe have dared to be 
honest with ourseives, and honest with our people. We have not at- 
tempted, for we have no desire, as we have no right, to legislate out 
of Judaism those, who differ with us in opinion, but. at the same 
time, we have convictiofls, for which we dare demand respect, De- 
stroyers we? Yes, we may be destroyers of superstition, of hvpoc- 
risy, of blindness, but we are mainly builders according to the needs 
nf our own life, and the spirit of our own centurv. For every idol 
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torn down, we strive to erect an ideal. For credulity uprooted, we 
are attempting to sow the seeds of the true faith. 

True to these high principles, my brethren, you have come to us 
to-night, imbued, each man of you, with a fervent love for Judaism, 
embleming your desire to foster the ideals of the Jews, by the per- 
sonal sacrifice you bring, in leaving your pleasant homes, you have 
gathered from far and near for discussion and for conference. May 
your meetings here be crowned with that rich fruitage, which each 
one of you desires. May your coming here be blessed. And when 
at the end of your labors you shall depart hence, may your going be 
in blessing. While you abide with us, our homes and our hearts, 
and ourselves are yours. To serve you shall be our pleasure. To 
make you feel at home shall be our chiefest desire. Welcome then, 
brethren, to this city, and to this congregation. Welcome, especially 
to this house, where I regret to say, another more fluent tongue than 
I perhaps would have welcomed you, but he is prevented from com- 
ing to-night, Mr. Louis Blitz. Welcome, I say again, and God 
speed you in your work. (Applause.) 

Upon the conclusion of Rabbi Franklin's hearty welcome. Mayor 
Maybury, in happy and felicitous vein, extended greetings in the 
name of the city of Detroit to the Conference. 

In the absence of Rabbi Krauskopf, First Vice-President of the 
Conference, Rabbi L. Grossmann responded to the address of wel- 
come as follows: 

My dear friends: — I respond with mingled feelings to the hos- 
pitable words that have been addressed to us. The task has been 
assigned to me to address you in an official capacity, but — you 
know — I was a member of this community and am still a friend of 
it. I cannot speak to you otherwise than as if I were still with you 
and of you. I know that you are sincere, and I can tell you, the 
members of this Conference, that you are indeed cordial in this offer 
you make to them of your hearts and homes. I bear testimony 
here that you have always proven yourselves worthy of respect and 
confidence in Israel. This congregation has an enviable record in 
American Judaism. It has had a share in the development of the cause 
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of reEorm. and has ardently supported every undertaking that was 
meant to further it. If, as your manly Rabbi says, your outlook is 
brigfht. so it is equally true that the history of Temple Beth- El has 
been sig^iificant of the best. Your pnlpit has been occupied by men 
who have become eminent, Liebman Adler, Heinrich Zimdorf, 
Kaufman Kohler; the first, tho most lovable man in the history of 
the American Rahbinate, th« second, a man of wonderfully versa- 
tile scholarship, and the last, Kaufman Kohler, just put at tlie head 
of our great academic institution and destined to do epochal things 
for it. It is natural, that we should think of the great men a commun- 
itv had, when we come into its midst. Tf we ascertain what kind of 
men it had for leaders, we have a hint at what the community is. 
So then, we ate glad to be in the city of Detroit, which has had 
representative men in its midst, and has been trained by them to ap- 
praise their Judaism highly and to serve it willingiy and well. As 
is the laitv of a community, so is its Rabbi. 

That, dear friends, is almost a law in Jewish communities. There 
was a time when we believed that the responsibility, as also interest 
in it. is a sort of professional matter, relegated to the Rabbis as an 
official duty they alone have to bear. But we know better now. 
The health and dignity of Israel resit in its IgiEv; they are the 
bearers of responsibility as to what the world shall understand 
Judaism is. We have come here to solve problems, but — after all — 
our discussions will be largely academic. We have problems as to 
how we can present our cause most dearly and most justly. And 
we can devote ourselves to them, because we are sure of the loyalty 
of the Jewish laitj", because we know that they have heart in their 
faith and that there is not the least reason to distrust their loyalty 
pnd their faith. Judaism lives, not because its ministry devises 
means, artificial means to prop it up. but because fresh blood and a 
real spirit is in the communities, in the laity, in the Jewish people. 
After all, otherwise, how impotent we would be in the face of any 
issue, if once it would arise! Professional pedantry does not avail 
much at any time, least of all at a crisis. But, thank God, there is no 
crisis in Israel to-day. Tho Sabbath, around which there plays much 
of the storm and the stress of abstract discussion, lives, despite it. The 
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inefficient pleading which is made in its behalf is gratuitous, and 
people go to the Sabbath Service, and will go, for some time to come. 
Zeal is not the same thing as impatience, and a quick salvation is 
no salvation at all. 

Now, there is the other problem, not as to what we should do for 
ourselves, but what the world must do for us, and as to this, to6, 
some of us are either hotspurs or easy-going. Some of us have 
been martyrs so long that we believe we must be either martyrs or 
we are nothing. And, again, some fear bold self-assertion, and ad- 
vise caution. But, whether we go at the modern world and at its 
inherited feelings about us, with passion, or without passion, the 
fact remains that, at any rate, we owe self-respect to ourselves, if we 
do not owe better information to the world. And there is another 
fact, which I state with satisfaction — the persecution the world has 
made us suffer has not debased us, but has enhanced our self-respect. 
The Jew cannot be debased. He is poor, but poverty has ennobled 
his soul. The Jew may have begun his history with obstinacy, he 
has certainly maintained it by obstinacy, a noble, an imperturbable, 
a classic obstinacy. The J-ew walks the streets of Detroit, of Cin- 
cinnati, of New York, the narrow streets of Europe, to-day, un- 
abashed, dignified, and he always will. We have not come to this 
city to re-encourage ourselves. We have sufficient courage. We 
have not come here to plead for ourselves and to beg the world for 
any tolerance it cannot afford to grant of its own accord. We have 
not come here to argue ourselves into things nor to argue with any- 
body as to illusions and delusions. We have come here because we 
know we have a great cause in hand, we the Rabbis, and you the 
laity, equally, and because we conceive this cause very seriously. 
We wish to tell one another what we have done for it, each one in 
his community, in this just and religious country; we, the American 
Jews, where Judaism has grown out of a dismal past into the most 
hopeful epoch we have ever had. There has never been so much 
manhood amongst us as now ; never so much of the real grace of 
Jewish womanhood, and we are. declaring our faith not only pub- 
licly, fearlessly, but also sanely, with health in our bodies and in our 
souls. We feel, you of this community are with us, as are all the 
communities of this land, and we are glad that we have the hearti- 
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ness of your reception and the frank avowal of your confidence. For 
the sake of the dignity and the destiny of Israel, we are glad we 
have yoiir good-will and the offer of your support. 

Rabbi Franklin hereupon introduced Dr. McCoUister, pastor of the 
Universalist Church, who delivered a spirited fellowship address. 

MESSAGE OF RABBI JOSEPH SILVERMAN. D. D.. PRESIDENT OF 

THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS TO 

THE 14TH ANNUAL CONVENTION. DETROIT. 

MICHIGAN, JUNE 3Q. 1003. 

It is with more than ordinary pleasure that we convene in. this 
city, at this time, for it is to this hospitable comnuinity that we per- 
haps owe the origin of our organization. Fourteen years ago the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations assembled in this city. 
A few rabbis were in attendance as delegates from thoir respective 
congregations. Some had never met before. Others had met in 
various rabbinical conventions which, owing to bitter controver- 
sies, had adjourned sine die. There was no unanimity, no harmony 
of action, no organization among the rabbis of those days. That 
was the period when individuality asserted itself with reckless 
license — a time for the making and unmaking of creeds, prayer-books. 
Sabbath, holy days, festivals, ceremonies — in fact, of the rise and 
fall of religion with the coming and going of the stars on the fir- 
manent of Israel. 

It so happened, however, that f'rovidence budded better than men. 
This kind-hearted and generous commimity provided for the vis- 
iting delegates of i88g an excursion upon Lake Erie which the 
few rabbis then present, both the peaceful and the belligerent, at- 
tended. A:m.\ there on Lake Erie, whilst gliding on the platid waters, 
and partaking of the hospitality' of our hosts, spontaneity accom- 
plished what all the studied efforts of diplomatic rabbinical leaders 
had for years failed to do. The festive buanl often unites those 
who differ widely from one another. Conviviality is the feeder of 
harmony. Under those circumstances our late lamented leader. 
Isaac M. Wise, called the few of us then present into a state-room, 
and with stirring words proposed that our temporary unanimity be 
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made permanent, and that we constitute ourselves into a strong or- 
ganization for the welfare of Judaism and the Rabbinate. Pity 
that the names of all those charter members have not been preserved. 
Pity also that the name of that boat, on which the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis was born, is not known. It was surely 
another Mayflower in whose cabin the rights of the American rabbis 
were recovered and the foundation set for a more glorious day of 
American Judaism. 

We are proud of our record of the last fourteen years, and I 
congratulate this society of leaders which, from a mere handful, has 
increased to the number of one hundred and sixty, and has accom- 
plished so much for the progress of our cause. It is customary in 
some quarters to belittle the work of the Central Conference and to 
sneer at the efforts we are putting forth to foster a spirit of frater- 
nity, to establish right relations among rabbis and also between rabbis 
and congregations, to encourage scholarship and raise the standard 
of the rabbinical oflice, and aid in solving the perplexing problems 
cf modern Judaism. We can well afford to ignore petty attacks, 
and I would gladly do so were it not for the duty we owe to our 
cause to call a halt to this form of persecution within the ranks of 
Israel. We expect and invite fair , criticism on our work and 
would highly appreciate intelligent and sympathetic discussion 
and estimate of the deliberation of our Conference and the conclu- 
sions at which we arrive, but we feel constrained to severely rebuke 
those who grossly misrepresent what we do in order to deceive their 
constituents and then wantonly attack the caricatures which they 
have maliciously constructed. What, I ask, is to be gained by such 
tactics? What high purpose is to be served by this deliberate im- 
posture? Is it Jewish, is it religious, is it manly for any group of 
men, calling themselves leaders and teachers in Israel, to refuse to 
concede the virtue and success of those .with whom they differ, and 
to seek by false report and innuendo to cast reproach upon a body 
of earnest men who have only the sacred cause of Judaism at heart ? 
There is room for difference in the interpretation of Israel's histor- 
ical mission, and in the application of its teachings for the needs of 
modern times. The lenient and the rigorous views of the Schools 
of Hillel and Shammai have appeared in all generations and 
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always will manifest themselves. But there is no reason why two 
legitimate difTereuces of thoiig-ht and practice cannot exist aide by 
side with mutual tolerance. A year ago we expressed the beUef 
that a better understaudiug had beeu reached between the opposite 
wings of Judaism, but even during the past year there have been evi- 
dences of intolerance on the part of Orthodoxy ag-ainst Reform. We 
trust that the leaders of Orthodoxy will repudiate the perniciov 
influence exercised by some small minds who enroll tlTemselves tinder 
their banner, and will hold in check the tendency of some to misrep- 
resent the doings of the Reform congreg;ations and Conferences, and 
to vilify the leaders of religious progress. The first lesson that the 
Jew mnst teach the work!, not only by precept but also in practice, 
is tolerance towards those who differ from them even within the 
camp of Israel. 

T^ Work of the Conference. 

r have no desire to boast of what we have achieved, but feel that 
in the interest of truth and for the purpose of counteracting" some 
pernicious slanderers, in jiistice to the memory of our founder. 
Isaac M. Wise, and in view of the fourteenth anniversary which as 
a Conference we celebrate to-day, in this city of onr birth, a brief 
statement of wHat this organization lus accomphshed for the cause 
of Jtidaism wilt not be amiss. We have united the rabbis who for- 
merlv were opposed to one another, have created an esprit de corps 
among them — and harmonized many conflicting views and tendencies. 
We have broiiglit system out of the chaos of vague and contradictory 
conceptions of the principles and methods of Reform Judaism. Re- 
form was born of the license which the Jew of fifty years ago felt 
was his right when he landed on American shores. The Central 
Conference gave to the congregation a Union Prayer Book and a 
Union Hymnal, and thus destroyed the evils of rampant individ- 
ualism by creating a uniform service. By various papers and earn- 
est discussion a consensus of opinion was established with regard to 
many subjects, of which I mention only the most important, viz. : 
Public Worship, Marriage and Divorce. Confirmation, Prosehlism, 
Cremation, Zionism. Interpretation of Flible and Talmud, Funeral 
Reforms. Jewish Encyclopedia, Rabbinical Ethics, Religions In- 
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stniction, Circuit Preaching, Religious Propaganda, the Unaffiliated, 
etc. We have encouraged scholarship and have inspired many a 
rabbi to devote himself to some particular line of study. We have 
represented Judaism at the World's Pariiament of Religions, and 
have afforded to the younger men of our profession opportunities of 
coming into contact with the rabbis of larger experience from whose 
ripe wisdom much knowledge could be gained. The Conference 
has also created a fund for superannuated ministers, which, though 
still small, promises to be of great service in the future. 

Altogether there is cause for congratulations on this occasion 
which brings us back again to the cit}' from which we gained the 
first inspiration for the present unity and co-operation. And 
whilst we thus rejoice, it is a cause for deep sorrow that we have not 
with us that noble man who founded this organization which is a 
monument to his wisdom, foresight and executive abihty. But 
his spirit is still with us and will guide us in the future as it did in 
the past. 

We also regret that we must chronicle the sad fact that, during 
the past year three of our honored members departed from our 
ranks to go from " the (noo Sp na'C'to the nhsD hef na'E") earthly to 
the heavenly academy," First to leave us was that brave and intrepid 
scholar and leader, 

Benjamin Szold. 

He was wise and genial, penetrating and versatile, a determine:! 

and consistent defender of conservative reform. He was an ardent 

scholar and prolific writer, and has left many a literary treasure on 

which the students of future generations will feed. 

Of him we may well say ; " the tablets and the broken tablets were placed in 
the ark" — that is to say that he was honored in the days of his mental vigor, 
but no less so when his star had begun to grow dim. 

The second to give us his last benediction both with his calm, 
peaceful words, and his beneficent smile was the good, the just, 
the true and noble-hearted 

Moses Mielziner. 

He was from the creation of this fraternity nearly to his very 
end an active member of the Conference — having long served as 
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Vice-President and as Honorary Presid-ent. His contributions to 
Jewish literature entitle liim to a niche in the Hall of Fame. As in 
a fiery chariot he departed, and we each cried out after him: 

:vB*iai ^BTfi" 231 'na '3M 

" My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen ' 
thereof ! " 

Finally there left us for a better world that modern rabbi and leader 
of men who stood between the present and the past and served as 
an index to the future, 

GUSTAVE GOTTHEIL. 

He combined the knowledge of the past with modern thought in 
appropriate measure and served Judaism by compromising bctiveen 
conflicting" views and aims. He instituted the office of the rabbi- 
pastor and introduced sociological activity into modern coiigreg-a- 
tionaJ life. 

We shall later in our sessions fittingly honor the memory of these 
departed brethren and justly establish their place in Jewish his- 
tory and literature. 

I recommend that the names of all members who have died or 
who may depart this life, shall for ten years be inscribed, togetlier 
with the year of birth and death, upon a separate page of the Year- 
Book nnder the title: "Our Immortals," or some other suitable 
caption. I recommend further that fitting resolutions be drawn up 
expressive of our feeling of sorrow over the deaths of Benjamin 
Szold, Moses Mielziner and Gustave Gottheil and that the same 
be forwarded to their respective families. 

It gives me great pleasure to call your attention to the election 
of one of our members, the Rev. Dr. Kaufman Kohler, to the pre- 
sidency of the Hebrew Union CoHege. Ever since the death of Dr, 
Wise, the founder of the College, and till his demise its president, 
the authorities of that institution have been in search for a worthy 
successor. Both Europe and America were canvassed and finally 
the unanimous choice has fallen upon Dr. Kohler than whom no one 
is more worthy, both by scholarship and character, of filling the 
exalted chair, so long occupied by the late Isaac M. Wise, and so 
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acceptably filled- for a temporary period by the late Moses Mielziner. 
Dr. Kohkr is entitled to and will receive our respect and co-opera- 
tion and we pray that his administration be crowned with success 
for the welfare of Judaism and the glory of God, 

I recommend that a resolution of confidence and congratulation be 
voted the Rev. Dr. Kaufman Kohler, president-elect of the Hebrew 
Union College, and that an engrossed copy thereof be transmitted 
to him, and also that a letter of congratulation on the election of Dr. 
Kohler be forwarded to the Board of Governors of the Hebrew 
Union College. 

The Kishineff Massacre. 

I pass with a saddened heart to a consideration of the events 
incident to the terrible massacre of our brethren at Kishineff. It 
would be far from the purpose of this paper to discuss the details 
of that horrible crime that has shocked the sensibility of the world. 
The facts are well known, at least those facts that have come to us 
either by the grace of the censor, the enterprise of newspapers or the 
courage of private correspondents. The whole truth has not yet, 
however, been told and perhaps will never be known. But of one 
thing we are certain, that the sun of the twentieth century civiliza- 
tion does not look favorably upon robbery, pillage, rapine and mur- 
der, whether undertaken under the guise of political martyrdom, 
or of religious fanaticism. It is reassuring to find that the civilized 
nations of Europe and America really sympathize with the Jews in 
their sad plight and do not condone the outrages committed on 
Russian soil — but we opine that it was not necessary for the world 
to permit a slaughter of the innocent in order to demonstrate its 
horror for crime and its sympathy for the persecuted Hebrew. We 
cannot, however, mistake the genuineness of the utterances that 
have been expressed from pulpits and platforms or in public print 
with regard to the injustice of anti-Semitism and the barbarity of 
this latest phase of modem persecutions. 

Public meetings of protest and indignation have been held in 
almost every city of America, and in the great centres of Europe, 
Money has been generously contributed for the relief of those fami- 
lies that have been most sorely stricken, by these recent calamities. 
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Of all those meetings none was more effective than t!iat arranged 
between the Executive Committee of the B'nai B'rith on the one 
hand and President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay on the other. 
Mr. Leo N. Levi, the President of the Executive Committee of the 
Ei'nai BVith, officially jircsented to the President of tht L'nited States 
two points for his consideration, viz.: 

fa) The sending of a petition to the Czar, asking for the protec- 
tion of the person, property, liberty, honor and life of every subject 
or citizen, without regard to his religiotis beliefs and practices. 

Cb) The calbng of an international conference to consider the 
problem of counteracting persecution and oppression, that ^rovv out 
of social and relifjious prejudices. Much diplomacy was exercised 
io properlv bringing this delicate subject to the attention of our 
government and so strongly iinpre.ssed was the President by the 
moderate, yet emphatic request made by the Committee, that he at 
once replied in an eloquent address, expressing his ardent admira- 
tion of the Jewish citizen and patriot, his svnupathy and sorrow, as 
well as his horror over the outrage committed in Russia. This 
address has reverberated around the globe and has no doubt shown 
the RiLssian as well as other European governments, that America 
will not be silent when injustice and barbarity are practiced in any 
part of the world. It has now transpired that President Roosevelt 
has acceded to the request of the Executive Committee of the B'nai 
IVrilh and has decided to forward to the Czar the petition, 
praying: for protection of the inalienable rights of all his subjects 
and citizens. We must regard this act as a great victory for the 
American Jew and Israel at large. 

lu view of this action by our government it seems wise that all 
further sgitation for puTjlic meetings of protest should cease and I, 
therefore, suggest that we adopt a minute to the following effect : 

Firstly. Commending the wise course of the Executive Committee 
of the B'nai B'rith. 

Secondly. Thanking our government for its friendly offices in 
forwarding the petition to the Czar. 

Thirdly. Advising the public that the exigencies of the situation 
have been met as far as possible through diplomatic means and 
meetings of protest and sympathy, and 
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Fourthly. Thanking President Roosevelt and the chivalrous and 
patriotic citizens of our country for their generous sympathy — their 
contributions of money for the relief of the victims and their une- 
quivocal denunciation of this crime perpetrated against Israel and 
humanity, 

I recommend that a special committee be at once appointed to 
draw up such a minute, that the consideration thereof be made the 
particular business Wednesday morning, at 9.30 o'clock, that said 
minute when adopted be published and copies thereof suitably en- 
grossed be forwarded to the President of the United States and to 
the President of the Executive Committee of the B'nai B'rith. 

Need of Organization. 

There are some internal problems that have arisen in connection 
with the events described that call for our serious consideration. 
The Kishineff massacre has served many different purposes, not 
only for the arch conspirators and assassins, but also for the sym- 
pathizers of the victims. To the Zionists it has given a new impetus 
and has seemingly buttressed their arguments that the only solution 
of the Jewish question and the only escape from similar massacres, 
in the future is the establishment of the Palestinian kingdom. The 
Alliance Israelite Universelle has found in this dire catastrophe 
good reason for entertaining the hope that in widening its scope 
and strengthening its influence lies the only salvation for the wander- 
ing and persecuted Jew. Some politicians have not been slow to 
see the beneBt of suddenly espousing the Jewish cause at the ex- 
pense of Russia. The Independent Order of B'nai B'rith and other 
societies felt that it was their duty and "their mission to use the 
machinery of their organizations for the amelioration of the unfor- 
tunate situation in Russia, and possibly for a prevention of its re- 
currence. We do not question the right of any Jewish society to 
exert all its power or influence in behalf of justice in general, and 
of Jewish interests in particular, but we regret that, owing to the 
existence of so many associations pursuing independently similar 
objects, much effort, much influence and money are often dissipated, 
and concerted action which might lead to quicker and better results 
is prevented. We often present the sad spectacle of a house divided 
against itself. 
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It must, therefore, be patent to all that our greatest need is organi- 
zation, a united Israel — a central authoritative body that in crises 
and emergencies shall have the indisputable right to speak and act 
for all Isratl. The Kishineff massacre and other events of a siml- 
lar nature have demonstrated our lack of organization and it is high 
time that steps be taken toward a solntion of this g:rowing; problem. 
1, therefore, recommend that a commission be appointed to make an 
exhaustive study of the subject and to report its findings to the 
next Conference. Said commis-sion is to examine specifically; 

ist. Into the feasibility of uniting existing fraternal orders and 
national educational societies. 

and. Into the merits of the several orders and societies with a 
view tQ determining which, if an\', could, by being strengthened, 
assume the position of a thoroughly representative body. 

3rd. Into the necessity and feasibility of forming a new organi- 
zation to which ail existing national societies might be subordinate. 

4th. Into the possibility and benefit of forming a Centra! Board, 
consisting of the Executive Committees of the various orders and 
national organizations, said Board to have full authority' to act for 
all constituent societies in matters of general interest to all Israel. 
Under this plan each order or society would retain its own organiza- 
tion and autonomy and there wonld be no conflict when concerted 
and speedy action were needed. 

A Synod. 

In this connection I desire to remark that the lack of a central 
authority is not only felt with regard to general secular matters 
affecting Jewish interests but also with regard to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters that are of great moment. The autonomy of congregations is 
jealously guarded with the result that we have almost as many 
phases of Judaism as we have congregations. The Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis has mitigated this evil to a great extent 
by bringing the rabbis together for discussion and concerted action 
on matters calling for imanimity. But there is no denying the fact, 
that much of the value of our deliberations and conclusions is lost 
because we lack the means of making them effective. The Con- 
ference has thus far been only a literary and deliberative body 
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whose influence has only been suggestive and advisory. For many 
years we have felt this weakness which has been recognized by all 
leaders of our times and by the zealous rabbis of former genera- 
tions. Every great period of ancient Israel had its Sanhedrin or 
Synod. A history of these would form an outline of the develop- 
ment of Judaism. 

We feel the need of such an authoritative ecclesiastical body in 
Judaism to-day. Whilst the Conference endeavors to reach and 
often succeeds in obtaining, unanimity, we have not the power to 
enforce our decisions. 

When a year ago we reverted to this subject in our message {vide 
Year-Book, 1902, pp. 37 and 96), the Conference acted favorably 
thereon and agreed to the appointment of a Committee to consider 
the possibility and means of extending the scope and increasing the 
authority of the Conference. The Committee was appointed, but. 
owing to the death of its chairman. Dr. M. Mielziner, it has failed 
to act and has no report to offer. I have, therefore, undertaken to 
outline a tentative plan which I submit to your consideration, 

I have realized the necessity of the Conference as a body of rab- 
bis remaining intact and I propose that we create a joint meeting 
between the Conference and lay delegates from congregations. 
This joint assembly is to be called a Synod, and to it are to be re- 
ferred such conclusions arrived at by the Conference by three- 
fourth vote, and for whose execution it is necessary to have- con- 
gregational authority. The lay delegates to the Synod should be 
limited to one for every 100 members of a congregation, but every 
congregation that has more than 50 and less than 100 bona fide 
members shall be entitled to one lay delegate. Rabbis of congre- 
gations can only become members of the Synod if they belong to 
the conference. When a recommendation of the Conference has 
been endorsed by a three-fourth vote of the Synod, it shall be de- 
clared the law and practice. The Synod shall meet every two or 
three years. 

It is imperative that such a Synod be convened at as early a date 
as possible for the purpose of deciding upon the following matters 
on which the Conference has already acted : 

I, Articles of Jewish Theology. 
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2. How to furth(fT Sabbatli Observance. 

3. Best Methods of Electing Rabbis. 

4. Best Me-thcids uf Gaining the Unaffiliated. 

5. Intemiarriage. 

6. Proselyttsm. 

7. Crtiiiiation, 

8. Uniformit;)- in Syiiagosui' -Music and Ritv.al. 

9. Better Observance of the Festivals asuj Holy Days. 
10. Uniform System of Religions Instniction. 

Congregational IMembebship Card. 

By request, I present to your consideration the advisability of 
suggesting to congregations the issuing of a menihership card for 
the following; purposes; 

tst. When a member is away from his residence city, especially 
on the great holy days, the card is to entitle him to courtesy in any 
congregation in cities where he may be sojourning, 

2mL When a family rtnioves from one city to another, it should 
be the means of introduction. 

This subject should also be referred to the Synod when estab- 
lished, but in the meantimt- it calls for some action on the part of 
the Conference. 

Publications. 

In compHance with the instructions of the Executive Committee, 
r have requested the members of the Conference to send me a list 
of their publications, exclusive of pamphlet sermons and have re- 
ceived many replica. Whilst a large number of members have 
not replied it is not to be presumed that they have not issited 
publications. The list that has been furnished me is sufficiently 
complete, boweyer, tn justify me in drawing Che inference that the 
American Rabbi exerts himself strennonsly to cultivate the fields 
of Jewish literature. Often the criticism is heard that the ancient 
rabbi was a scholar, whilst the modern rabbi is not. This criticism 
is unfair. Scholarship is but relative. The ancient rabbi lived in 
times and under conditions totally different from the present, and 
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delved into mam- subjects which to-day are not necessarily incUiclcd 
in the curriculum of a rabbi's academic studies:; and the aiicit-ut 
rahbi on the other hand was if^orant of many br.Tiidios nf loiiminf,^ 
uilh which the modern jireaclier am! rabbi imist tie (.■([ni|i|it'il. Tlu' 
rabbi of to-day is a scholar of no mean calibre, and readily seeks 
to nnite the knowledge of the pasl with the dcmaTids oT the ijrcsc'til. 

In conchision, permit mc- to Call your altcntion In iIk' pii]icrs that 
will be read before this Conference on the subjects; Assyri- 
ology and th« Bible. — Religfioiis Instruction and Thcolo^'v of 
Reformed Judaism, and also to the report of the Ssbhalh Commis- 
sion. These topics deal with matters of vital concern to our faitli, 
and call for earnest deliberation. Never in ri;ceiil years have the 
members of this Conference been confronted willi a betler array of 
subjects and writers. I respectfully ask that the discuEsinit be car- 
ried on with due rc^rard to the importance of die ihrnn's hcfrire us 
and to the impression that your words will have upon those who 
hear as well as those who will read yoiir views. 

The Conference takes a commandinR position before Ihe ciuntrv. 
and T would therefore, with your induljjencc. impres.'^ upon ynn the 
force of the rabbinical dictum. 

i.icb no^' D3in9 vtvi' T1212 t-t 'ini 
"Be careful of your words," kst the g^entlemeii of the prch.H re]jijri 
you falsely. 

During the past year I have received cxceplional aid from the 
corresponding- secretary and several Tuemliers nf the I'^xecntive Cotii- 
mitt£e to all of whom I herewith make my grateful acknowlcdn- 
ments. For the high honor and t'i"'^at office you brethren have 
repeatedly bestowed upon me I desire to express my evcrlastinfc 
gratitude and appreciation. 

After listening to the President's Message, the Conference ad- 
journed till next day. 9.30 A. M. 



TLESDAY. JUNE 30. 1903. 930 A. SI. 

The Conference was opened with prayer by Rabbi M, ('riedUn- 
der. Oakland, Cal, 

The Pre«dcnt appointed as members of the Pre»» Commiltre, 
Rabbis Deutsch, Franklin, and L. >(iknnhein>er, after which the 
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2. How to further Sabbath Ubservance, 

3. Best Methods of Eiecting Rabbis. 

4. Best Methods of Gaining the Unaffiliated. 

5. Intermarriage. 

6. Prosclytism, 

7. Cremation. 

8. Uniformity in Synaf^^Ofjite Music am! Ritr.al. 

9. Better Oh.servance of the Festivals and Holy Days. 
10. Uniform System of Religious Instruction. 



CoNGREG-ATIOXAL MEMBERSHIP CARD. 

By request, I present to yonr consideration the advisability of 
suggesting to congregations the issuing of a membership card for 
the following purposes: 

ist. When a member is away from liis residence city, especially 
on the great holy days, the Card is to entitle hiin to courtesy in any 
congregation in cities -where he may be sojourning. 

Jnd. When a family removes from one city to another, it should 
be the means of !ntro(Kiction. 

This subject should also be referred to the Synod when estab- 
lished, but in the meantime it calls for some actinn on the part of 
the Conference. 

Publications. 

In cornpliance with the instructions of the Executive Committee, 
I have requested the members of the Conference to send me a list 
of their publications, exclusive of pamphlet sermons and have re- 
ceived many replies. Whilst a large number of members have 
not replied it is not to be presumed that they have not issued 
publications. The list that has been furnished me is sufficiendy 
complete, however, to justify me in drawing the inference that the 
American Rabbi exerts himself strenuously to cultivate the tields 
of Jewish literature. Often the criticism is heard that the ancient 
rabbi was a scholar, wiiilst the modern rabbi is not. This criticism 
is unfair. Scholarship is but relative. The ancient rabbi lived in 
times and under conditions totally different from the present, and 
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delved into many subjects which to-day are not necessarily included 
in the curriculum of :i rabbi's, academic studies ; and the ancieut 
rabbi on the othir hand was ignorant of many branches of learning 
with which the modem preacher and rabbi must be equipped. Tht 
rabbi of to-day is a scholar of no mean calibre, and readily seeks 
to unite the knowledge of the past with the demands of the present. 

In conclnsion. permit me to call your attcjition to the papers that 
will be read before this Conference on the subjects; Assyri- 
ology and the Bible. — Religiotis Instruction and Theolog\' of 
Reformed Judaism, and also to the report of the Sabbath Commis- 
sion. These topics deal with matters of vital concern to our faitli, 
and call for earne.'it deliberation. Never in recent years have the 
members of this Conference been confronted with a better array of 
subjects and writers. I respectfully ask that the discussion be car- 
ried on with due re^rd to the importance of the themes before us 
and to the impression that your words will have upon those who 
hear as well as those who will read yoiar views. 

The Corference takes a commanding position before the country, 
and I would therefore, with your indulgence, impress upon you the 
force of the rabbinical dictum. 

-i.iL"^ ns^' Dsin's K!3r I'laii mi 'ini 
" Be careful of your words," lest the gentlemen of the press report 
you falsely. 

During' the past year I have received exceptional aid from the 
corresponding: secretary and several members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to all of whom I herewith make my grateful acknowledg-- 
ments. For the high honor and great ofdcc von brethren have 
repeatedly bestowed upon me I desire to express my everlasting 
gratitude and appreciation. 

After listening to the President's Message, the Conference ad- 
journed till next day. 9.30 A. M. 



TUESDAY, JUKE 30, 1903. 9.30 A. M. 

Tlie Conference was opened with prayer hv Rabbi M. Friedlan- 
der, Oakland, Cal. 

The President appointed as members of the Press Committee, 
Rabbis Deutsch, Franklin, and L. Mannheimer, after which the 
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2. How to further Sabbath Observance. 

3. Best Methods of Electing Rabbis. 

4. Best iletbods nf Gaining the Unaiililiated. 

5. Intermarriage. 

6. Proselytism. 

7. Cremation. 

8. Uniformity in Synagogue Music and Ritval. 

g. Better Observance uf tlie Festivals and Holy Days. 

10. Uniform System of Religions Instruction. 



CONGHEGATIONAL MEMBERSHIP CAHD. 

By request, I present to yonr consideration the advisability of 
siig'gesting to congregations the issuing of a members-hip card for 
the following purposes ; 

Tst. When a member is away from his residence city, especially 
on the great holy days, the card is to entitle him to courtesy in any 
congregation in cities where he may he sojourning. 

2nd. When a family rtmoves from one city to another, it should 
be the means of introduction. 

This subject should also be referred to the Synorl when estab- 
lished, but in the meantime it call& for some action on the part of 
the Conftr^ence. 

PtJBU CATIONS. 

Ill compliance with the instructions of the Executive Committee, 
I have requested the members of the Conference to send mc a list 
of their publications, exclusive of pamphlet sermons and have re- 
ceived many replies. Whilst a large number of members lia.ve 
not replied it ia tiot to be presumed that they have not issued 
publications. The list that has been furnished me is sufficiently 
complete, however, to justify me iu drawinj^ the inference diat the 
.■\merican Rabbi exerts himself strenuously to cultivate the fields 
of Jewish literature. Often the criticism is heard that the ancient 
rabbi was a scholar, whilst the niudern rabbi is not. This criticism 
is unfair. Scholarship is but relative. The ancient rabbi lived in 
times and under conditions totally different from the present, and 
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delved into many subjects which to-day are not necessarily included 
in the curriculum of a rabbi's academic studies ; and the ancient 
rabbi on the other hand was ignorant of many branches of learning 
with which the modern preacher and rabbi must be equipped. The 
rabbi of to-day is a scholar of no mean calibre, and readily seeks 
to unite the knowledge of the past with the demands of the present. 

In conclusion, permit me to <;all your attention to the papers that 
will be read before this Conference on the subjects: Assyri- 
ology and the Bible. — Religious Instruction and Theology of 
Reformed Judaism, and also to the report of the Sabbath Commis- 
sion. These topics deal with matters of vital concern to our faith, 
and call for earnest deliberation. Never in recent years have the 
members of this Conference been confronted with a better array of 
subjects and writers. I respectfully ask that the discussion be car- 
ried on with due regard to the importance of the themes before us 
and to the impression that your words will have upon those who 
hear as well as those who will read yoiir views. 

The Conference takes a commanding position before the country, 
and I would therefore, with your indulgence, impress upon you the 
force of the rabbinical dictum. 

i.JE'^ no"?' nsmo »dv -)'^3^3 tht 'ini 
" Be careful of your words,'" lest the gentlemen of the press report 
you falsely. 

During the past year I have received exceptional aid from the 
corresponding secretary and several members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to all of whom I herewith make my grateful acknowledg- 
ments. For the high honor and great office you brethren have 
repeatedly bestowed upon me I desire to express my everlasting 
gratitude and appreciation. 

After listening to the President's Message, the Conference ad- 
journed till next day, 9.30 A. M. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1903, 9.30 A. M. 

The Conference was opened with prayer by Rabbi M. Friedlan- 
der, Oakland, Cal. 

The President appointed as members of the Press Committee, 
Rabbis Deutsch, Franklin, and L, Mannheimer, after which the 
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Secretary called the roll, and the foUowhig 55 members responded 
to their names : 

Martin Zteloiika, El Paso, Tex. ; Jacob S. Raisin, Port Gitspfl, Miss, ; Moise 
Bergroan, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. B. Rhine, Hot Springs, Ark.; Emanuel 
Kalin, Ft. Smith, Ark. ; Frederick Colin, Fort Wayne. Ind. ; George Zepin, 
Kalamazoo. Mich.; Max L. Margolis, Berkeley, Cal. ; Israel Klein, Evanaville, 
liid; Joseph Silverman, New York; K. Kohkr, New York; Jacob Nieto, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Isaac L. RypinS, St. Paul, Minn.; Joseph Stolz, Chicag<:>; 
Emil M. LeipziEer, Terre Haute, 3nd. ; Adolph Guttman. Syracuse;, N. Y. ; 
David KJein, Columbus, O. ; Charles S. Levi, Peoria, III.; S. Hecht. Los An- 
geles, Cal.; A. Giiltmacheri Baltimore, Md. ; Charles J. Frcund, Toledo. O. ; 
Wm, Roscrau, Baltimore, Md.; Leo M. Franklin, Detroit, Mich.; M. Fried- 
latider, Oakland, Cal.; Abram Simon, Omaha, Neb.; G. Deutseh, Cincinnati, 
O. ; H. G. Enelow, Louisville, Ky, ; Jacoh Voorsa tiger, San Francisco, Cal,; 
Leo Mannheimer, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; David Pliilipson, Cincinnati; Sol. L, 
Kory, Vicksburg, Miss. ; Rudolph Grossmanri, New York; Eugene M'annheiiner, 
Sioux City, la.; George Solomon, Savannah, Ga. ; Israel Aaron, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Joseph S. KornfeM, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Isaac Moaes, New York; Louis Gross- 
mann, Cincinnati, 0.; David Lcfkowita, Dayton, 0.; Barnett A. Elzas, Charles- 
ton, S. C; S. H. Sonneschein, Davenport, la.; W. Willrier, Meridian, Miss.; 
Samuel Hirschberg, Boston, Mass.; Edward N. C^isch, RichrriOnd, Va. ; J. L. 
Magnes, Cincinnati. 0.; S. Wolfcnstein. Cleveland, 0.; A. R, Levy, Chicago, 
III. ; Moses J. Gries, Cleveiand, O. ; Max C. Currick, Erie, Pa. ; Abram Hir&ch- 
hcrg, Chicago, 111,; Jacob Mielziner, Helena, Mont.; Moses P. Jacobson, 
Shrevcport. La.; Julius Rappaport, Chicago. Bl. ; Tobias Schanfarber, Chicago, 
III.; Louis Wolsey, Little Rock Ark. 

Treasurer Charles S. Levi then presented his report. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER, FROM MAY i, 1902, TO 

JULY I, 1903. 

To Ilie PfcsideHl, OfHeeis and Members of the Central Conference i>f Amer- 
ican Rabbis. Gentlemen. — It affords me great pleasure to submit to your 
close consideration the annual report of your Treasuror for the fourteen 
months beginning May i, 1903, and ending July i, 1903, This report will 
advise you of the fact that the unanimous resolution of the Conference to 
donate $50oo to the Isaac M. Wise Memorial Funrf was carried out; that 
our receipts exceeded our expenses by ,$786.05, and that our total funds arc 
now $10,826.57 of which $9500 is securely invested at 6 per cent and $1326.57 
is the balance in the German American National Bank. The diminishing of 
the fund from $13,040.52 in May, 1902, to $10,826.57 's due, first, to the dona- 
tion of $2000 to the I. M. Wise fund, and .';econd, to the extraordinary ex- 
pense of $£203.90 for the printing of a new edition of the U, P, Book. 
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At one time during the past 14 months the bills were coming in so heavy 
and fast that your treasurer, J. P. Morgan-like, had to make a call loan of 
$600, which was repaid in six months with interest at six per cent. Of 
course, if the members of the Conference were more prompt in paying their 
dues, especially those 69 owing a total of $587.50 up to this very day, such a 
stringency in the Rabbinical money market of America would not have hap- 
pened. If mentioning this fact will expedite the payment of dues hereafter, 
then all will be well. The income from the sale of the Union Prayer Books 
was $3565.62; the expenses for commissions and for binding and printing 
and paper of a new edition were $2793.14, leaving a net profit of $773.48 which 
was transferred in equal amounts to the General and Indigent Funds. Our 
receipts from dues were $785; from interest $587, which amounts were duly 
placed in equal sums to the proper Fund. The Indigent Ministers' Fund is 
$7427.99; the General Fund, $3398.58. These two funds represent the assets 
of the treasury, $10,826.57. There are no liabilities but outstanding dues and 
a two months' interest account. Members received due bills four times 
during the past fiscal year, from which it can be seen that neither effort nor 
postage was spared in the dunning department of our treasury. 

The following is in detail a tabulated statement of all transactions under my 
administration during the past fourteen months : 

Members and Dues. 

May 1, 1902, Total Membership of Conference 148 

Honorary Members 6 

Elected during year 17 

Death of Honorary Members 3 

Resigned during year i 

July I, 1902, Total Number of Members 161 

Dues remitted up to 1902 2 

Members exempt from paying 2 

July I, 1903, Number of paying members enrolled 156 

Dues of 122 members $785.00 

Dues of 69 members outstanding 587.50 

Members in good standing but owing $5.00 34 

Members clear on the books 87 

Members owing $10,00 ^nd more, liable to suspension 35 

From the above it will be seen that 121 members are in good standing and 
that 35 delinquent members owe dues amounting to $417.50. 

Receipts. 

Dues May i, 1902— July i, 1903 ' $785.00 

6% Interest one year to May i, 1903, on $10,000 600.00 

3% Interest 2 months to July i, 1902 on $1,000 5.00 $1,390.00 
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From Publication Committee on account of sales of U. P. B. 

1902, September 9 $357-85 

October 13 130.10 

October 20 542-04 

December I 677.75 

December 23 522.83 

1903, April 7 378-00 

May 27 550.00 

Tune 18 40705 $3,565-62 

DlSBURSEMENTS- 

Commissions to I. S. Moses, Agent. 

1902, July II $65.22 

October 6 55.57 

November 23 97-64 

1903. March 19 93.M 

April 7 78.42 

June 16 139.20 

June 25 60,05 $58924 

New Edition of U. P. Book. 

1902, October 6, Brock & Rankin, for Binding $1,054.42 

October 6, Bradner, Smith & Co., for Mdse 654.68 

November 22, Toby Rubovitz, for printing 3SO.oo 

November 23, Brock & Rankin, for bind. & print. - - 143.80 $2,202.90 

General Expenses. 

1902, June 20, Miss De Leeuw, typewriting $25.40 

June 20, Schwebke & Kneer, printing programs 10.75 

June 20, Dr. Jos. Silverman, expenses 34-o8 

June 20, Wm. C. Popper & Co., printing Year Book 281.39 

July II, Dr, Max Heller, flowers 5.00 

October 6, Wm. C. Popper & Co., stationery 15.35 

October 6, Clifton H. Levy, editing Year Book 100.00 

October 6, Emanuel Shorthand Office 50.64 

October 6, Joseph Krauskopf, expenses 5.00 

October 6, A. Guttmacher, expenses 8.80 

October 6, E. Stern & Co., printing 8.77 

December 23, Jos. Silverman, expenses 4.00 

December 23, Rudolf Grossmann, expenses 5.00 

December 23, A. Guttmacher, expenses 5.00 

1903, April 18, Wm. C. PoRper & Co., printing Year Book 510.6; 
April 19, Wm. C. Popper & Co., postage and ex- 

pressage 16.08 

May 19, A. Guttmacher, expenses 8.00 

June 16, C. S. Levi, expenses as treasurer 33-00 $1,126.93 
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Donation I, M; Wise Fund. 

1902, December 23, B. Bettman $2,000.00 $2,000.00 

1903, May I, Interest for 6 mos. on Call Loan iti.OO 18.00 

Ministers' Allowance. 

May, I, 1902 — July i, 1903 232.50 232.50 

Total Disbursements .- $6.770.S7 

Summary. 

May I, 1892, Total Funds $12,040.52 

May I, ig02 — July i, 1903, Total Receipts 4,955,62 

May I, 1902 — July I, 1903, Total Disbursements 6,770.57 

July I, 1903, Balance in Treasury 10,826.57 

General Fund. 

To this fund is credited one-half of members' dues, one-half of net profits 
of Books and one-half of interest of funds invested. The general expenses and 
the donation of $2,000 were paid out of this fund. 

Receipts. 

July I, 1903, Members' Dues $392.50 

Profits from Books 536.74 

Interest 293.50 $1,02274 

May I, 1902, Balance on Hand $5452.77 

Expenses. 

December 22, 1902, B. Bettman for I, M. Wise Fund. . . .$2,000.00 

July I, 1903, General expenses 1,126.93 3.126.93 

July I, 1903, Balance in fund $3,398.08 

Indigent Ministers' Fl'.vd. 

To this fund is credited one-half of members' dues, one-half of net profits 
of books and one-half of interest of funds invested. Only allowances for in- 
digent ministers are paid out of this fund. 

Receipts. 

July 1, 1903, Members' Dues $392.50 

Profits of Books 336.74 

Interest 293.50 $1,022.74 

May I, 1902, Balance of Fund $6,587,55 

3 
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Expenses. 

July I, 1903, Ministers' Allowance $232.50 

Balance in Fund 7^7.99 

Total of Genera! and Ministers' Fund 10,826.57 

Investment of Funds. 

May t, 1903, Bills Receivable $9,500.00 

July I, 1903, German Amer. Nat. Bank 1.326-57 

July I, 1903, Total Funds $10,826.57 

I submit in connection with this report the accounting of Mr. W. B. Wool- 
ner, an expert auditor. Books, vouchers, receipts and papers held in trust for 
the Conference are herewith presented. 

With thanks for the honor and confidence shown me by the Conference, I 
am, with hearty congratulations upon the financial prosperity of our organ- 
ization, 

Yours respectfully, 

Charles S. Lew, Treasurer. 

Addendum. — Since closing the books I have received from the Publication 
Committee, $754.44. 
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The foregoing report was referred to the following committee : 
Hecht, Zielonka and Komfeld. 

The report of the committee on Union Hymnal was read. 

To the President and Members of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. Gentlemen. — The committee oti Union Hymnal begs to report a con- 
tinued increase in the sale of the Hymnal. From the detailed report hereto 
annexed it will be observed that 1031 copies have been disposed of since 
the last session. A fourth edition has been published and the entire cost of 
the same has been paid out of the proceeds of sales ; a cash surplus of $69.32 
is on hand, and only two accoynts one of $17.50 and one of $20,00 remain 
outstanding. This is the best evidence that the Hymnal is constantly increas- 
ing in popularity. There is still a considerable number of congregations 
which have not yet given the book a trial and the committee would again urge 
the members to use their influence with these in behalf of the hymnal, so that 
it may in reality become what it was intended to be, a bond of union for all 
congregations throughout the land. 

Respectfully, 

Alois Kaiseh. 
r..\T.TiMORE. June 23, 1903. 
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UNION HYMNAL ACCOUNT. 
Sales from May i, 1902 to June 23, 1903. 
1902. Names ^«pi^* 

July 2. Temple Emanuel, Vancouver, B. C 12 

2. Bloch Pub. Co,, New York, % off 50 

" 25. N. Cowen & Sons, Long Branch, N. J 6 

Sept. 14. H. Schlesinger, Lincoln, Neb 12 

■' 18. Rev. Dr. Wolfenstein, Cleveland, Ohio.... 50 

" 23. Temple Emanuel, Vancouver, B. C 24 

" 24. Bloch Pub. Co., New York, % off 100 

" 24. Rabbi Traugott, Springfield, 111 i 

" 30. Temple Emanuel, New York. 200 

Oct. 4. H. Malinow, Los Angeles, Cal 12 

" 5. Oheb Shalom Congregation, Baltimore, Md. 50 

■' 13. First Hebrew Congregation, Baltimore, Md. 50 

" 20. Rev. Dr. R. Grossmann, New York 50 

" 21. Rabbi A. S. Anspacher, Scranton, Pa 50 

" 22. H. Malinow, Los Angeles, Cal 6 

■' 24. Bloch Pub. Co., New York, % off 50 

" 26. G. Pessels, Austin, Texas 4 

" 29. Rabbi Traugott, Springfield, III 2 

Nov. 12. Temple Israel, St. Louis, Mo 18 

Dec. 4. Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Greenburg, Dallas, Texas 25 

1903. 

Jan. a Bloch Pub. Co., New York, ^^ off SO 

'■ 16. Rev. Dr. R. Grossmann, New York 12 

•' 16. Bloch Pub. Co., New York, ^ off 75 

" 17. Day Nursery of New York City, ordered by 

Rev. Dr. Jos. Silverman 3 

19. Young Women's Hebrew Association of 
New York City, ordered by Rev. Dr. 

Jos. Silverman 25 

Mar. 4. Rev. Dr. R. Grossmann, New York 38 

Apr. 22. Mr. Bendetson. Battle Creek, Mich 5 

" 23. Bloch Pub. Co., New York. ^^ off 50 

June 8. A. B. Townsen, New York i 
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2. How lo fiirtKer Sabbath Observance. 

3. Best Methods of Electing Rabbis. 

4. Best .\[ethoils of Gainintr the L'liaffiliated. 

5. Intermarriage. 

6. Proselytism. 

7. Cremation. 

S. Unifonnity in Synagogue Mti&ic and Ritv.al. 

9. Better Observance of the Festivals and Holy Davs. 

10. Uniform System of Religious Instmetion. 

CONGREG,\TIONAL MEMBERSHIP CaRD. 

By request, I present tu your consideration: the advisability of 
suggesting to congregations the issuing of a membership card for 
the following purposes: 

1st. When a member is away from his residence city, especially 
on the great holy days, the card is to entitle him to courtesy in any 
congregation in cities where he may be sojourning. 

inJ. When a family removes from one city to another, it should 
be the means of introduction. 

This subject should also be referred to the Synod when e.^itab' 
lishcd, but in the meantime it calls for some action on the part of 
the Conference. 



Publications. 



In compliance with the in&triictions of the Executive Committee, 
I have requested the members of the Conference to send me a list 
of their publications, exclusive of pamphlet sermons and have re- 
ceived many replies. Whilst a large number of members have 
not replied it is not to be presimied that they have not istucd 
publications. The list that has been furnished me is sufficiently 
complete, however, to justify me in drawing the inference that the 
American Rabbi exerts himself strenuously to ciiitivate the fields 
of Jewish literature. Often the criticism is heard that the ancient 
rabbi was a scholar, whilst the modern rabbi is not. This criticism 
is tinfair Scholarship is but relative, The ancient rabbi lived in 
times and under conditions totally different from the jiresent, and 
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delved into many subjects which to-day are not necessarily included 
in the curriculum of a rabbi's academic studies; and the ancient 
rabbi on the other hand was ignorant of many branches of learning 
with which the modem preacher and rabbi must be equipped. The 
rabbi of to-day is a scholar of no mean caUbre, and readily seeks 
to unite the knowledge of the past with the demands of the present. 

In conclusion, permit me to Call your attention to the papers that 
will be read before this Conference on the subjects: Assyri- 
ology and the Bible. — Religious Instruction and Theology of 
Reformed Judaism, and also to the report of the Sabbath Commis- 
sion. These topics deal with matters of vital concern to our faitfi, 
and call for earnest deliberation. Never in recent years have the 
members of this Conference been confronted with a better array of 
subjects and writers. I respectfully ask that the discussion be car- 
ried on with due regard to the importance of the themes before us 
and to the impression that your words will have upon those who 
hear as well as those who will read yoiir views. 

The Conference takes a commanding position before the country, 
and I would therefore, with your indulgence, impress upon you the 
force of the rabbinical dictum. 

73C?^ -nib' MinD SOB" y-Miz tht 'ini 
" Be careful of your words," lest the gentlemen of the press report 
you falsely. 

During the past year I have received exceptional aid from the 
corresponding secretary and several members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to all of whom I herewith make my grateful acknowledg- 
ments. For the high honor and great office you brethren have 
repeatedly bestowed upon me I desire to express my everlasting 
gratitude and appreciation. 

After listening to the President's Message, the Conference ad- 
journed till next day, 9.30 A. M. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1903, 9.30 A. M. 

The Conference was opened with prayer by Rabbi M. Friedlan- 
der, Oakland, Cal. 

The President appointed as members of the Press Committee, 
Rabbis Deutsch, Franklin, and L. Mannheimer, after which the 



CeimuL CoyfOEscE. or Ajuexicut Rjahs 

Se cr e ta nr called the n^ and the foDmniig 55 memfaerB resqpooded 
to their names: 

3laitiB ZklMilo, El Paso^ Tec; Jacob S. Kuan. Port CAeom. Ub&i Moor 
Bersnaa, Gnnd Rafwls. Ukli.; A. B. Rkiae. Hot SiraBs. Affc; EmmtMi 
Kahn, Ft. Smrtfa. Ari^; Frofendi Coha, Fen Vt'xjx, lad.; Gtat^e Zcpm. 
KaJamaroo. Uidi.; Mu L ^brgolis. BolxJcj. Cd.; Isnrl Kkni. EnosrSe. 
Ind : JoMph SilTcnnan. Xe« York ; K. KoUer. New Yotk: Jacob Xtrto, San 
Fraocuco, Cal.; Isaac 1- Rjpi&a, 5t I^ol, 3Chl: Jt»cph Stolz. Ctacago; 
Emtl M. Lnpziger. Terr* Hame, lad.; Ado lp h GvttiBaa. Sjnra&e. X. ¥.; 
Davia Klein, OJacubas, O- ; Owrles S Ltnri, Pcwn, ra.; & Hcdt Loe Aa- 
gda. CaL: A. Guttmacbcr. BBltiraoce. Md; Charics J. Fretnd. Toledo^ a; 
Wm. So*«iati, BaliioMK. MA; Leo XL FnaUin, Detroit, Midi-; M. Fried- 
lander, Oakland, CaL; Abram Siinoa, Omaha, Xdx; G. Donscti, flni-mmti 
O. : H. G. EneloH, Lomsrille, Ky. ; Jacob Vootsmgcr, San fjsnasco. CaL ; 
L«o MsanhciBier. ChattaoDo^L Teno. ; David Ph^eoi. Cincwmati ; Sol. I- 
Knty. VicksbuTE. %fiss. ; Radojpb Grossoiann, Nnr Yoric: Ei^cdc Slannbdmcr, 
Siotix Citj'. la. ; George Solomon, SaT^anaaii. Ga. ; Isiad AaroB, Ba&b\ X. Y. ; 
J^Kpb S. Komield. Pine BlufF. Ark. : Isaac: Moscst Xev York ; Lmus Gross- 
aamt. Oncmnati. O. ; Dai.id LcFkowitz. Dajbxi, O. ; Bamctt A Elza-^ Clcarlcs- 
ton, S. C: S. H. Sonnesctiein. Davenport, la.; W. Willntr, Meridian. Mt^s.; 
Samuel Hirschbcrg. Boston, Mass. ; Edward X. Caliscbu Rtdnnoad, Va. ; J. L 
Msgnes, Cincinnati, O. ; S. Wolfenstein, OereUjod, O. ; A, R. Levy. Otieago, 
IIL; Moses J. Gries, Cleveland, 0.; Max C. Cnrridt, Erie. Pa.; Abram Htrsch- 
berg, Chicago, IIL ; Jacob >Iielriner, Helena. ^looL ; Moses P. Jacob^on, 
Shrcvepon, L^. : Jnlius Rappapon, Qiicago, III.; Tobias Schaniarbcr, Chicago. 
i!L; Louis Walsey. Lillle Rock Ait 

Treasurer Charles S. Le^i then presented his report. 



.A^INUAL REPORT OF THE TRE.ASURER, FROM MAY 1. 191H, TO 

JULY r, 1903. 

To Ihe President, OKeers and Members of the Central Conferenre of Am^r- 
ican Ribbis. Cctiilemcn. — Is affords me gr^^^ pleasure to submit to your 
clo^e consideration the annual report of your Treasurer for the fourteen 
months beginning May 1. 7902. and ending Jtf!y i, 1903. This report will 
advise you of the fact that the unanimous resolution of the Conference ta 
donate $2000 to the Isaac M. Wise Memorial Fund w^s carried out; that 
our receipts exceeded our expenses by S78605, and thai oar lotaf fnnds are 
now |ia826.57 of which 59300 is securely invested at 6 per cent and $13^37 
ii the balance in the German Aiiieric?n National Bank. The diniiiii^hing of 
tlve fund from $12,040.52 in May, 1902, to $10,826.57 is due, ftrsi, to the dona- 
tion tii $2000 to the I. M. Wise fund, and second, to the extraordtnary ex- 
pense of Jzaoz.gD for the printing of a new edition of the U. P. Book. 
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At one time during the past 14 months the bills were coming in so heavy 
and fast that your treasurer, J. P. Morgan-like, had to make a call loan of 
$600, which was repaid in six months with interest at six per cent. Of 
course, if the members of the Conference were more prompt in paying their 
dues, especially those 69 owing a total of $587.50 up to this very day, such a 
stringency in the Rabbinical money market of America would not have hap- 
pened. If mentioning this fact will expedite the payment of dues hereafter, 
then all will be well. The income from the sale of the Union Prayer Books 
was $3565.62; the expenses. for commissions and for binding and printing 
and paper of a new edition were $2793.14, leaving a net profit of $773.48 which 
was transferred in equal amounts to the General and Indigent Funds. Our 
receipts from dues were $785; from interest $587, which amounts were duly 
placed in equal sums to the proper Fund. The Indigent Ministers' Fund is 
$7427.99; the General Fund, $3398.58. These two funds represent the assets 
of the treasury, $10,826.57. There are no liabilities but outstanding dues and 
a two months' interest account. Members received due bills four times 
during the past fiscal year, from which it can be seen that neither effort nor 
postage was spared in the dunning department of our treasury. 

The following is in detail a tabulated statement of all transactions under my 
administration during the past fourteen months : 

Members and Dues. 

May I, ig02, Total Membership of Conference 148 

Honorary Members 6 

Elected during year 17 

Death of Honorary Members 3 

Resigned during year I 

July I, 1902, Total Number of Members 161 

Dues remitted up to 1902 2 

Members exempt from paying 2 

July I, 1903, Number of paying members enrolled 156 

Dues of 122 members $785.00 

Dues of 69 members outstanding 587.50 

Members in good standing but owing $5.00 34 

Members clear on the books 87 

Members owing $10.00 and more, liable to suspension 35 

From the above it will be seen that 121 members are in good standing and 
that 35 delinquent members owe dues amounting to $417.50. 

Receipts. 

Dues May i, 1902 — July 1, 1903 .' $785.00 

6% Interest one year to May i, 1903, on $10,000 600.00 

3% Interest 2 months to July i, 1902 on $1,000 5.00 $1,390.00 
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From Publication Committee on account of sales of U. P. B. 

1902, September 9 $357-85 

October 13 130.10 

October 20 54204 

December i 67775 

December 23 522.83 

1903, April 7 378.00 

May 27 550.00 

Tune 18 407.05 $3,565-6^ 

Disbursements. 
Commissions to I. S. Moses, Agent. 

1902, July II $65.22 

October 6 55.57 

November 23 97.64 

1903, March 19 93.14 

April 7 78.42 

Jime 16 139.20 

June 25 60.05 $589.a4 

New Edition of U. P. Book. 

1902, October 6, Brock & Rankin, for Binding $1,054.42 

October 6, Bradner, Smith & Co., for Mdse 654.68 

November 22, Toby Rubovitz, for printing 350.00 

November 23, Brock & Rankin, for bind. & print. . . 143.80 $2,202.90 

General Expenses. 

igo2, June 20, Miss De Leeuw, typewriting $25.40 

June 20, Schwebke & Kneer, printing programs ro.75 

June 20, Dr. Jos. Silverman, expenses 34.08 

June 20, Wm. C. Popper & Co., printing Year Book 281.39 

July II, Dr. Max Heller, flowers 5.00 

October 6, Wm. C. Popper & Co., stationery 15.35 

October 6, Clifton H. Levy, editing Year Book. . . . 100.00 

October 6, Emanuel Shorthand Office 50.64 

October 6. Joseph Krauskopf. expenses 5,00 

October 6, A. Guttmacher, expenses 8.80 

October 6, E. Stern & Co., printing 8.77 

December 23, Jos. Silverman, expenses 4.00 

December 23, Rudolf Grossmann, expenses 5.00 

December 23, A. Guttmacher, expenses 5.00 

1903, April 18, Wm. C. Popper & Co., printing Year Book 510.6/ 
April 19, Wm. C. Popper & Co., postage and ex- 

pressage 16.08 

May 19, A. Guttmacher, expenses 8.00 

June 16, C. S. Levi, expenses as treasurer 33-00 $1,126.93 
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Donation I. M; Wise FuNa 

1902, December 23, B. Bettman $2,000.00 $2,000.00 

1903, May I, Interest for 6 mos. on Call Loan iH.oo 18.00 

Ministers' Allowance. 
May, I, 1902— July I, 1903 232.50 232.50 

Total Disbursements .- $6,770.57 

Summary. 

May I, 1892, Total Funds $12,040.52 

May I, 1902 — July i, 1903, Total Receipts 4,955.62 

May I, 1902— July i, 1903, Total Disbursements 6,770.57 

July I, 1903, Balance in Treasury 10,826.57 

General Fund. 

To this fund is credited one-half of members' dues, one-half of net profits 
of Books and one-half of interest of funds invested. The general expenses and 
the donation of $2,000 were paid out of this fund. 

Receipts. 

July I, 1903, Members' Dues $392.50 

Profits from Books 336-74 

Interest 293.50 $1,022.74 

May I, 1902, Balance on Hand $5i452-77 

Expenses. 

December 22, 1902, B. Bettman for I. M. Wise Fund $2,000.00 

July I, 1903, General expenses 1,126.93 3,126.93 

July I, 1903, Balance in fund $3,398.08 

Indigent Ministers' Fund. 

To this fund is credited one-half of members' dues, one-half of net profits 
of books and one-half of interest of funds invested. Only allowances for in- 
digent ministers are paid out of this fund. 

Receipts. 

July I, 1903, Members' Dues $392-5o 

Profits of Books 336.74 

Interest 293.50 $1,022.74 

May I, 1902, Balance of Fund $6,587,55 

3 
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Expenses. 

July I, 1903, Ministers' Allowance $232.50 

Balance in Fund 7^7.99 

Total of General and Ministers' Fund 10,826.57 

Investment of Funds. 

May I, 1903, Bills Receivable $9,500.00 

July I, 1903, German Amer. Nat. Bank 1,326-57 

July I, 1903, Total Funds $10,826.57 

I submit in connection with this report the accounting of Mr. W. B. Wool- 
ner, an expert auditor. Books, vouchers, receipts and papers held in trust for 
the Conference are herewith presented. 

With thanks for the honor and confidence shown me by the Conference, I 
am, with hearty congratulations upon the financial prosperity of our oi^an- 
ization. 

Yours respectfully, 

Charles S. Levy, Treasurer. 

Addendum. — Since closing the books I have received from the Publication 
Committee, $75444. 
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The foregoing report was referred to the followii^ committee : 
Hecht. Zielonka and Komfeld. 

The report of the committee on Union Hymnal was read. 

To the President and Members of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. Gentlemen. — The comtnittee oa Union Hymnal begs to report a con- 
tinued increase in the sale of the Hymnal. From the detailed report hereto 
annexed it will be observed that 1031 copies have been disposed of since 
the last session. A fourth edition has been published and the entire cost of 
the same has been paid out of the proceeds of sales ; a cash surplus of $69.32 
is on hand, and only two accoonts one of $17.50 and cme of $20.00 remain 
outstandii^. This is the best evidence that the Hymnal is constantly increas- 
ing in popularity. There is still a considerable number of congregations 
which have not yet given the book a trial and the cotmntttee wonld again urge 
the members to use their infiaence with these in behalf of the hjrmnal, so that 
it may in reality become what it was intended to be. a bond of union for all 
congregations throughout the land. 

Respectfully, 

Al;0IS K.\ISEK. 
r.ALTIMORE. JCXE 23, IQOJ. 
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UNION HYMNAL ACCOUNT. 

Sales from May l, 1902 to June 23, 1903. 

'902- Names ^o^,°l 

July 2. Tenipie Emanuel, Vancouver, B. C 12 

2. Bloch Pnb. Co., New York, ^4 off 50 

" 25. N. Cowen & Sons, Long Branch, N. J 6 

Sept. 14. H. Schlesiiiger, Lincoln, Neb 12 

" 18. Rev. Dr. Wolfenstein, Cleveland, Ohio 50 

" 23. Temple Emanuel, Vancouver, B. C 24 

■' 24- Bloch Pub. Co., New York, % off 100 

" 24. Rabbi Traugott, Springfield, 111 i 

" 30. Temple Emanuel, New York aoo 

Oct. 4. H. Malinow, Los Angeles, Cal 12 

" 5. Oheb Shalom Congregation. Baltimore, Md. 50 

" 13. First Hebrew Congregation, Baltimore, Md. 50 

" 20. Rev. Dr. R. Grossmann, New York 50 

■' 31. Rabbi A. S. Anspacher, Scranton, Pa 50 

■' 22. H. Malinow, Los Angeles, Cal 6 

" 24. Bloch Pub. Co., New York, ^ off 50 

" 26. G. Pessels, Austin, Texas 4 

" 29. Rabbi Traugott, Springfield, 111 2 

Nov. 12. Temple Israel, St. Louis, Mo iS 

Dec. 4. Rev. Dr. Wni. H. Greenburg, Dallas, Texas 25 

1903- 

Jan. 8. Bloch Pub. Co., New York, ^ off 50 

" 16. Rev. Dr. R. Grossmann, New York 12 

■' 16. Bloch Pub. Co., New York, 1^ off 75 

" 17. Day Nursery of New York City, ordered by 

Rev. Dr. Jos. Silverman 3 

" 19. Young Women's Hebrew Association of 
New York City, ordered by Rev. Dr. 

Jos. Silverman , . . . ; 25 

Mar. 4. Rev. Dr. R. Grossmann, New York 38 

Apr. 22. Mr. Bendetson, Battle Creek. Mich 5 

" 23. Bloch Pub. Co., New York, ^ off 50 

June 8. A. B. Townsen, New York i 



™"' Btandingr 
$6.00 
16.67 

300 

6.00 
20.CO 

12.00 

33-=4 
-50 
70.00 
6.00 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 



3.00 
16.67 
2,00 
1. 00 
9.00 
12.50 

16.67 

6.00 

25.00 

gratis. 



gratis. 

14.00 

2.50 

16.67 

■50 



20,00 



1031 $356.52 $20.00 
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This report was referred to the following committee: Elzas, 
Enelow, and Fred. Cohen. 

The following committee on Resolutions was then appointed: 
J. S. Moses, Philipson, Voorsanger, L. Grossmann and J. R. Raisin. 

Committee on Historical Exhibit reported : 

To the President and Members of the Central Conference, (gentlemen. — 
My only report on the Jewish Historical Exhibit is the following letter, which 
explains itself: 

May is, 1903. 
Dear Doctor Harris: 

I have your letter of the 6th. The American Jewish Historical Society has 
decided, in view of the many projects now under way, and the virtual 
impossibility of securing a fire-proof exhibition hall, not to push the Jewish 
Historical Exhibit at present, but rather to make a collection on the part 
of the Society which might ultimately grow into a permanent exhibition. 
Believe me. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Cyrus Adlek. 
Reverend Doctor Maurice R. Harris, 
10 East 129th Street, 
New York City, 
In view of this communication, gentlemen, I would suggest the honorable 
discharge of this committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Maurice H. Harris. 
P. S. I regret that circumstances, over which I have no control, prevent my 
presenting this report in person. 

The report was accepted and the committee discharged. 

Rabbi I. S. Moses asked the Conference to afford Mr. Ehrlich, of 
New York, the opportunity of explaining a few Psalms, in the light 
of his exegesis. The request was granted, and Wednesday 9 a. m. 
set as the hour for this purpose. 

Report of Corresponding Secretary was presented : 

To ike President and Members of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: As your Corresponding Secretary, I beg to report that the 
work of my office has received my most earnest and careful attention. I have 
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written several hundred letters diaring the past year, consisting: of correspon- 
dence with nieinbers of the Conf-ereiice on mailers pertaining to the work of 
the Conference or relating' to the anrtujl progfam, of invitations to the monthly 
meetings of lli-c Executive Board and the annual meeting of the Conference 
itself, and of circular letters to the members issued by the authorisation of the 
President or the Board. I Iiave kept and placed on file typewritten copies of 
all letters issued by me. 

With tEie kind permission oi the Executive Bcrard, I engaged the services 
of a most compelent slenographer. Miss E. De Leeuw. who has rendered me 
most vahtahlc assistance in the performance of nij- duties. 

In previous years it has devolved upon tlie Corresponding Secretary to 
prepare and issue the Year Book — a work demanding a stupendous expendi- 
ture of time and effort. In accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Executive Board, Rabhi Clifton H. Levy was engaged to act as Editor of 
the Year Booh of 1902, and the splendid appearance and correct lypography 
of the book bear lesiimony to the e."tcellent manner in which he has per- 
formed his duties. While the expense incurred in its issue is somewhat 
greater than in previous years, this can he accounted for partly by its larger 
size and the fact diat the copies sent to our members were bound, and not. 
a.s heretofore, in pamphlet form, and partly hy the numerous tnislakes made 
hy the stenographer who reported rhe proceedings of the New Orleans Con- 
ference, which necessitated many changes in the proofs submitted by the 
printer, I have sent a copy of the Year Book to the leading libraries, uni- 
versities and theological seminaries — ^JewisK and Christian — in America and 
Europe. 

! beg lo ofTer the following suggestions: 

I. That the next Executive iJoard shall he empowered to engage the ser- 
vices of some competent person who shall not only edit the new Year Book, 
hut who shall prepare an elaborate index of all the Year Books thus far issued 
by the Conference; and also draw np a correct copy of the Cons^litution of 
the Conference, including all laws and amendments passed at its iieveral 
meetings — all these, together with the index, to be printed as a separate 
volume; and reissue the first and second volumes of the Year Book. 

II. That the Corresponding Secretary be authorized to purchase a letter- 
press, Gopy-books, and such other paraphernalia as he may deem necessary 
for the businesslike conduct of hJs office and for the safekeeping of the 
documents, letters, etc., entrusted to his care. I regard this suggestion of 
the utmost importance, inasmucii as the archives of the Conference will he 
of incalculable value to the future historian of American Judaism, and these 
archives cannot be properly and safely kept unless letters be properly filed 
and copied and stored away in safe receptacles, 

III. That the members of the Conference be urgently requested to notify 
the Secrelary not only of any change in their address or positions, but of 
any new titles or importaat positions bestowed upon them, and any book 
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or pamphlet apart from sermons issued by them during the year. By this 
means, the Secretary would have a record of all important occurrences in 
the professional career of the members that might be utilized in the prepara- 
tion of a resume of the leading events in American Israel during that par- 
ticular year. 

I desire to take this occasion to express my hearty appreciation to the 
President and members of the Executive Board for the uniform kindness 
they have shown mc, and the valuable assistance they have given me during 
my term of service. 

Assuring the Conference of my gratitude for the honor bestowed upon me 
and with my best wishes for its continued prosperity, I am. 

Fraternally, 

Rudolph Gbossmann, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

The Conference then listened to a paper on " Assyriology and the 
Bible, an answer to Delitzsch's ' Babel and Bibel,' " by Dr. Kohler. 
The paper was discussed by Rabbis Philipson, Elzas and Willner. 
(For paper and discussions, vide Appendix.) 

Rabbi Geo. Solomon conveyed to the Conference the greetings of 
the Southern Rabbinical Association. Recess was then taken until 
2 p. m. 



TUESDAY 2 P. M. 

Discussion on Dr. Kohler's paper was continued. The following 
participated : Margolis, Deutsch, Enelow, F. Cohen ; with con- 
cluding words by Kohler (vide Appendix). 

The following resolutions were then presented and unanimously 
approved : 

Detroit, Mich., June 29, 1903. 

Moritz Lazarus, not unjustly called the Mendelssohn of the nineteenth 
century, passed away in his seventy-ninth year, at Meran, Austria, April 13. 
It is unnecessary to point out before a convention of rabbis the immortal 
value of the author of Jewish Ethics and of the life of Jeremiah, who, aside 
from being one of the leading exponents of modern philosophy, has been 
one of the leading figures in modern Jewish history. His addresses at the 
synods of Leipsic and Augsburg, his sympathetic sketches of Jewish life in 
his " Treu und Frei," and his participation in Jewish communal life, so rare 
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in men who have won promLaence in academic life and in scientific literature, 
call for a tribute of gratitude ; be it therefore 

Resolved. That we record our feeling of sorrow at the demi&e of Moritz 
Lazarus and our gratitude for his everlasting contributions to Jewish litera- 
ture, and that we express our heartfelt sympathy to his widow, Mrs. Nahida 
Ruth Lazarus, in her bereavemenC. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. Dbutsch. 

M. L. i'lABUOLlS. 

Leo Mann'Heimeh. 
Isaac S, Moses. 

DrrKoiT, Mice., June 39, 1903. 

One of the greatest sculptors of modern times has passed away in Mark 
Antokolski, who died at Wiesbaden. July 9, 1902. The mere fact that a son 
of the ghetto of Wilna has won such fame aa to have caused the Russian 
Academy of Arts to pay him a tribute of adniiratiou, is a refutation both of 
the charges against the Jews in general as being bare of origiiialitj' in art 
and against our Russian brethren in particular as a danger and a detriment 
to their country. Withal, aside from the fact that his themes, frequently were 
taken from Jewish life and history, all the masterpieces of his art are con- 
ceded to be permeated by a true Jewish spirit. It is therefore eminently fit 
that the Central Conferei>ce of Aiiierica,n Rabbis record its sorrow at the 
demise of the great artist whose very lite was a yindicalion of Judaism 
and the condemnation of the outrages of KishinefF, 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. DEtrrsca. 

Leo ^fftN>HElMElL 

EAitNETr A. Elzas. 
Freuekick Cohn. 
H. G. Enelow. 



Detroit, Mich.. June 29. itjo.^' 
Since our Conference met in its last convocation, three of D?!!?.! niDtS 'TCn 
who have valiantly fought for justice to Israel and for the ideals of a 
human brotherhood have passed away. On the 25th of November, 1502 Ru- 
dolph Virchow, one of the world'.s leading scientists, died; on the 29th of the 
same month, the great French novelist, Emile Zola, saccumbed to an unfor- 
tunate accident, and on the ad of November, 1902, Heinrich Rickert, the 
President of the Vereir aur Bekampfung des .Antisemitismus, departed this 
life. It seems: to the undersigned the eminent duly of this Conference to give 
expression to our grateful appreciation of the courageous attitude of Virchow 
and Ki^^kert, who, at the time when anti-Semitism was the safest way to 
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political success, combated racial prejudice and remained true to the ideals 
of a united humanity which our prophets have taught and which will at 
one time become realities D'O'n nnnSD- We especially desire to record our 
gratitude to the memory of Emile Zola, whose unselfish attitude in the cause 
of Alfred Dreyfus is the noblest leaf in the wreath of fame which posterity 
will place on the brow of the great novelist. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the expression of our gratitude to these noble men be 
recorded in the minutes of this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. Deutsch. 

David Philipson. 

Charles S. Levy. 

A. Simon. 

W. WlIXNER. 

Detroit, Mich., June 29, 1903. 

Professor Abraham Berliner, Ph. D., of Berlin, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on May 3. Professor Berliner has for forty years been among the 
foremost workers in the field of Jewish history and literature. Be it therefore 
Resolved, To extend to the aged scholar the expression of our gratitude 
for the meritorious work which he has done and to send to him one sub- 
scription for the Mekize Nirdamim Society, of which he is the manager and 
promoter, for the H. U. C. Library. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. Deutsch. 

S. H. SONNESCHEIN. 

S. Hecht. 
Isaac S. Moses. 
Joseph Stolz. 

Detroit, Mich., June 29, 1903. 
Dr. Michael Friedlaender, principal of Jews' College of London, celebrated 
recently his seventieth birthday. His literary work in the field of mediaeval 
philosophical literature, especially his tr.anslation of Malmonides' Moreh 
Nebuchim, and his text-book of Jewish religion, have won for him a lasting 
place in the history of Jewish literature. While the majority of the members 
of this Conference are not in agreement with Dr. FriedJaender's religious 
views, we nevertheless gratefully acknowledge the worth of his scientific labors, 
and consider it our duty to present to him our hearty wishes for the declining 
years of his life, hoping that he may be spared to enrich our literature with 
his scholarly pen. Respectfully submitted, 

G. Deutsch. 

W. WiLLNER. 

Jacob Nieto. 
Marcus Friedlander. 
George Solomon. 
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Detroit, Mich,, June 2Q, igoj. 
In recognition of the services that Baron Horace tie Giinabiirg, of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, has rendered Judaism and die Jewish cause, liotli by his 
philanthropic works and by cliampioning the cause of Jewish e-ducatioti and 
science, as President riD-" '3 n^OCJ'n 'S'SO man: and 

WnzHErts. Baron Horace de Gun?-burg reached his seventieth anniversary 
on February to, 1Q03, an event which was celebrated by hi? friends and 
admirers all over the world; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Central Couterence of American Rabbis extend to Baron 
Horace de Giinzhurg lis heartiest congratulations on the occasicn of his 
Seventieth anniversary. 

Jic^solvid, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Baron GiinKburg. and 
spread upon the minutes of tile Conference- 

"Respectfully submitted, 

A. B. RriS'e. 
G. Deutscu. 
L. Grossman. 
r, S, Raisi-n. 

Detroit, MtCH-, Jwne 29, 190,1. 
Dr. H. Brady, who has done very meriiorions work in the lines of medi- 
aeval Jewish literature, has prepared the material for an edition of the poems 
of Solomon ihn Gabirol. The works of this great singer in Israel have hitlierio 
been neglected, just an his merits in the field of philosophy had to wait for 
eight centuries nnlil they were rccogiiiecit. It is therefore worthy of grateful 
recognition that Ihn Gabirol's works shall finally he resuscitated. Be it 
therefore 

Rcfolv(d, That this Crinference appropriate the sum of one hundred marks 
($24,00) to aid the edition of Gahirol's work, and that the memhers of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis be requested to assist the editor by 
individual subscriptions, 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. Deuthch. 
Fredehjck CoHy. 

B.4RNETT A. ElZAS. 

Detroit, Mich., June 29. igoj. 

It is generally recognized that the greatest Jewish literary inidertaking of 
modern times is the Jewish Encyclopedia. It is meet and proper that this 
organization encourage in H mauiier other than verbal its appreciation of this 
great work. Therefore be it 

Resulvi'd, That this Conference subscribe yearly for a copy of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, and this copy to be oiFered as a prize in three snccessive years 
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to that student of the senior class of the Hebrew Union College who will 
write the best essay on a subject to be assigned by the Faculty of that 
institution. 

Respectfully submitted, 

David Philipson. 

Jacob Voors anger. 

Abrah Simon. 

Edward N. Calisch. 

Rabbi Stolz presented the report of committee on Marriage- 
Agenda : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE-AGENDA. 

Your Committee, appointed to submit a marriage-agenda to the Conference 
for a prospective Ministers' Handbook, begs leave to report that such an 
agenda has already been submitted to the Conference by Dr. Mielziner in the 
year igoi and, having received its sanction, has been published in the Year 
Book of 1901, page 42. 

Moreover, finding upon correspondence with a number of rabbis that their 
marriage ceremony agrees in practically every detail with the ceremony adopted 
by the Conference, we recommend for consistency's sake and out of reverence 
to the memory of our Honorary President, a re-publication of the ceremony 
prepared by the late Dr. Mielziner, who was a recognized authority on the sub- 
ject of marriage and who has taught his marriage ceremony to most of the 
rabbis now occupying pulpits in this country. 

We would further recommend that, for the guidance of the American 
Rabbinate, some specimen marriage addresses be collected and published by 
the Conference in its prospective Ministers' Handbook. 

Respectfully submitted by 

Tobias Schanfarber. 
Joseph Stolz. 

Prof. Deutsch then read his paper on " Munk " {vide Appendix). 



WEDNESDAY, JULY i, 1903, g.30 A. M. 

The Conference was called to order by the Presideint. Prayer was 
offered by Rabbi Freund. 

The members then listened to the explanation of some of the 
Psalms by Mr. Ehrlich. 
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Rabbi Philipson then presented report of committee on Relation 
bi-tween Rabbi and Congregation. He prefaced his report with th e i 
following remarks: ^H 

Before reading- this report I mnst make this statement. T believe^^ 
this matter can be considered only by an organization in which both 
sides are represented. We can only speak for the Rabbinical side. 
The con^^regational side is not represented here. So, of course, 
whatever we may discuss will only be a matter of discussion and 
deliberation. I miist also state the Other two members of my com- 
mittee are not here. I was not able to submit my report to them. 
1 wrote, however, to both, and from a line received from Rabbi 
Leucht I have his idea quit^e fully. I have embodied most of his 
ideas in this report in one way or another. From Rabbi Sarafield 
I have not beard. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE OK RELATION BETWEEN RABBI ANI 

CONGREGATION. 

The spiritual -welfare of the Jewish CDmrnuntty depeinJs iipon the mulual 
relationship of rabbi and congregation. Tlii^ relationship is unique. True, the 
cangTtgadon employs the rabbi, and the rabbi serves the congregation, but the 
attitude of the one to the other is not that of employer to employee, or of 
servant to master. The relation should be that of mutual confidence and 
respect; the congregation, through its board, should feel that the rabbi's posi- 
tion is an honorable one and that in honoring him they honor themselves; 
the rabbi sh<*u!(J fed that his cotigregation is a sacred charge, and do every- 
thing for his people in the spirit of holy sincerity. They should stand to one 
another in a relation as close as that which unites the members o£ a house- 
hold. Where this mutual confidence exists, the high cause wherein both are 
enlisted will be truly furthered and the religious life will he exalted. 

The congregation that upholds the dignity of its rabbi benefits old and young 
alike, inasmuch as they derive instruction, inspiration and comfort from him 
u'ho ministers to their spiritual needs and reverence for him is in harmony 
with the traditional sentiment expressed by our sages in the words, i<"ilD 

□•□::' ti-i\D2 131 

To realize this high ideal in our congregational life, we beg to submit the;, 
following propositions : 

(u) The Election of the Rabbi. 

We discountenance the so-cailed " trial sermon " except in the case of the 
rabbinical nqvice, who is just entering the pulpit, pr of such as have been in 
office only a short time and of whose capacity there is no other means of 
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judging. But in all other cases we are of the opinion that it would add to the 
dignity of both the congregation seeking a minister, and the candidates 
desiring the position, if some other method were pursued than that now com- 
monly in vogue of having the candidate come, place himself on exhibition 
and preach one or two trial sermons, which may be no test of the man's 
ability whatever. We suggest as far preferable that the congregation in search 
of a minister appoint a committee to go and hear the rabbi they think of engag-, 
ing, in his own pulpit, twice or thrice; this will be a far better test than a 
dozen trial sermons ; then, if this committee is satisfied with his preaching, 
his character and his work and standing in the community where he has lived 
and labored, and upon consultation with him find that he seems to be the man 
for whom they are seeking, the congregation wil! be prepared the better to 
extend him a call. 

(b) The Term of the Rabbl 

It is to the advantage of both congregation and rabbi that they become closely 
identified with one another's interests ; therefore the practice prevalent in many 
congregations of electing a rabbi for one or two years after he has proved 
his fitness for the position during a year of probation should be discontinued. 
It is the fruitful source of dissension in the congregation and of uneasiness 
for the rabbi. Every annual efection involves a possible ruffling of the con- 
gregational peace. One of two methods should become customary; either an 
election for a long term of years, or, preferably, an election for an undeter- 
mined term, with the understanding that either party to the contract can 
dissolve it for sufficient reasons. 

If a congregation's constitution provides for the annual or biennial election 
of its minister, the Conference suggests that such congregation be requested 
to change its law in conformity with this paragraph. 

(c) The Question of Contract. 

In case of the election of the rabbi and his acceptance of the office, it goes 
without saying that he should remain faithful to his contract unless released 
by the congregation. However, should a rabbi desire to leave his charge for 
another in view of the larger field of usefulness that it opens for him, we can- 
not but consider it unwise for his congregation to prevent him, for his work 
will suffer, and under such circumstances it is better for both parties to sever 
the connection. Should the congregation insist upon the bond in spite of the 
apparent dissatisfaction of the rabbi, nothing remains for the latter but to con- 
tinue at his post, or, in case of departure, to lay himself open to the charge 
of not keeping faith. However, in all such difficult cases, this Conference 
offers its good offices to bring about a mutual understanding between both 
parties. 

id) The Rabbi and the Board of Tkustees. 

If anyone has the interest of the congregation at heart, it is the rabbi. There 
should be perfect confidence between the board, as the representative of the 
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ongrcgatiou, and the rabbi. In order that they may W able tn keep in full 
Umch wilti aiie another, the rabbi s-hould be an lionorarj member of the board 
and be privileged to attend its meetings. He gives more attention and study 
lo the religious needs of tlic commuiiitj' than anyone else, and it is only natural 
ihat he should be better informed on tbc subject than any member of the 
co-agregation. The election of the rabbi as an honorary member ot the hoard 
win do more than aiiyrhing else to remove the veiled distrust of the rabbi that 
prevails to some extent in a number of congregations! boards. 

(e) HiTOAL Chances. 

Sinc€ the rabbi is the religious guide of the congregation, no action touching 
the ritua], the school, or any brancli of congregational activity should be taken 
by a board without toiisnlting him. Unless this confidence in the ability of the 
rabbi to advise wisely exists, no true good can result from his ministrations. 
The rabbi should not be looked npon simply as the paid servant of the congre- 
gation, who is to be commanded lo do this or forbidden to do that On the 
other hand, the rabbi should not be autocratic; he should make no important 
change in the ritual or take any step that involves an alteration in any channel 
of congregational activity without consuliing atid advising with the standinjj 
committee on ritual. In x word, mutual coiilidencc should o^ist, and both 
parties should work hand in hand, having in mind solely the good of the cause, 
and not personal aggrandizement. The rabbi ls the spiritual head of the con- 
gregation, and only when he ia respected as such does the right spirit prevail. 
When he can no longer he respected as such, it is time for the relations to be 
severed, 

{/) The Rahdi an-d Ikchease of Meuiebship. 

While it is the duty of the rabbi to further the material prosperity of his 
congregalinu and to do all h« can to euUst the interest and co-operation of the 
unaffiliated, yet we cannot but regiard it as unfortunate that the minister's 
usefulness i« judged frequently from the standpoint of commercialism, which 
gauges his success and worth wholly by the increase in the membership roll. 

Now, it were folly to disregard ttie linancJai side of conffregationai life and 
lln; pecessity of effort to bring niOney into the treasury. Bui this is not the 
rabbi's chief concern. When he can bring new members into the fold without 
sacriliciflg tht dignity of his position, let him do so. In. truth, it is of the 
highest importance that he should bring into the congregation every one 
among the unaffiliated whom he can influence. But, after all, it is his work in 
ibd pulpil. the study and the community that tells. If this work is effective, the 
congregation will increase; the board of trustees will not find great difficulty 
in inducing people to affiliate themselves with the congregation under the 
charge of such a minister. 

(g) The Radbi in the Pulpit. 
The rabbi stands and falls with his pulpit work. This is his chief concern. 
The congregation has the right to expect the very best that is in him. He may 
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not take this work lightly, nor step into his pulpit unless he is thoroughly 
prepared. On the other hand, the congregation should receive his utterances 
in a sympathetic spirit. Every rabbi ought to welcome honest criticism, but 
the faiilt-iiriding, carping attitude that obtains in so many instances on the 
part of laymen cannot be deprecated too strongly. Let our people come to the 
house of worship not as critics but as worshipers. 

The congregation has the right to expect Jewish sermons from the pulpiL 
The pulpit is not a platform for the discussion of miscellaneous themes of an 
encyclopediac nature. Conversely, the pulpit is the rabbi's domain ; it is sheer 
presumption for any officer or member of the congregation to dictate to him 
what to preach. It should also be his privilege to invite into his pulpit any one 
who he thinks has a right to stand there. 

(A) Pastoral Work. 
The Jewish conception of the rabbi is that he should be primarily a scholar, 
not a pastor. He should call on his people on occasions of joy and sorrow, 
in sickness and in trouble; but miscellaneous, undiscriminating social calling 
that passes under the name of pastoral work is a sham and a delusion as pas- 
toral work. The gossip of the day forms the theme of conversation, and it is 
difficult to understand how the cause for which the rabbi stands is fathered in 
any way. If his ideal is to be scholarly and true to the best traditions of Juda- 
ism, he should not be expected to fritter his time away by constant attendance 
upon social functions, for in the long run this cannot but work to the detriment 
of the congregation, the cause he represents and himself. Naturally this does' 
not mean to say that he shall not endeavor to know his people and to be on 
terms of pleasant social converse with the members of his congregation. It is 
absolutely necessary for him to know his people if he is to be able to minister 
successfully to their needs, but it is simply out of the question for him to give 
to this social work a leading place in his activity if he wishes to be something 
more than a society man in the pulpit. 

(0 The Rabbi and Religious Instruction, 

The religious school is so important an adjunct of the congregation that the 
rabbi, in taking charge of it, must give it his best thought. The school is the 
foundation whereon the congregation rests. The rabbi should be the super- 
intendent of the school, and nothing should be done in the school without 
his being consulted.. The same relation should exist between him and the 
school board as was set forth above in speaking of the congregational board. 
His should be the duty of recommending the teachers for the school, and no 
teacher should be dismissed without his consent. He should arrange the cur- 
riculum of the school. He should organize, as far as he can, other classes 
for the study of Judaism, the Bible and Jewish history. The longer he can 
hold his young people by means of these various classes, the better. This is 
his legitimate work. He is primarily the Jewish teacher. If he devotes him- 
self to his pulpit work and his religious classes as he ought, he will do the 
4 
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cause which tie represents all that good which may be rightfully and naturally 
expetted itCirj him. 






(;') The Rabbi as the Repiie3entati%*e of the Cohcsegation is t 

CoMMUNiTr AT Large. 

In our Americaji lift the rabbi is a citizen of his community as well as the 
spirilna! head of his congregation. As the representative of the congregation, 
it should be his pleasure as well as his duty to represent his congregation iti 
the various charitabk. municipal and social activities that interest the com- 
niLinity at large. His congregation expects this, for he must be not only in 
the world but of it. 

Re&pectf nlly submitted. 

Davil Philipson, 

K. KOHLES, 

Max L. Makcous, 
G. Deutsch, 
Joseph Stolz, 

Committee 



On motion of Rabbi Kohler the report of Rabbi Philipson was 
received and discussed. 



Rabbi Kohler. — Mr. Chairman, the generous applause that fol- 
fowed the reading of the paper shows, that it expresses the views 
of us all, and y^t, I wish to say, because I want this paper to b; 
efficient, 1 would not be in any particular hurry in having it d 
cnlated. It seems to me, it is a great step forward, that the very 
presentation of the paper .shows, that the rabbis of America begin 
to be conscious of their power and of their dignity. And it is time, 
indeed, that the rabbis of this country give expression to that feel- 
ing, that the dignity of the rabbinical office mustj by all means, be 
upheld against attacks and innuendoes, that come from all quarters, 
from the pew, from the administration of congregations. The 
rabbinical position is at the present time not yet What it should be. 
But it is by far better than it was 20 or 25 years ago. And there is 
no doubt that the Rabbinical Conference has greatly and essentially 
contributed to the upholding of the dignity and the recognition of 
the power of the rabbi. Now, because this is so, I would hke to see 
the paper presented by my friend and colleague, Dr. Phihpson, 
go through a little scrutiny, before it is presented to the world, aa 
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the expression of the rabbis of this country. The vtry tact, that it 
starts in res medids shows that it is not the kind of a paper we want 
to circulate to the world. The paper expresses certain needs and 
certain ideas, but it does not, as yet, express the principles, the high 
principles, we want to emphasize, and upon which such a relation 
should be established between rabbi and congregation. I, for one, 
for instance, would start with a preamble giving expression to the 
needs of such a recog^nition, perhaps with a retrospective view, and 
thus state what the object of such a, paper is, because, Mr. President, 
r feel certain that the paper wiil be read by every trustee and every 
tiiember of every cDngreg"ation, They do not care what our opinion 
is about Delitzsch, or about the marriage-agenda, or anything; else, 
but here where the authority of Che Parnas is touched upon, and 
where the great infallibility of the congregation is questioned, I am 
sure everybody will feel called upon to form an opinion. And so, 
gentlemen, let us make the right start to-day, though we need not 
at once decide upon this question. 



Rabbi Franklin. — I rise to say a word or two emphasizing per- 
haps from another standpoint what Dr. Kohler has said. I, too^ 
believe that this is one of the most important documents that could 
possibly have been brought before this Conference, so far as its 
impressions upon the laymen are concerned. Unquestionably this 
paper, when printed, will be read with a threat deal of interest and 
eagerness by the members of our various congregations. They arc 
exceedingly anxious to know what attitude the rabbi assumes to~ 
ward these important questions. And yet, I also agree that it 
might be a little unwise, to say the lea^t. for us to rush into print a 
report on this question without giving it very careful consideration. 
And though I am in hearty sympathy with the spirit of the report as 
a whole, there is, at least, one of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, with which I personally stand utterly at variance. This 
refers to the recommendation of making the rabbi an honorary 
mt'mber of the Board, thereby extending to him the right to attend 
all the Board meetings. Personally I have never served a congre- 
gation where I was not welcome to attend every meeting of the 
Board, and yet, 1 have consistently refrained from availing myself 
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of the priviltffen unless I had some special matter of congregational 
interest to "bring before them. It does seem to me, Mr. Chgirman, 
that there are two sides to this question. Surely there are matters 
to be discussed liy the Board with which the minister had better 
not concern himself. Some of them even concern himself, 1 
licve we ought to try to give our Trustees every opportunity for a 
free and fair discussion of the ministry. And I do know, that if 
the minister attends the Board meeting's that some of them will be 
reticent about saying' things which are in their hearts. Perhaps you 
thiiik it is best so. You are mistaken. Let them have an opportu- 
nity nf saying what they feel and think. Moreover, in a well- 
regulated congregation the affairs that take place in the Board 
meeting, it seems to me, are not of vital concern to the minister. 
The Board, as I understand it. is created for the purpose of super- 
vising the fiscal and financial affairs of the congregation. Now. it 
does seem to me, that the less the minister has to do with the finan- 
cial affairs of the congregation the hetter off is he, and the better 
off is his congregation. (Applause.) Personally. I don't want to 
know all the littk quibbles and quarrels that take place among the 
members of my Board. Personally, 1 shall have more respect for 
many of my members if I do not happen to know that they are six 
months in arrears with their dues. And. therefore. I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is one of the matters that ought to he given very 
careftd attention hefore the report comes to print. 



Lers I 
tte^I 

■r a I 



Rabbi David Klein. — It seems to me, that the report as pre- 
sented by Rahhi Phiilpson shows a very careful and model analysis 
of existing conditions. It is necessary to define, and define well, 
the rig"hts and privileges of the minister. Such rights and privi- 
leges are but rarely recognized in many a congregation. It seems 
to me that the suggestions of the report as to the rabbis participating 
in the conferences of the congregation are fully justified. While, 
it is true, that the report bejrins immediately with suggestions and 
enters at once into a discussion of these rights and privileges, the 
suggestion of Dr. Kohler is very wise. The report should open 
with a preamble, and for this rea.son, while all these suggestions 
contained in the report are timely and necessary, I would reconi- 
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mend that Rabbi Philipson be requested to amend his report, as 
suggested by Dr. Kohler, and perhaps make other amendments, 
which should be added, and reported again to this Conference before 
it adjourns. 

Rabbi C. S. Levi. — It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the matters 
touched upon in this report are timely, and with the implication, 
which has been suggested by Dr. Kohler, will meet all the require- 
ments of the rabbis, and also the needs of the congregations. I do 
not believe it wise to speak of salaries and make demands. I, how- 
ever, propose the reconstruction of this paper, so that no mention 
of salary be made. 

Rabbi Philipson. — I feel the members are perfectly right in the 
contention that this report should have further consideration, and 
I am very sorry that the other members of the committee were not 
present that I might consult with them — Dr. Leucht being in 
Europe, and Dr. Samfield not being here. 

I simply wish to answer a few of the remarks that have been 
made before the vote is taken. In the first place, I would not have 
submitted this report at this time, but had I not done so I would have 
felt that I had neglected a duty, I felt that a report was due, and 
for that reason the report was read this morning without having 
been submitted to the other members of the committee. Now, this 
is not a paper on the relation between the rabbi and- the congrega- 
tion, but only a report, and, therefore, I could not go into the long 
historical retrospect, such as Dr. Kohler suggests; still I am very 
much in accord with him that such a paper ought to be written. I 
Jid certainly start from the beginning — for I started with the elec- 
tion of the rabbi ; this is the first point in the relation between the 
rabbi and the congregation. I fully agree, that a paper going out 
as authority from this Conference, should have a short preamble; 
this should be the opening paragraph of the report and with this 
I believe Dr. Kohler will be satisfied. 

As to the point of an ethical code, I frankly concur with the 
doctor ; but we were not asked to report upon the relation between 
rabbi and rabbi. It is unfortunate that there has to be an etiiical 
code of that kind. 




Raebi Piiir.iPSON,^Now. a word as to Rabbi Franklin's object 
tion. I believe a minister ought to have the privilege of attending 
the meetings of the Board. I do not say he shall go there every 
time, but hf ought to be au honorary member of the Board. I do 
not wish to attend every meeting of the Hoard, hut there arc meet- 
ings I do want to attend, meetings at which questions touching the 
religious welfare of the congregation arc discussed. We cannot 
den}' the fact that there is a feehng abroad that the Board stands as 
a sort of buffer between the rabbi and the congregation. It is not 
true of all congregations. There are some very fine congregations 
in this country and there are others that are not so fi.ne. We must 
strive to overcome this sentiment; the Board and the rabbi should 
be in perfect harmony. Both have the best interests of the congre- 
gation at Jicart. As I have said, this is simply an individual report, 
r thank the Conference very much for their reception of the report, 
and I fee! grateful that the day has come when the sentiments ex- 
pressed meet with such unanimous approval from the members of 
the Conference, because I think the report does say something, which 
might have called forth some dissent. The practical unanimity 
with which this report has been received is, 1 think, a splendid sign. 
Now, might I suggest this : That this report, inasmuch as it is 
only an individual expression of opinion, not having been submitted 
to the other two members of the committee, be referred to a com- 
mission of five. I think this important subject is one that should 
l>e fully gone into. ]t is the hrst time this matter has been brought 
before any Rabbinical Conference and it is sufficient that it has 
been reported to-day ; we need not be in a very great hurry to act 
immediately. Above all let us be deliberate in the matter, for it is 
very important. There may he other points to be included which 
some of you will think of, and in the multitude of counsel there is 
wisdom. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would move that this report 
be referred to a committee of five to be appointed by the Chair, at 
leisure, and that this committee shall bring in a report to the next 
Conference, or if you will at some meeting of this Conference, say 
Friday- 
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Rabbi Geo. Solomon. — In order to bring this matter before the 
Conference, I would agree thoroughly in what Rabbi Phllipson 
has said. It looks as though we were all in accord on this question. 
I would move a substitute for the motion before the house, to this 
effect : that the report as submitted by Dr. Philipson be referred to 
a committee of five, to report Friday morning, and that the report, 
as then adopted, be sent out in any manner this Conference may 
desire. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 

The Chair appointed the following as members of that committee : 
Philipson, Kohler, Stolz, Deutsch and Margolis. 

The report of the commission on the Sabbath question was then 
presented by Rabbi Voorsanger, Chairman {vide Appendix). 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — The commission unanimously reply to point 
number two, that Sunday services are not only commendable but 
must be considered as in strict accord with all Jewish -precedent. 
Judaism regards both public worship and instruction on every day 
of the week as necessary to the religious discipline of our people. 

Rabbi Sonneschein. — Not to leave the impression among our 
brethren, that this wording and phrasing is a mere caprice, I wish 
it to be clearly understood, that we do not intend to invalidate tradi- 
tional distinctions or to touch irreverently the elemental sanctity of 
our Sabbath. To take such a notion were simply absurd. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — I have watched the discussions and listened 
to the splendid paper of Dr. Kohler, the healthy suggestions of Dr. 
Philipson, and every other suggestion made on this fioor. It has 
impressed itself deeply on me, that there is no single proposition 
which has been made, either as regards the doctrine of Israel or the 
ritual condition of the present time, in which the Conference is not 
ultimately compelled to place itself in the humiliating attitude of a 
body that can only engage in academical discussions and commit no 
final act, impressing itself on the people at large. 



Rabbi Sonneschein. — I, for one, as a member of that commit- 
tee, cannot be silent. I have to speak. It is to me a. matter of con- 
science and nobody can stifle my conscience. I want to say that I 
for one, as a member of the committee, am tinder the most sacred 
impression, that the institution of a Sunday Sabbath will lead to a 
terrible schism. 



■1 




Rabbi Voohsanger. — In reply to all questions, this has to be said: 
That some of the gentlemen on tlie floor of the house seem to be 
unable to understand that the Conference last year appointed a com- 
mission, not to present a report upon one point, but upon seven points. 
Tliese seven points in reality do not present a unity of subjects. 
They widely depart from one another in many respects. Thi! chair- 
man of the commission, therefore, assigned to each member one 
point to answer, and these members of the commission, who pre- 
sented their answers, presented them as their subjects impressed 
tliemselves upon them, each answering in accordance with the points 
he had under consideration. The commission, tlierefore. feels that 
each member has a right to present his own study of die question. 

Prof. Deutsck. — I do not recollect this to be the case. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — May I say in reply, inasmuch as Prof. 
Deutsch has made this statement, that he ought to have stated to the 
Conference in addition, that the chairman of this commission wrote 
him as early as December rg, and received no answer for three 
months, that Dr. Deutsch did not attend to this work for the whole 
year, that finally he promised to write his answer to the point sub- 
mitted to him; and when the chairman saw him last week. Dr. 
Deutsch Said, he had no time to give the matter his attention. The 
Conference ought to kjiow ail these facts. This commission has no 
report. It brings a study of the points submitted, The word 
" report " is a misnomer. You have no right to expect a report 
from us. We have been working for a whole year in order to find 
some truth, and you have no right to cast into our teeth the asser- 
tion, that we have not been obedient to true parliamentary proceed- 
ings. We have studied the questions submitted to us, and we had 
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a right to submit to this conference the result of our study and our 
consultation. If you do not wish to listen, as Dr. Enelow says, you 
need not do it. 

Rabbi Silverman. — The commission convicts itself by what the 
chairman stated. This is no report, no adequate report. 

A Member.^ — If the chairman of the commission had stated this 
at the presentation of the report, all this misunderstanding would 
have been avoided. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — I did make the statement. 

Rabbi Klein. — I move that Dr. Enelow be heard. 

Rabbi Enelow. — I have only one word to say. This is not a 
report, it is simply a study on one point of that work which' was 
assigned to the commission on the Sabbath question, and, for that 
reason, it has no practical bearing upon our attitude to the Sabbath 
at all. It is a scientific, honest and simple statement of the subject, 
as I have been able to present to our commission. It is an answer 
to the question into which this Conference should inquire, whether 
the institution of a Sunday Sabbath is or is not inconsistent with 
the historical and theological principles underlying Judaism ; and 
whether or not such an institution would not be productive of schis- 
matic action, by which its advocates would expose themselves to 
the possibility of creating a new sect in the midst of the Jewish 
people. (Rabbi Enelow then read part of the report, vide Appen- 
dix.) 

Rabbi Kohler. — I have a motion to make, and that is, that we 
have one or two hours devoted to the discussion of the subject, 
because we cannot allow the report, as it has been now presented to 
us, to remain in this state. I wish to state that I am happy, that I 
did not at once follow the advice or the urging of my neighbor to 
rise when Dr. Voorsanger presented his paper, because he did not 
bring a clear and concise report. I am thankful to Dr. Voorsanger 
for having allowed Dr. Enelow to present us a paper which, to- 
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gether with his, is more valuable than all the reports that the 
mission could have brought had they devoted their entire time to it. 
It is this consideration of all ideas that lies at the bottom oi what you 
call a report. Gentlemen, we show to the world by the two views 
presented to us, that we are not ready either to cut away from the 
past in a hurry., without regard to our obligations, nor are we ready 
to legislate for all times. 



Rabbi Philipson.— The good doctor is discussing this point an 
the question before the house is whether we are to decide to discuss 
this now or at some future time in executive session. 
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Rabbi Kohler. — I do not want any executive session. I desire 
that all the world rnay hear us. It is a (nost vital question of Juda- 
ism ; tlie most vital ever discussed, and we need not be ashamed of 
those papers. Both are full of suggestions and rank among the 
very best ever presented. They are worthy of discussion, and. 
therefore, I move that we have two hours devoted to this most vit 
question, and then have the commission report. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 
The Conference adjouraed till 2 p. m. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Rabbi Vodrsangek. — As chairman of the commission appointed 
to pa.ss on these points. I would respectfully recommend, that, before 
the discussion opens, this Conference pass upon two important 
points involved in the discussion. The first is, whether it is ad 
able that we go into executive session during this discussion. 




Rabb! Guttmachkr,^! desire to offer a substitute; In view 
of the fact, that the report submitted is virtually not a report (not 
having been signed by a majority of the commission), I propose 
that the discussion of the whole subject be deferred until we have 
a report signed by a majority of the members of the commLss.io 
and that this commission be continued. 



vi^^H 
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Rabbi Voorsanger. — This motion is out of order. This Con- 
ference decided to devote two hours to the discussion of the subject. 
There is really no motion before the house "because you are on the 
order of the day. 

RabBi Willner. — I move a reconsideration of the motion. This 
discussion was set for this afternoon, I voted in the affirmative. 

The motion was seconded. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — I rise to a question of privilege. The Con- 
ference is under a misapprehension of the scope of Rabbi Gutt- 
macher's motion. Rabbi Guttmacher moves that in view of this 
report not having been signed by a majority, the discussion is out 
of order. There are two clauses ; on the first clause I have a decided 
word to say to the Conference — 

The Chair. — You are not discussing the question as to whether 
we shall reconsider or not. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — Yes, I am discussing it. 

The Chair. — The discussion is out of order. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — Pardon me, I stand upon my rights. 

The Chair. — You wanted to ask a question and you take the 
privilege of making a full statement. I will rule everything out of 
order except the putting of this motion. 

A Member. — The President is, in this case, absolutely wrong; 
The motion of Rabbi Voorsanger was seconded and that is the only 
motion before the house. 

The Chair. — You are mistaken. The motion of Rabbi Voor- 
sanger is not before the house. The question before the house is 
Rabbi Winner's motion to reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was then put by the Chair and declared 

lost. 
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The Chair.— Now the question is on Rabbi Guttniacher's motion. 
You have a chance to discuss this question whether you want to 
refer the subject back to the commission or not. 

The motimi was put to a vote and declared lost 



The Chaih. — The question before the house now is the motion 
of Rabbi Voorsanger, that we enter into executive session and a 
condensed discussion be given to the press. 

R.\BBi KoHLER.— I am ver>' sorry to force myself on the attentjon 
of the Conference, but one or two iittie things must be done before 
this discussion can proceed. You may as well allow die chairman 
an opportunity for suggesting that there is a way in which the dis- 
cussion shall tend, so that we may not travel away from tlie subject 
as wc unfortunately ven' often do. I have prepared the following 
for the Conference, and I beg to introduce it as a motion. That at 
the next Conference, the members then present be prepared to vole 
on the best methods of cotisefving the ideas presetited to-day and 
involved in the Sabbath question. Second, that the decision of the 
Conference be laid before an authoritative organization to be created 
for its confirmation. And next, diat the manner of the constitution 
of this authoritative body be discussed in connection with Dr. Mar- 
golis' paper, in which, I understand, a definite method of formation 
and organization will be presented; and also in connection with the 
suggestions that have been so ably presented by the President in his 
annual message. You must remember, on the third point, iif so far 
as the subject of the Sunday is concerned, there are at present only 
two ideas or suggestions before the Conference, and the third will 
lie presented tomorrow. Now, I have a great deal of faith in the 
clear-headedness of Prof. Margolis, and I recommend that thn* 
Conference first listen to his suggestions before engaging in a gen- 
eral discussion of this particular subject. It would therefore be 
wise to confine the discussion to-daj', first, to the merits of the four 
ixiints presented, viz, ; the point of Rabbi Sonnescheiii ; the point 
that I presented as to the definition of rabbinical ; the point pre- 
sented by Rabbi Kieto in reply to the question whether a substitute 
for the Sabbath is schismatic; and the question just read and an- 
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swered that Sunday services are not an attack upon the ritual. 
These are the four points that ought to be under discussion, and not 
the Sunday question. And with these four points before us, I be- 
lieve we will have ample business this afternoon. I make that as a 
motion. 

The Chair, — We will abide by that. 

Rabbi Koiiler, — I would say before this discussion takes place, 
that I would like to have first the points clearly presented. What 
was said as an answer given by Rabbi Sonneschein was rather a 
kind of interpretation of certain Rabbinical sentiments than a clear, 
concise and positive answer to these questions. Although I lis- 
tened attentively to Rabbi Sonneschein's remarks on the first and 
fourth questions, I cannot recall the words, so as to make them a 
subject of discussion ; and similarly do I feel with regard to the defi- 
nition of Rabbi Voorsanger, 

The Chair, — In answer to you, Dr. Kohler, I would say that 
the discussion on point three has been, by the suggestion of the 
commission, postponed till Friday. 

Rabbi Jacobson. — -The point passed this morning is that the 
Sabbath question shall be discussed this afternoon, and I ask whether 
the brethren have any right to limit that discussion. We have a 
right to discuss it as we please. Nobody has a right to limit the 
trend which the discussion shall take. 

The Chair. — The vote was only to postpone the discussion. 
The vote said nothing as to the method of discussion. The Chair, at 
the recommendation of the commission, fixes the method of the 
discussion, and, if the Conference does not decide otherwise, that 
will be the order. 

Rabbi Aaron. — I am afraid this discussion will result in con- 
fusion. Now what has the Sabbath commission reported ? I think 
I can safely say, nobody on this floor can give an answer so concise 
as to make it possible for a subject of discussion. 
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The Chair. — Rabbi Voorsanger answers point one and point_ 
four, taking the conservative side. 

Dr. Voorsanger. — No ! No 1 I take no side. 

The Chair. — He took the consen'ative side while Rabbi Endow 
took the radical side. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — I hope this discussion as to the indefinite 
character of the commission's report will cease. There was a charge 
brought this morning, to which, in part, we may plead guilty, that 
the report is not strictly speaking a majority report. That arose 
from the fact that on this important commission there were four 
members who condescended to do nothing. But setting aside this 
one point, upon which we need not lay any stress at all. the com- 
mission thinks that it has, at the present time, answered five out of 
seven questions, and that these questions are before you for discus- 
sion. Upon questions one and four they accept the opinion of Rabbi 
Sonnescliein. which becomes the opinion of the commission. L"pon 
question two, we present the opinion, which is the opinion of the 
majority of the commission because Prof. Deutsch appended his 
consent to it. Upon question tiifee, I alone reported, with the con- 
sent of the commission. And upon question five, you have heard 
the paper of Rabbi Enelow. Now these five questions, one, two, 
three, four and five, have been consecutively answered. Questions 
six and seven are merely of a practical character, which can be con- 
.signed to another commission. They require no discussion at all. 
because they bear upon certain questions of discipline, which can 
easily be solved. Therefore you have the gist of the commission's 
nport before you, and there is nothing indefinite abotat it except 
Dr. Kohler's assertion, to which I agree, that the commission has 
not presented these five points in as pithy a manner as it ought to. 
But I admit that was impossible. The commission felt that it owed 
this Conference, not merely a statement, but it owed the Conference 
the study itself of the questions, involved in this important matter. 
It did just exactly what it is going to do now. The commission 
intends that this Conference should be a committee of the whole 
on this important question. Because no seven men, no four men. 
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have a right to present final opinions upon questions, that have not 
been settled for fifty years, and may not be settled for another 
generation to come. Therefore, the discussion is before the Con- 
ference, and the Conference has a right to become a part of this 
commission, practically working as a committee of the whole, for 
the purpose of discussing these five consecutive points in which the 
commission has presented its work. 

Prof. Margolis. — I think we can save time, as I see we are not 
prepared to discuss economic questions. We have now learned a 
great deal from the members of the commission, but we are not 
ready to speak upon it to-day. Therefore, I would suggest, that 
the Sabbath commission be asked to formulate the result of their 
conference, in as concise a manner as possible and to send out these 
suggestions to all members of the Conference and ask them to 
express their opinions in writing, to be incorporated in a final report 
at the next convention, when every member may be prepared and 
be able to vote on the question and settle it once for all. 

Rabbi Aaron. — I believe it would be much better to recommit 
the whole question to this commission or to another commission. 

Rabbi Kohler-^I agree with the last speaker. 

The Chair. — Will Dr. Margolis please state his motion? 

Dr. Margolis. — The motion is, that the Sabbath commission be 
asked to reframe in as concise and as clear language as possible their 
five points, making it possible for us to discuss every point ; that 
these points be sent out to members of the Conference, if it can be 
done to-day, in writing; that the members answer in writing; and 
that they then be prepared to discuss it and vote upon it next year. 

Rabbi Philipson moved, that the matter be referred back to the 
commission to recast their suggestions into definite form, and that 
we make this the special order of business for Friday afternoon at 
one o'clock. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Committee nn Hagg'atlali then presented its report: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON A PESACH HAGGADAH. 

Your Comraittc-e on Publication of a Pcsacli Haggadah, under the auspices 
of tile Central Conference of American Rabbis, begs leave to report: 

First. Tlial it lias examined niU'cli of the exisling literature on llie subject, 
indwding various efforts that hav& been made to reconstruct the ancient Seder, 
and to conform it to the need of the present day. 

Second, As a resvilt of this examination, the Committee has concluded that 
it is due to this Conference tliai the Haggnduli, to be issued hy it, shail be a 
work espMially prepared fnjT it, and iJs own publication. 

Third. The Commillep recommends that the wortc to he issued shall em- 
body the quaint charm and traditional .sentiment of the original Haggadah, 
as far as this is consonant with the spirit of the present lime. It furthermore 
recommends that the work shall offer as an appendix, historical material and 
additional literature of an intereatins. instructive and inspiring nature. 

Fnwih. The Committee furthermore reports that it was fortunate in having 
had sulimilted to il a version of the Haggadah especiallj' prepared by one of 
the members of our Conference. Rabbi Wm. Roscnau, Ph. D.. of Baltimore, 
the musical portions of which have h«cn especially arranged by another mem- 
ber of this Conference, the Rev. Alois Kaiser, Baltimore. 

Fifth. The author of this MS. has consented to make such changes and 
additions as seem necessary, in order to conform to the suggestion of the 
Committee. 

.SiJ-fft. The Committee therefore recommends that the Executive Committee 
be authorized to enter into satisfactory BKreement with the author for the p\ir- 
ebase of tliis work, as soon as the conditions above referred to have been 
complied with. 

Respectfully auhmitted. 

Jos. KHAirSKOPF. 

Henry BEHKO-ftiTZ. 

On motion of Rabbi Jacobson the Conference proceeded to the 
consideration of the report, seriattm. 

( Remarks were made by Rabbi.* Willner and Moses on Haggadoth 
which tticy themselves had prepared.) 



Rarbi Chas. Levi.— I move that this portion of the committee's 
report be referred back to the original committee with instructions 
to take into consideration such other Haggadoth as are ready for 
publication, and then present its final report. 
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Rabbi I. S. Moses. — I would like to make an amendment. A 
committee even of five will express the views of five members only. 
Let us take, for instance, the publication of the Union Prayer Book. 
... I am ready to send my Haggadah to anyone who will ask for 
it. My amendment is, that the committee insist that every member 
who wishes to have his Haggadah considered at all, send one to 
every member of the Conference, so that the Conference may decide 
after examining all. 

The amendment was lost. 

The Chairman. — The original motion is before you, to refer 
this question of Haggadah back to the committee and to increase the 
committee to five members. 

The motion was carried. 

Rabbi L. Grossman then read a paper on " Pedagc^cal Methods 
in the Modern Jewish Religious School." {Vide Appendix.) 

The Conference then adjourned till 9.30 a. m. next day. 



THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1903, 9.30 A. M. 
Conference opened with prayer by Rabbi Zielonka. 
(Report of Publication Committee was presented by Rabbi Stolz.) 

REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Detroit, Mich., June 30, 1903. 
To the President and Members of the Central Conference of American Rabbis: 

The Publication Committee entrusted with the printing and handling of the 
publications of the Central Conference of American Rabbis exclusive of the 
Year Book and of the Hymnal, beg leave to report as follows for the fourteen 
months from April 25, 1902, to June 26, 1903 : 

By order of the last Conference we published a seventh edition of 91 12 copies, 
viz, ; 

Volume I 5019 copies. 

Volume II 3093 copies. 

Sabbath Service 1000 copies. 

5 
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And we had 8256 copies bound, viz.: 

Volume! J 2887 doth. 

( 1234 leather. 

Volume ir 3135 cloth. 

Sabbath Service laoo clotb. 

The total cost of this edition amounted to $2202.90, viz. r 

Paper $654,68 

Printing 350.00 

Binding 119S.22 

Since our meeting' at New Orleans, the foUowing thirteen congregations 
adopted the Prayer-book : Mattapan, Miss. ; Pittsfield, Mass. ; Allentown, 
Pa. i Bea.um'ont, Tex.; Brunswick, Ga,. ; Las Vegas, N. M. ; Oklahoma, O. T. ; 
Pensacola, Fla.; San Diego, Cal. ; Sioux City, Iowa; Tampa. Fla.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Ahavath Chesed V Sliaar Hashomayin, Nsw York, 

During this period, 6432 volumes were sold, ^064 volumes more than were 
:w!d during the period of ten month covered by the last report, viz. : 

Volume I — Cloth ,,,,,.., , , ,I?00 

Leather 49Z 

Morocco 99 

Extra Morocco. , . , , 75 

Unbound 714 

3080 

Volume II— Cloth 140S 

Leather 391 

Morocco 104 

Extra Morocco 117 

Unbound 314 

Sahhath Service 1018 

Total 6432 

We also disposed of 232 copies of the Mourner's Service and 17 copies ot 
the Sermon Book. 

The total value of the sales amounted to $5182.67. which was $1761.09 more 
than was reported to the last Conference. 

According^ly, in nine years 57,413 copies of the Prayer-book have beer pur- 
chased and the Ritual has been introduced into 175 congregations. This is no 
mean testimonial to the inner worth of our Prayer-book; and the extent 
to which it has become a Union Prayer-book is strikingly evidenced by the 
fact tliit it has now supplanted the Wise, Eiiihorti, Mer2bac>ier, Ja&trow and 
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Huebsch Prayer-books in the very congregations in which the eminent authors 
of these five most prominent rituals ministered. 

The cash receipts amounted to $4314.86, an increase over last year of $930.59. 

Our outstanding accounts amount to $1596.40, an increase of $Si;.22. 

The inventory shows the following stock on hand : 

Volume I. — Cloth 1404 

Leather 758 

Morocco 1 10 

Extra Morocco 105 

Unbound 184 

Volume II.— Cloth 1535 

Leather 196 

Morocco 592 

Extra Morocco 105 

Unbound 1319 

Sabbath Service 132 

Mourner's Service 1000 

Sermon Books, bound 99 

Sermon Books, unbound 935 

Total value, less 20% discount and 15% commission $5740.59 

The Committee begs leave to recommend : 

(i) The publication of an eighth edition of 5000 copies of Volume I and 
2000 copies of the Sabbath Service, the same to be bound at the discretion of 
the Publication Committee. 

(2) The publication, at a minimum price, of a handy edition of the Sabbath 
and Week-day Service, to be especially adapted for the use of the Field Sec- 
retary of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, in such smaller com- 
munities where no Jewish congregation yet exists. 

(3) A free distribution of our Prayer-books in prisons and reformatory 
institution upon the requisition of the Jewish prison chaplains, approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

(4) According to the established custom of the Conference, the appoint- 
ment by the incoming Executive Committee of a Secretary to the Publication 
Committee, who shall serve for one year at a compensation of 15 per cent 
commission. 

The following is a condensed statement of our financial status : 

RECEIPTS. 

April 25, 1902-June 26, 1903 $43i4-86 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Treasurer, April 25, 1902-June 26, 1903 $4314.86 
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ASSETS. 

Stock on hand. $5740-Sg 

Cash on hand 56.81 

Accounts Receivable 1596.40 

Plates 1 150.00 



liabilities. 



None. 



$8543-80 



In conclusion, the Committee desires to express its obligations to the Secre- 
tary, Rabbi Isaac H. Moses, for his faithful services, and also to append the re- 
port of Mr. Leon Brummer, a certified public accountant and auditor, appointed 
by the President of the Conference to examine the books of the Secretary 
and take inventory. Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph Stolz. 
/ ,.■-,■ t- schanfakbek. 

New York, June 26, 1903. 
Doctor Joseph Silverman, President, Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
Reverend Sir: I beg to report that I have examined the books of Dr. I. S, 
Moses, Secretary of your Publication Committee, and that the following is a 
true statement of affairs as disclosed by the books of account : 



CASH RECEIPTS. 

May, June, July, 1902 ?357-85 



August, 

September, 

October, 

November 

December 

Jan. & Feb., 

March & April, 

May, 

June, 



1903 



r-- 



130.10 

537.04 
71447 
522.83 

376.00 

SSooo 
407.05 

719-52 



REMITTED TO TBEASUBEH. 

August 23, 1902 $357-85 

130.10 

537-04 

677-55 

522.83 



September 


13. 


October 


15- 


November 


10, 


December 


9, 


March 


23. 


May 


H- 


June 


15, 


June 


23, 


June 


26, 



54,314-86 



: 378.00 

. 550.00 

■ 40705 

■ 544-32 
210.12 

$4,314-86 



A statement of the amount of cash in the hands of Dr. Moses for current 
expenses, is as follows : 

Cash on hand, April 29, 1902 $161.18 

Paid Politzer, Accountant $20.00 

Insurance 12.00 

" Freight on 31 cases books 64.62 

" Drayage on 31 cases books 7.75 



Balance in Secretary's hands. 



104-37 
$56.81 
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The accounts receivable, as shown upon the books, amount to $1,596.40 (see 
schedule herewith). 

The sales for the period. May 1, 1902 to June 27, 1903, amount to $5,182.67 
(see schedule herewith). 

The inventory oi publications at June 27, 1903, taken at selling price less 
15 per cent, amount to $5740.59 (see schedule herewith). 

As per the foregoing, a statement of the resources of the committee is as 
follows : 

Cash in hands of Secretary $56.81 

Accounts Receivable 1,596.40 

Publications, at selling price less 15 per cent S.740.59 

$7,393-80 
In the foregoing, I have not included the value of the book plates. 

Herewith is a schedule showing the movement of your stock of books for the 
fiscal period. I am informed that the differences are probably due to the fact 
that an actual count of the stock on hand, was not previously made. As to the 
quantity printed and bound during the year, I have inserted these figures only 



from verbal information. 



Respectfully submitted, 

Leon Bhummer, C. P. A., 

University of the Stole of New York. 



Cloth 



Vol. 



Leather 



Morocco 

Ex. Moroc 

ft 

li 

Unbound 

Mourners 



1630 

^° ^ 
33 Gratis 

1408 © 80 

2 Gratis 

396 @ 1-20 
96 

6 Gratis 
340 @ 1,20 
51 @ I 00 
6 Gratis 
99 @ 1.60 
104 @ 1.60 
75 @ 2.00 
I Gratis 
117 @ 2.00 

I Gratis 
714 @ 

314 ® 
197 @ 

35 
Sab. Morn, and Eve. 968 © 

" so Gratis 

Week Day 50 © 

Sermons 15 @ 

Unb'd 2 



SALES (and gratis). 

80 cents 



62>^ cents 
62 J^ " 
25 

25 



25 

85 



$1,304.00 
46.67 

1,128.00 

475-20 
105.00 

408.00 
51.00 

158.40 
166.40 
150.00 

234-00 

433.75 
190-25 

49-25 

8.50 

242.00 

12.50 

12.75 
1.00 



6762 



$5,182.67 
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MONTHLY SALES. 



igo2 May . . 
June 
July- . 

August 



$164.50 
475- 20 
33680 

1,184-60 



September I ,o8g 90 



October . . 

November 

December 

'903 January . . 

February . , 

March 

April .... 

May 

June 



362-75 
159-20 
185 70 
65-20 
126 80 
272.70 
147-92 
279.20 
332 20 



Cloth 

Leather 

Morocco 



Vol. 



_$S.i^82 67 

INVENTORY JUNE 26, I9O3. 

80 cents $1,123.20 

1,228.00 

250.40 



Ex. Morocco 

Bound Sermons 

Ev'g and Morning 

Unbound Sermons 
" Pr.Bks. Vol.2 1319 @ 
" *' " " I 184® 
" Morning looo @ 



1404 

1535 @ 80 
313 @ 80 
758 @ $1.20 

196 ® 1-20 

no @ 1.60 
592 @ 
105 ® 

99 ® 
132 @ 

93S ® 



1.60 
2-00 

85 cents 
25 " . 
SO ■■ 

62>i " . 

62>4 " . 

15 " ■ 



909 60 
235 20 
176-00 
947-20 
210 00 

84 15 
3300 
467.50 
82438 
115-00 
150-00 



Less 15; 



$6,753-63 
1,013.04 

$5,740 59 



Of the forgoing inventory, I have made actual account of all the books, ex. 
cepting one case, volume 2, cloth, said to contain 313 volumes. 

Unbound, volume 2, said to be 1319 

" 1, " " " 184 

" Ev'g and Morn'g, " " 1000 

" Sermons, one case said to contain 624 
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-ONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 



New Yosk, Jwne sfi, 1503. 

Doctor {oscph SUvrman, PrrsUh-nl, Ci^nlrai Conference of Amerian Rabhis. 

Reverend Sir. — Ir addition to my report of even date, I take the liberty of 
niakiiig sundry suggestions as. followR: 

As to the general conduct of the books, I beg to say that whereas all entries 
are trutiifuUy recorded upon tlie books, certain changes toiild be made as to 
the method of recording same, which would be more systematic. These 
changes are not of a serious nature, and i shall be glad apon instructions from 
you to submit them to your Secretary, who I know, will accept them and carry 
them into effect. 

I desire to call your atfention to the following which in my opinion should 
be changed. Where a person orders a book upon which additional letteriirg 
is done or where charge is made for mailing and the like, these charges do not 
appear upon the ledger, although the bill which is sent will contain such 
items. This is due to the fact that Mr. Moses is now obliged to persotially pay 
for such things, and therefore when these extra items are repaid, they belong 
to him and not to the Conference. It would be much more businesslike to 
have your books correspond with the bills sent out in your name, even though 
the Conference be obliged to temporarily pay such items as lettering, maiiinE, 
etc., for these items, when collected, would be returned to their treasury. 
It is a simple matter to exclude such additional items from the commission 
calculation. 

1 would also suggest that in lieu of having your Secretary make monthly 
remittance to your Treasurer, the Treasurer shall open a bank account con- 
venient to your Secretary, and that the Secretary deposLt into this bank the 
actual checks received by him for account of the Conference. Of course, this 
will entail a small e.\:penae upon the Conference, as the bank account will 
be charged with the small exchange charges- against the checks, It would 
not be practicable to adopt this sugges-tion unless you also adopt the previous 
one. 

If I do not presume too much, I would suggest the advisability of having 
your Treasurer resident of the same city as is your Secretary of the Publication 
Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Leon Bktimmeb, C. P. A„ 
University of the State of New York. 

On motion, duly seconded and approved, the Chair appointed the 
following Auditing Committee, to which was referrt'cE the report 
of Rabbi Stolz: Rabbis Grics, Freimd and D. Klein. 



The Ch,\irm.'\n. — The paper of Rabbi L. Grossman is now oi^en 
for discussion. 
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Rabbi Simon then discussed Rabbi L. Grossman's paper (vide 
Appendix). 

Prof. Margolis then read his paper on " Theological Aspect of 
Reformed Judaism." {Vide Appendix.) 

Rabbis Hecht and M. Friedlander discussed Prof. Margolis' 
paper. (For discussion, vide Appendix.) 

Thursday evening was devoted to memorial services. { Vide Ap- 
pendix for eulogies.) 

FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1903, 9.30 A. M. 
Conference opened with prayer by Rabbi D. Lefkowitz. 

On motion of Rabbi Gries a committee of seven on nominations 
was appointed, consisting of Rosenau, Gries, Margolis, Schanfarber, 
Friedlander, Rypins and Guttman. 

Rabbi Chas. S. Levi was added to the committee. In order to 
avoid having an odd number on the committee, President Silverman 
appointed himself as additional member of the committee, making 
committee nine in all. 

The Secretary then read the telegram to the President of the 
United States anent the Kishinelf affair : 

Friday, July 3, 1903. 
Preiident Theodore Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, L. I. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis in annual convention assem- 
bled, begs to express to you its unbounded admiration of the manly, courage- 
ous and truly American attitude you have adopted in regard to the forwarding 
of the petition of the Jewish citizens of the United States on behalf of their 
unfortunate co-religionists to his majesty, the Czar of Russia. The Confer- 
ence, in which the spiritual leadership of American Israel is vested, feels 
extremely proud of American citizenship which makes it possible for the 
chief magistrate of our country to pursue a diplomatic course of action, which, 
while observant of the rules of comity due to friendly powers, is firm in its 
insistence on the high ideals of fairness and justice without regard to race, 
color, or creed. The Conference sends you its greetings, and invokes divine 
blessing upon your administration. 

Joseph Silverman, 

President. 

A. GUTTMACHER, 

Secretary. 
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The following answer was received : 

Depabtment gf Sta^e. 

Washington. July g, 1903. 
Rev. Joseph Silverman, President. Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
Detroit, Midi. 
Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt, by reference from the President, 
of tlie telegram which you addres&ed to him 011 the jd instant, expreasing 
approval, in the name of the Annual Convention of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbiji;, of the President's attitude on the Russian Jewish question. 

I ani, sir, your obedient sefvant, 

JoHif Hay. 

Rabbi VonBSANGER. — I move, that after Prof. Margolis has closed 
the discussion, the Conference decide that the paper of Prof. 
Margolis be passed to print, and that, besides its incorporation in, 
the Year Book, the Executive Committee be authorized to publish' 
as many copies as it finds expedient, and the same be circulated 
among the clergy and the laity. 

The above motion was seconded and carried. 

The Conference then proceeded to the consideration of Rabbi 
Philipson's report, taking it up seriatim. Rabbi Chas. S. Levi 
objected to the use of the words "Rabbinical Tyros," saying that 
there was an implied reflection in the term, and suggested " The 
new aspirant for Rabbinical honors," which change was agreed to. 

Second paragraph adopted unanimously. 

Third parag^raph adopted with two dissenting' votes. 

The paragraph relating to criticism was rejected. 

On motion of Rabbi Wiilner, the whole report as amended was 

adopted unanimottsly. 

On motion, duly seconded, the report of Rabbi Philipson was 
adopted and ordered printed in pamphlet form. 

Continuation of Sabbath Discussion. 

Rabbi VonesANCER;. — The commission confined its consideration 
to the five points submitted ; it has segrregated the two points which 
Dr. Soniieschein had in charge and is prepared now to report a 
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brief consideration of every one of them. Again, you will find the 
contents on pages 120-1 of the Year Book of 1902-03. No. i 
(" This Conference should authorize an official statement regard- 
ing its position in the matter of the Sabbath, etc.") is answered by 
point number one. 

As to points number two, three and four, I will say that Dr. Son- 
neschein, who has carefully studied the question, has come to the 
conclusion that there are Talmudical precedents. The commission, 
on reconsideration of that question decided, upon his suggestion, 
that it was not adjustable to the conditions of the present day, nor 
to the present ethical conception. This report is signed by the 
majority of the members of the commission present. I have for- 
gotten that Prof. Deutsch subscribed to four out of the five points. 
He takes exception to report on number five, on which he will make 
a minority report. 

Chairman Silverman, — If there is no objection the report will 
be received and taken up seriatim. 

Rabbi Gries. — I simply wish to say, I think it proper to hear the 
majority report as well as the minority report before we proceed to 
action. 

The Chair. — Very well. 

(Report read.) Prof. Deutsch reads minority report on para- 
graph five. 

I take exception to paragraph S because the commission has not emphasized 
the great and unique value of historic sentiment which, in spite of all changes 
of late belief and practice, makes the Sabbath a holy day, as it gives to Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur a force which cannot be supplemented by any new 
institutions, no matter how logical it may be. 

G. Deutsch. 

K. KOHLER. 

Rabbi Chas. S. Levi. — Does the commission wish to apply the 
right of individualism ? Does the commission believe that this Con- 
ference as a body must stand upon the historical sabbath ground, 
without any condition whatever, until the voice of authority has 
decided such change may be made ? 
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Rabbi Philipeon. — Do I understand by this the commission would 
down the attempts of individual congregations to make tliis transfer? 

Rabbi V00!lSA^■GEE, — No, this is a oollective body. The Con- 
ference stands upon the traditional historical grounds, and this im- 
plies the tolerance of individuals, 

Rapui Phjup.'^on'. — It seems to me, according to the second part 
of this report, that the Conference takes a stand upon the historical 
Sabbath and retains that stand until a synod shall declare for it or 
against it. It seems to nie that this is the logical outcome of the 
recommendati on . 

Rabbi Vuoesangeh. — At the same time, this does not n^ean, that 
tlie Conference intends to bind any rabbi to changes, iii the expres- 
sion of his opinions or in carrying out his opinion by the practical 
transfer, provided his congregation supports him. The point in- 
Yolved in the whole subject is this. Every step we take in the 
matter of fi.xing the ritual discipline of American Judaism shows how 
helpless wc are, what a variety of opinions exists, and the importance 
of coming to a final decision. 

Rabbi Philipson. — Are we not confined to the historical develop- 
ment of Judaism? 

Rabbi Voqksanger. — I don't know that as yet; we will see pre- 
sently. At the present rime this Conference is nothing but an aca- 
demic body. It has not been abk\ except in instances where its 
practical work has commended itself to the Community, to enforce 
the decisions which it has made. The fact is, that there is tiothing 
more conspicuously before the people than the Sabbath question, 
and upon the Sabbath question we, ourselves, are so divided, that it 
is impossible to come to any unanimity of opinion. Therefore, this 
report emphasizes that, whilst there is such a diversity of opinion, 
and In the face of the fact that tlie Conference cannot express an 
authoritative voice on the subject, this Conference, as a whole, 
stands upon the ground of the historical Sabbath, resigning its 
opinion upon any question of individualism, with which it has noth- 
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ing to do ; but votes that if a change is demanded, as it seems to be 
demanded, by the incongruity between the theoretical profession and 
radical violation, that this question must be relegated to that which 
is most needed by American Judaism, I refer to an authoritative 
voice, which shall be respected by all congregations. That is the 
gist and substance of number one. 

Rabbi S. Hirschberg. — Upon hearing this first paragraph the 
question has occurred to me, and must inevitably, I imagine, have 
occurred to everyone, why has this whole matter been brought up? 
It seems to me, the expression, that we are not prepared as a collec- 
tive body to pass judgment on this matter, negatives the considera- 
tion of the other paragraphs. This seems to me the final word, the 
sole word, that should come from this commission, that this Con- 
ference is totally unprepared, on account of the variety of opinion 
here, to pass any definite action in a collective way. The question 
is as open now as it was when first brought before us, and has as 
little probability of ever reaching any definite conclusion. 

Chairman Silverman. — I turn the Chair over to the Secretary 
and in return ask for the floor. 

I am entirely dissatisfied with this report. I do not think the 
question answered, I think the commission places the Conference 
in a rather ambiguous position. The point it was expected to 
answer is this : This Conference should authorize an official state- 
ment regarding its position in the matter of the Sabbath. And it 
can be stated now decisively in a very few words. What the com- 
mission offers us is, to my mind, a begging of the question. Or, 
in other words, a circumlocution, by which to evade the issue clearly 
brought before us in this first point. (Applause.) I do not want 
to evade the issue. I want this Conference to state to American 
Israel exactly where it stands on the question of the Sabbath. 
Therefore, I offer as a substitute, for what the commission gives us, 
this proposition : This Conference declares itself in favor of main- 
taining the historical Sabbath as a fundamental institution of Juda- 
ism and of exerting every effort to improve its observance. It 
instructs the Executive Committee to appoint a commission to 
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Htiidy the methods of carrying this declaration into effect and to 
report to the Conference whenever in the opinion of the Executive 
Committee the special committee has made an adequate report. 

Rabbi Rosenau. — 1 second tlie substitute. 

Rabbi Kohler.^ — 1 have a substitute (vide above page). 

Rabbi A'nossANGEE.^I beg the doctor's pardon. We agreed to 
present as a part of the report that motion, and it is my mistake that 
it ia. not read. This is Dr. Kohler's individual motion and coiisti- 
ttitcs no part of the report. 

Rai;ti[ Silverman. — The proposition, which Dr. Kohler offers, 
is not in reference to point one but to point two, and I am willing to 
second it when we come to it. 

RjVBEI Enelow. — J think the first part of Dr, Kohler's remarks 
do bear on paragraph one. It involves the statement of what the 
word Sabbath means, i. e. regarded by us as the emblem of the 
Covenant between God and Israel. It is a very important statement 
from the standpoint of principle, and has direct bearing upon the 
very question under discussion at the present time- I therefore 
insist that it be considered in this connection, 

Raqbi Silverman. — Gentlemen, we are in the presence of a great 
proposition. Our standing- in this Conference before the world 
depends upon our answer, and a critical answer, to these first five 
propositions. I go so far as to say that our future depends upon 
our answer, I know for a fact, that there are some members of this 
Conference, who will resign from this Conference, if certain radical 
action is taken upon some one of these five proposition s. We must 
be very careful that we do not create a schism in our owa ranks, 
and that we do not give the public the impression that we are evad- 
ing the issue, as I believe we evaded it a year ago. The American 
Jews demand that we answer clearly and decisively these questions 
which we have propounded to ourselves. I do not think it is advis- 
able to go into a statement of the theological principles regarding 
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the Sabbath. Wt leave it to every man's judginent. whether he 
thinks the Sabbath a symbol or not. Some may believe it is a. 
Bvnibol between God and man. Some may btdieve the Sabbath is 
something- else from a practical standpoint. Omit all statements 
of that kind. We are not called npon htre to discuss the theolo- 
gical side of the Sabbath, but the practical side of it. The propo- 
sition I have brought before you takes into consideration only the 
practical side, and the world will know where we stand if we say 
that we declare ourselves in favor of maintaining the historical 
Sabbath, and exerting every effort towards the improvement of 
this observance, and that we appoint a committee to study the 
methods of carrying out this declaration, and to report whenever 
the committie-e has submitted to the executive committee an adequate 
report. 

Rabbi Rosenau. — I desire to congratulate the Conference on the 
substitute motion, which Dr. Silverman has made this morning;. I 
feel that the report of the committee is nothing short of an evasion 
of the question. But I differ from Dr. Silverman in this particular; 
that I do not believe as he does, that we should express ourselves 
on this important question, simply because American Jewry is 
waiting to bear from us our opinion. I believe in expressing the 
opinion here because of certain fundamental principles that give life 
to Israel, and have given life to its faith for centuries past. I de- 
sire to state my objection to Sunday service and my desire to see 
the historical Sabbath maintained. I object to the Sunday service 
because I consider the Sabbath a symbot and not simply an idea. 
I furthermore object to Sunday services. . . . 

Rabbi ScHANTAREER.^The question before the Conference is not 
the question of the Sunday service and I call the gentleman to 
order. 

The Chair. — The point of order is well taken. 

Rabbi Rosenau. — Tben I will say, I am in favor of maintaining 
the seventh-day Sabbath because I believe it to be the symbot of 
Judaism, because I do not believe it to be the right of every separate 
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cxjinmunitj to legislate for itself; because I believe in maintaining: 
the unity of Israel ; because I believe in maintaimng: our historical 
identity; because I realize that Judaism is not simply ethical mono- 
theism, but that it is monotheism plus a great quantity of ceremo- 
nialism : because I am afraid of the results consequent upon the 
institution of a Sunday service as a substitute for the Sabtath ; 
because I believe that Israel should stand for something more than 
empiricism; t>ecause I realize that Sunday services as such are 
nothing less than a make-shift. From the devotional point of view 
Sunday service is a worthy institution but we need something else 
than Sunday service. And the final reason for maintaining the 
historical Sabbath is because I believe there is such a thing as de- 
velopment out of Judaism as well as development in Judaism. 
These arguments will answer all the various points which have been 
brought up by the Sabbath Commission. 

Rabbi Kohler. — I wish to say that I fully agree with the last 
speaker, when he says that it is not sufficient simply to declare that 
we stand by the historical Sabbath. We owe to the world an ex- 
planation o£ Our position. I will not insist on the paragraph I for- 
mulated. What I am anxious to see is the unanimous declaration 
of this conference that we declare that the historical Sabbath is the 
Sabbath of the Jew. If only Dr. Rosenau wtll permit me one word : 
SjTnbols may change, and the institution last, and I do think, if we 
emphasize the idea that the Sabbath is an historical institution, we 
emphasize the necessity of its maintenance far better than if wc 
simply say it is the emblem or the symbol. 

Rabbi Enelovv. — May I ask a question before I talk on this topic. 
I should like to know what is being discussed at this present mo- 
ment. 

The Chaib. — The substitute for the commission's report. 

Raciji Enelow. — If the substitute is being discussed I wish to 
say the following as a nieniber of the Sabbath commission: That 
I, for one, will never go before this country charging m\'self as a 
Rabbi, and as a minister of a Jewish congregation, with the great 
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guiit of being unable to formulate the opinions of the Jews and 
Jewesses of this coiintTj on so important a question as the Sabbath 
proJiIem. We, as students of Judaism, have at last the decisive 
word to say on so vital a problem. We cannot at the present mo- 
ment follow our conscience because we are afraid that several mem- 
bers of the Conference may send in their resigmations, or, because 
a few Jews and Jewesses, who lionestly and firmly differ with us, 
mi;§^ht censure us for our honest expression of opinion. The report 
of the commission upon this point is based on principle. It is 
based on conscience. It is based on a thoroiig;h understanding of 
what the times demand of us. Let us honor principle ; let us honor 
conviction. I think that the report of the commission pays due 
regard to this higher aspect of the problem. 

Rabbi Gries, — I would like to ask in tlie consideration of the 

Chairman's substitute, what position he takes with regard to the 

report of the commission on paragraph s? I think the two are 
directly related. 

R.\BBi Silverman".— I disagree entirely with the pronunciamento 
of the commission on paragraph 5. I say this Conference declares 
that the institution of a Sunda)- Sabbath is contravening to the 
institutions of Judaism, and hence schismatic. 

Rabbi Gries. — The question I desire to have answered is not the 
Chairma.n's position with regard to paragraph 5. buE what the mean- 
ing of his substitute motion is with regard to paragraph 5. 

R-\BBr Silverman. — That is what I mean. I have written out 
a substitute for the commission's reporL (Reading substitute.) 

Rabbi Philivson, — The one great fact, which will mark out this 
Conference from former Conferences is this: that this Conference 
will be characterized for all time by the fact, that we are coming 
down to a scientific study of the institutions of Judaism. The papers 
of this week have shown this. Dr, Enelow's paper, Prof. Margolis' 
paper and Dr, Kohler's paper have certainly raised the tone of this 
Conference wonderfully. I do not wish to speak of former Con- 
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ferences detrimentally at all. but I believe this Detroit Conference 
will remain in the memory of all of us, because of the high plane 
upon which the papers and discussions have stood. It does seem 
to me a little surprising, in reference to this most important of all 
questions, that we are to be satisfied with the statement of the prac- 
tical side of the matter, I firmly believe, with the chairman of the 
committee, that it is not our business simply to go forth upon an 
ipse dixit. We are no longer living in tlie ages when the people 
will be satisfied with such an attitude. The people, who believe 
in the right of a Simday service, have as much right to be heard aa 
those who believe in the right of the historical Sabbath; and I do 
not see why this Conference shall dare ^ide anybody, who believes 
in the transfer of the Sabbath to Simday, and that he. who wants to 
speak, shall not have the right to be heard here on this floor. I 
believe this answer of the commission to the first point does not 
evade the question. We are just now in the transitory stage of this 
matter. I am as firmly a believer as any one in the inviolability of 
the historical Sabbath. But I am also a believer in the right of indi- 
vidual opinion. That has been the difficulty with Judaism. One 
man even dares to doubt the doctrine of the Messiah, as being a 
necessary doctrine of Judaism, and T do not see why we of to-day 
should ^'rant less freedom of thought than our fathers did. You 
cannot chain down Judaism in this way. The moment you do, you 
have a sectarian church, or whatever you call it; bnt you will not 
have that free development of thought which has always been the 
glory of our faith. This commission emphasizes two great facts; 
the first of which is, the right of individual opinion. M^e all believe 
in that. It makes a statement of the condition of affairs of to-day. 
Can you for One moment deny the fact, that there is this condition of 
affairs to-day. There are those who believe in the historicity of the 
Sabbath, and there are those who believe, on account of the stress of 
practical affairs, it is necessary to transfer it to the Sunday. Can 
vou denv that fact for one moment? 



Rabbi Silverman. — You only need to repeat the statement to 
this Conference to let the members judge for themselves whether it 
is evasive, and not ins.ert what is not in the paper. 
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Rabbi Philipson. — That is my privilege. This Conference is 
composed of rabbis and ministers of all shades. Are there not 
twenty different opinions here. Now, that is the preamble. This 
commission stated as clearly as Dr. Rosenau did, or as Dr. Kohler 
stated, that we stand upon the platform of the historical Sabbath, 
yet the commission declared without any hesitancy whatever, that 
its attitude towards the Sabbath must remain unaltered. 

Rabbi Silverman. — But what is this attitude? 

Rabbi Philipson. — That the historical Sabbath must remain. 
How this is an evasion I cannot tell. It simply says, that this Con- 
ference has no right to legislate upon this point, because in Judaism 
the voice of laymen as well as rabbis has always been heard. I am 
fully in accord with the commission — until a voice stronger shall 
declare otherwise. 

Rabbi Guttman. — Dr. Rosenau gave several reasons why the 
Sabbath should be maintained : It seems to me that we hear a great 
deal about the historical Sabbath. Why do we not use the term Sab- 
bath of the Decalogue ? I have not heard that expression used here, 
and I think it is a great mistake and a great omission. The resolution 
presented by the commission leaves the door open, and says that until 
a greater authority is found to settle that question it shall remain as 
it is. I believe with Dr. Silverman, that we stand upon the Sab- 
bath of the Decalogue. While we can change minor things, non- 
essentials, we have no right to change that one paragraph, which 
forms one of the fundamentals of the civilized world. The student 
of Judaism knows that the Pentateuch as well as the Prophets, that 
the Talmud as well as the whole Talmudical literature, that phil- 
osophers of the middle ages as well as the great modem reformers 
have all designated the Decalogue the cap stone of Judaism. 

Rabbi Kohler. — That I doubt. 

Rabbi Guttman. — I could prove it to you if I had time. It is 
the fountain head, whence all laws flow. Isaac M. Wise, I remem- 
ber distinctly, in his article on the law, said: We must not allow 
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even the least infringement upon these ten principles. If we do, we 
lay ourselves open to a great danger of destroying the unity and the 
perfection of Judaism. Therefore, I think we ought to lay stress 
upon this : that tliis is one of the ten great principles, and part of the 
Decalogue, and that this cannot and must not be changed. 

Prof. Margous. — I regret to say with all due regard for Dr. Sil- 
verman, tlTat I shall be obliged to vote in the negative with refer- 
ence to his substitute. I speak here as a layman and from the lay- 
man's point of view. 

Rabbi Leo MANNnniMEB. — The question before the house is 
the substitution of Dr. Silverman for point No. I , of the report. The 
difference between the substitute and the original suggestion of this 
commission is a difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ; 
it is simply a difference of phraseology. The phraseology of the 
original report happens to be a little unclear on one matter. That 
is, it statics that the attitude of the Conference was to remain unal- 
tered regarding the Sabbath. That attitude ought to have been 
stated clearly. Dr. Silverman's motion is simply, therefore, a cor- 
rection of the phraseology of the original suggestion of the commis- 
sion, in that it states positively what the commission wishes to make 
the Conference report. That is, this Conference declares itself un- 
equivocably in favor of maintaining the historical Sabbath as a 
fundamental institution of Judaism. And so to facilitate matters 
1 simply suggest we change the phraseology of the original sugges- 
tion of the commission and adopt this substitute. I move you, 
therefore, to that effect. 

Motion seconded. 

Rabhi Chas. Levi. — I had my congregation go on record dur- 
ing the past year. Out of 85 members 82 were in favor of retain- 
ing the histoi-ical Sabbath. Three were in favor of supplementary 
Sunday services, and 85 were against the transfer of the Sabbath to 
Sunday. 

The question is, are we now formulating nr refonnulating the prin- 
ciples of our faith? Reformulation does not necessarily mean a re- 
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statement, which is contrary to the fundamentals in religion, but it 
emphasizes such phases of our reUgious life and existence, which 
have been admitted to some extent. From three different sources 
has come the proposition that we create a synod, an authoritative 
body of Judaism in America. From another source has come the 
proposition that we go a step further; that we formulate the creed 
of Reformed jfudaism. Then noticing this conservative tendency 
to draw ourselves together and place ourselves on a positive plat- 
form, we are surprised to see a report presented, which sets us all 
at sixes and sevens, and creates in the mind of one the impression, 
that we are going to fly off at a tangent, and in another, that we 
are going to strike the very heart of our own possession. 

Rabbi Willner. — We are not here to feel the pulse of the people. 
It has always been the duty of the rabbi to decide between right and 
wrong. We are asked : what shall we do about the Sabbath, and we 
must give a definite answer, unless we can give a definite answer, 
for heaven's sake let us take our grip and go home. Let us not 
sacrifice that time-honored institution which is as old, nay, per- 
haps older, according to the biblical records, than the Decalogue. 
The clause as given in the substitute is a clear, and a firm statement, 
so clear that he who runs may read. 

Rabbi I. Klein. — It seems to me the original report of the com- 
mission on the Sabbath is evasive for one reason : In saying that 
we stand by the historical Sabbath. 

Rabbi Silverman. — It does not say historical. 

Rabbi I. Klein. — Suppose it does not. Dr. Enelow tells us the 
meaning of the Sabbath has been changed from time to time to sat- 
isfy conditions. If that be so, may we not infuse into the Sunday 
that very same meaning that the Sabbath has possessed in the past ? 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — It may be in time. 

Rabbi I. Klein. — The question is, what is our stand to-day. 
This commission ought come out and say, we are in favor of making 
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Sunday the Sabbath and not saj', it may become the Sahbath in the 
course of time. If you are standing by the historical Sabbath, what 
does that mean? Come out and say what it means and do not beat 
around the bush. You are evasive. 

Rabbi F. Cohn. — If the original recommendation and the sub- 
stitute are ahke and both virtually the same, or if the substitute is 
so iiuich clearer and more definite, let us take it. It does not make 
any difference whether we take twcedle-dee or tweedle-dum. The 
Sabbath is not dead and the Sabbath is not dying. When it comes 
to balancing science with the instincts of the peopJe, I would swing 
on the side of the people. Of course we want to know what science 
can do, hut we trust the instincts of the people and the people want 
the Saturday- Sabbath. Dr. Enelow has suggested that one side is 
honest: let us not say one side is honest and the other is not. We 
^re both honest. Some one said, the Sunday advocates cannot be 
heard. They will be heard. Let us vote on the substitute. 

R.'\[!m I. Moses. — The opinions seem now to he clarifying: 
themselves. I am glad to join in the opinions which have been last 
expressed by Rabbis Levi and Cohn. 1 wish to say a word in all 
calmness. We ought not to insist so very mucii on the logic of the 
present. We are, I hope, men. Whom do we represent? We 
represent our congregations. Without our eongregatians we could 
do nothing. We would be scholars m our garrets, and the existence 
of our congregiations depends upon the consensus of their best 
members. 

Rabbi Kohler. — -I would move that Dr. Silverman's motion, 
amended as it has been by his adoption of the concession reg-arding 
it as a fundamental institution of Judaism, should be embodied in 
the first paragraph of the commission's report. 



Rabbi Silverman. — I will accept that. 
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Rabbi Ghies. — I object on the ground that the chair has granted 
me the floor, and I waive the privilege to Dr. Kohler onlj- as a ques- 
tion of privilege and not to make a mi3tion. 
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The Chair. — The objection is well taken. 

Rabbi Gries. — The substitute motion is not the same as the orig- 
inal statement of the committee. I believe the substitute, as inter- 
preted by the chair and by members of the Conference, is clear. Be- 
cause the substitute is clear, I am against it — not because of its 
clearness, but because of its contents * ♦ * You have 
declared that we have no legislative authority. The President, him- 
self, in his annual message, presents a plan for a synod as a neces- 
sary legislative body — other representatives have urged a synod. 
The report of the committee emphasized the necessity for some 
legislative authority. After all have declared " we have no legis- 
lative authority," you propose at once to legislate upon a vital ques- 
tion and to make this declaration to the world. 

(Half of an hour recess was taken.) 

On motion of Rabbi Stolz the Conference then proceeded to the 
consideration of reports. 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION COM- 
MITTEE'S REPORT. 

To the President and Members of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
The Auditing Committee finds the accounts of the Publication Committee 
correct and concurs with recommendations : 

I. To publish an eighth edition of 5000 copies of Volume I and 2000 copies 
of the Sabbath Service, the binding to be left to the discretion of the Publi- 
cation Committee. 

IL We also recommend that a handy edition of the Sabbath and Week-day 
Service, for the use of the Field Secretary of the U. A. H. C. in small con- 
gregations, shall be published, also that these books shall be distributed freely 
in prisons and institutions upon the request of respective Jewish chaplains. 

We also recommend the appointment of a Secretary to the Publication 
Committee, said Secretary to receive a compensation of 15 per cent commission. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. Gbies, 
C. J. Freund, 
David Klein, 
Auditing Committee. 

Rabbi Kohler. — I do not think it is necessary to tell our members 
here of the great merit of Prof. Lazarus' writings and of his work 
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on be-tialf of Judaism, and especially on behalf of American Judaism. 
Professor Lazarus was essentially a German scholar. When I first 
saw him I was iippresscd by the way he spoke. There was nothing 
that betrayed any of the characteristic features of the clannish or 
exclnsive Jew. He was broad-minded. He spoke the most classical 
German. He was the creator of a system of philosophy, which is 
indeed the best exponent of historical forces. His essay on history, 
for instance, is sound philosophy, that may rank, side by side, with 
Frederick Schiller's essay on history. Prof. Lazarus was an orig- 
inal German thinker, and contributed essentially to German thought. 
Who saw him, or heard him, could not but be impressed with 
that deep religious fervor and conviction of Prof. Lazarus as a Jew ! 
He was the prophet for American Judaism. He says: Judaism of 
the future Hes in America. And onl>' here, where the Jew is free 
and where his untrammekd powers may have full play, he will be up 
to the standard. Here may be realized Judaism's h!g;h ideal. 

Rabbi Guttmacheb. — I desire to express the thanks of all pres- 
ent to Dr. Kohler for the brief sketch he has given us of the life 
and the activity of Prof. Lazarus, one of the greatest and noblest 
men of our time. 

The following resolutions were then read and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Conference extends to oiar fellow-member, Dr. S. Wolf- 
eiistein, greetings and coiigratLilatioiis upon the conipletion of Ms twenty-five 
years of faithful, intelligent and loving work in his chosen field of educating 
and rearing the orphans eji trusted to his keeping in the Jewish Orphan Asylum 
of Cleveland. Joseph Stolz. 

Geouge Solomon, 
Edward N. Calisch. 

Resoh-ed, Tliat a committee of three he de-legated from this body to act 
conjointly with the Committee on Circuit Preaching of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. David ICi.ein. 

E, N. Calisch. 

SAMtJEL HiRSCHBERG. 

The following resolution was then presented: 

In view of the admirable work which Mr. .\, B. Ehrlich has dqne for the 
textual criticism and for the exegesis of the Hebrew Bible; in further view 
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of the deep sympathy of this Convention with Mr. Ehrlich's work, which 
expressed itself in hearty applause when Mr. Ehrlich gave the brilliant speci- 
mens of his exegesis ; be it 

Resolved, That the incoming Executive Committee be empowered to appro- 
priate a sum of money in order to aid Mr. Ehrlich in the publication of the 
fourth volume of his work, 

G. Deutsch. Jacob Voorsanger 

Isaac S. Moses. Edward N. Calisch. 
H. G. Enelow. 

Rabbi Stolz. — I wish to oppose any aid that may be given to 
Mr. Ehrhch. I think it should be one of the tenets of our Confer- 
ence to assist in the production of Hterary work which appeal to a 
very small part of the public favor ; I think it is a bad precedent for 
our Conference to appropriate money for a book, not yet published. 
I think it would be more advisable to subscribe for a certain number 
of volumes and to distribute those books in all the theological semi- 
naries of our country, Christian as well as Jewish than to subscribe 
the money outright. I move to amend that our Conference appro- 
priate a sufficient sum of money to purchase twenty-five copies of 
the book to be distributed in the theological seminaries of this 
country. 

The motion was amended that fifty copies of Mr. Ehrlich's book 
be subscribed for by this Conference, to be distributed among the 
various educational institutions in the discretion of the executive 
committee. Motion was adopted. 

The following resolution was then oflfered by Dr. Kohler : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee appoint a commission of seven 
lo present to the next Conference an expert opinion on the proposition of the 
President of the Conference, Dr. Voorsanger, and Prof. Margolis to organize 
an authoritative body for Reform Judaism. 

K. Kohler. David Philipson. 

J, Stolz. Isaac S. Moses. 

William Rosenau. 

The Secretary takes the chair. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was then read, and on 
motion was accepted, after a full discussion by Levi, Philipson, 
Nieto, Hecht, Margolis and Voorsanger, 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Detroit, Mich., July i, 1903* 

To the President and Members of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
Brethren: The Committee whose tiames are hereunto subscribed and to 
whom was assigned the task of auditing the report of our Treasurer, beg 
leave to report that they have carefully examined the report, together with 
the vouchers, check books, etc., of the Treasurer, submitted to theni, and found 
Ikem in gopd order and correct in their totals. 

We recognise with pleasure the steady and gratifying growth of our finances, 
not so much for its own sake as for the sake of the oppnrtunity it affords to 
enlarge the scope of our work. But for this reason we deem it of the utter- 
most iniporianee to regard these funds as sacred trusts, and to safeguard 
them, as much as lies in our power, against losses, and therefore we question, 
the wisdom of the manner of investing our funds. We surely have no doubt 
in the statement of our Treasurer, admit that the securities at this time may 
be gilt-edged, but sad experiences daily made by one or the other suggest 
the wisdom of him who, in "' The Merchant of Venice." has sounded the voice 
of warning in connection with investments-, and respectfully but urgpently re- 
commend that the funds of the Conference be invested in first-class mortgages 
on real estate, dtdy esamired and approved of by the Executive Committee 
or their accredited agent 

We regret to note that a large perce:itage of our membership is found 
to be in arrears with their dues for two years and more. Experience teaches 
that the longer these arrears remain, the greater the difficulty to collect them, 
and we therefore recommend that the Executive Committee act in accordance 
with the requirements of our by-laws. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. Hecht, Chairman, 

MaBTTN ZlEUlNBA. 
Jos S. KOENFELD. 

Moved and carried that Treasurer invest funds of Conference 
under tlie authority of the executive committee. 

The Secretary read report of committee on President's message, 
which was considered seriatim. 



To !he Fresid^lii and Members of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Gentlctncn: Your Committee to whom the President's message was re- 
ferred, begs leave to present the following as its report: 

In view of the historical references contained in the message, this Committee 
recommends that the incoming Executive Board arrange for the preparation 
of a history of the Conference, to be published by them, 
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The Committee approves the recommendation of the President in reference 
to the President-elect of the Hebrew Union Collge, viz., that an engrossed 
letter of congratulation containing our assurances of unqualified support be 
forwarded to Dr. Kohler, and also that a letter of congratulation be sent to the 
Board of Governors of the Hebrew Union College. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the President, we recommend the 
following minute for adoption by the Conference, viz. : 

(a) A letter to the President of the United States, 

(b) A letter to the President of the B'nai B'rith, 

(c) A letter to the press and the public, 
thanking them for their attitude in the Kishinefl affair. 

This Committee approves the suggestion of the President as to the necessity 
of the formation of a national organization of Jewish forces, and recommend 
that the incoming Board appoint a committee for the consideration of the 
details and the formation of a plan to be presented by them at the next 
Conference. 

This Committee heartily endorses the recommendation of the President 
looking to the establishment of a central authoritative body, referred to in 
the President's message as synod, and suggests that the whole matter be 
referred to a committee of seven, to be elected by this Conference. It shall 
be the duty of this committee to study the plan set forth in the message of 
the President and those of Drs. Margolis and Voorsanger, and such other 
plans as may be presented to it, and report at the next Conference. 

We heartily recommend the adoption of the President's suggestion in 
reference to membership cards, and that action on this matter be taken by 
the incoming Board. 

Jacob Voorsanceb. I. Aabon 

Rudolph Grossman. Jacob Nieto. 
Max Margolis. A. Guttmacher. 

The first paragraph was adopted unanimously. 

During a short recess a vote of cot^dence as President of the 
Hebrew Union College was voted to Dr. Kohler. 

On reopening of session second paragraph of Committee on 
President's Message was read and unanimously adopted. 

■The third paragraph was then read. 

Rabbi Philipson. — This suggestion of the president is simply a 
repetition of what was done at the meeting of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. A resolution was adopted there for the 
formation of the American Jewish Congress which should be the 
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very thing which the president mentions in his message, I do not 
tliink the presitlent intended to overlook what was done. I spoke to 
]iiin about it and he told me the Conference had received no official 
notice, 1 know that is an oversight. It was mentioned particularly 
in the resolution adopted by the executive board of the Union. How- 
ever, I think, you will pardon me if I take a little time, because it is 
germane to tlie subject. At the meeting of the executive board of 
the Council at St. Louis this matter was thoroughly gone over. Dr. 
Stolz and mvself, who were the movers of the matter in St. Louis, 
were requested to present a statement, Tiiis statement was presented 
and quite a definite plan was sent with that statement. Tine E.^cecu- 
live Board sent out this statement to all the national organizations 
in the country and it was either mis-sent or in some way overlooked. 
The experience has been one that should guide us. Very few re- 
sponded, some acknowledged receipt. The idea was to have a pre- 
liminary meeting here in Detroit. Sunday. July 5, in order to talk 
over the matter to sec whether it was feasible. Only six &ent word 
they were willing to send delegates. Quite a number did not respond 
at all. Two or three of them refused. Now that is the e.xperience 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 1 myself have 
come to the conclusion, this is not the way to approach the subject. 
I was finnly convinced that this is absolutely necessarj- in the pres- 
ent condition of Jewish life in this country and in the world. But 
it seems, we wii! not be able to accomplish much through these 
national organizations. Sometimes even national organizations 
are not reall\' representative. I do not think I betray confidence 
when I say that what we need is not so much a body like tliis, 
which shall have these large public meetings, but we ought to have 
a Board of the most representative men in the United States that 
shall be called " United Israel," or something of that kind; and in 
this way this question can be settled. Now if you will permit me, 
I will read a letter which I have just received. It is not at all pri- 
vate, and I am a little surprised that a. document has not been 
received by the Conference which is mentioned in this letter. It is 
a letter from Mr. Wolf, of Washington. 



(Reads letter.) 
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Now that is the way this matter stands. And I think the action 
on this matter should be on entirely different lines than proposed. 

The recommendation of the committee on third paragraph was 
then accepted. The next paragraph was read and accepted. 

The report was then adopted as a whole. 

Rabbi Gbies. — I would like to move at this juncture, that in the 
future the President's Message be presented to the Conference in 
pamphlet form, prior to its meeting. 

The motion carried. 

Rabbi Philipson.— I believe the President's Message is intended 
not for the public but for the Rabbis of the Conference. I do not 
think that the message ought to be read at the opening meeting, 
which is public, because very frequently there are things in it not 
concerning the public. I think the Conference sermon ought to be 
on the opening night, and I move that hereafter the opening meet- 
ing consist of religious services and the president's message be the 
first order of business for the next day. 

■ Rabbi Voorsanger. — I would like to make an amendment. I 
called the attention of the executive committee in New Orleans to 
the following, viz. : This Conference is placed oftentimes in the 
position of a semi-secular body. As, for instance, without any 
direct reference to anything that has been going on here, I have 
never yet heard that a Jewish clergyman was invited to address an 
ecclesiastical body of Christians at the opening of the Conference. 
Neither is it necessary that an ecclesiastical body of proportions 
like this should receive the courtesy of the entire community. I 
believe with Dr. Philipson that the opening service of the Confer- 
ence should be of a sacred nature and every secular feature should 
be omitted. I therefore amend the motion of Dr. Philipson by 
adding the words, that every secular feature be omitted at the 
opening of the conference. 

Rabbi Philipson. — I adopt that amendment. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 
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The following resolutions were then adopted : 

Your Comuiiltci' on Thanks "begs leave to submit the following: 

The foMTteentJi ConveiiiiOrt of the Ceiilral Conference of American Rabbis, 
before closing its session in ihe city in which, fourteen years ago, our organi- 
zation liad its inception, desires to give expression to its deep sense of grati- 
tude to all those who have helperf to make its visit to this city a second time so 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

To the Jewish community of Detroit we offer our sincere thanks for their 
generous, whole-souled hospitality, which will linger as a pleasant memoi^' 
with HS. 

With sftecial appreciation we mention the General Committee, the Jewish 
Women's Club, the Voimg People's Society of Temple Beth-El, the Woman's 
Auxiliary, the Fellow?hip Club, the Phoenix Qub, who have extended many 
kindnesses both to the members of the Conference and their wives, 

We fed that primarily we owe the manifestation of the splendid hospitality 
which has everi'wlieTe met us. to our esteemed colleagnc. Rabbi Leo M. 
Frankiin, We discern the wisdotn of his guiding hand in all the admirable 
arrangements for our pleasure and the conduct o£ our business. To him. there- 
fore, are due our greatest thanks. 

To the Mayor of the city of Detroit, Hon. Wm. C. Mayhury, to R«v. 
Lee S, McColli.sler. for their kindly welcome and expression of g-ood-fellow- 
ship, we give our grateful acknowledgments. 

To that portion of the press of Detroit which has reported our proceedings 
with a proper appreciation of the matters of real importance to the Jewisli 
world and the public at large, we extend our heartiest recognition. 

Finally, we thankfully acknowledge our indebtedness to the honorable Presi- 
dent and ofBcers of Temple Beth-El, for having provided for ns quarters, 
adequate and beautiful, and at the same time affording us a glimpse of the 
beauty and grandeur which will, in the new Temple Beth-El, so much adorn 
the city of Detroit. 

We recommend that this expression of our thanks be conveyed in the 
customary form to the individuals and organizations herein named. 

Kes.pect fully submitted, 

Sam. Hibsckberg. J. Miei^iner. 
E. Manmheimeh, Max C. C\MacK, 

J. KoKNFELU. Chairman. 



In thanking Professor Margolis for his splendid historical and theological 
paper, this Coiiference desires to express hs. conviction that the author has 
proved such thoroughly intimate knowledge and such deep insight in the 
theological aspects of Judaism, that he has proved his title as an eminent 
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teacher of our faith, and as such should be permanently identified with Jewish 
institutions of learning that arc specially organized for the training of rabbis. 

I. Aaron. Joseph Silverman. 

Charles S. Levy. Isaac S. Moses. 

William Rosenau. A. Guttmacher. 

H. G. Enelow. Leo Mannheimer. 

Moses J. Ghies. Joseph Stolz. 

K. KoHLEs. G. Deutsch. 

David Philipson. Louis Grossman. 
Edward N. Caliscb. 

Dr. Voorsanger. — I rise at this time for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the Conference to the necessity of selecting a place 
of meeting for the next year. The California delegates here present 
have traveled 2700 miles for the purpose of communicating with 
their brethren. In view of that fact alone I believe we may come 
before you with some degree of freedom and ask you to meet next 
year in the beautiful city of San Francisco. 

Rabbi Nieto heartily seconded Rabbi Voorsanger's invitation. 

Rabbi Philipson. — I move that the invitation of California be 
accepted. 

Rabbi Gbies. — I second the motion. 
The motion was adopted. 

Rabbi Rosenau. — I desire to move that in appreciation of the 
very valuable and faithful services rendered us by the President, 
who has served this Conference for the past three years, we tender 
him by a rising vote our appreciation of his work. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Rabbi Silverman. — I appreciate the expression of your good 
will, gentlemen, very much. I thank you. 

Report of the Committee on Election of Officers for the ensuing 
year was presented. 
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To the Presidenl and Members of the Centra! Conference of American Rabbis. 

Centfemni: Your Conimictec appointed lo nominaie officers for the ensijiiig 
year begs leave tn report the following names as offic^eis: 
Hunntary Prciideni.^Kaulma.n Kohler. Cincinnati. 
Presidi-iil. — Joseph Krauskopf, Philadelphia- 
First Vice-Preiidcnl. Joseph Stoh, Chicago. 
Second (■'ire -PrcjiVrirf,— Jacob Voorsang^r, San Francisco. 
Treasurer.— Cha.T]es S. Levi. Peoria, III. 
Correspanding Secretary. — William Rosenau, BaUimorc. 
Recording Secretory. — Adulf Guttmacher, Ballimor*. 
Bjeceutk^e Board. — Golthard Dcuwch, Cincinnati; Hv'mati G- EMelow, Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; Leo M. Franklin. Detroit; Louis Grossman, Cincinnati; Max. 
Margolis, Berkeley, Cal. ; David PhJlipson, Cincinnati; Tobias Schanfarl 
Chicago ; Joseph Silverman, New York. 
On Publications. — Joseph Stolz, T. Sdianfarber, A. R. Levy. 
Trustees of the Ministers' Pnnd. — L Aaron, A. Gnltnian, E. N, Calisch. i 

Respccifully submitted, 
William Rosen.^u. T. Sch.^nfarbeb. 
A. GuTTMAN. Marcus Friedlandek. . 

I, L. Rypims, Charles S. Levi. 

Moses J. Gries. Joseph Silveemam. 

Max L. Mahgolis. 

All tlie officers mianimotisly elected. 

The following report was unanimously adopted: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNION HYMNAL. 

To the Members of the Central Conference of Anteriean Rabbis, 

Yonr Committee beg to stale that they have examined the report and th 
accounts of the Committee o:j Union Hymnal. Tliey find the accounts correct. 
Your Committee endorses the recommendation of the Union Hymnal Com- 
mittee, "That Ih-e members use their influence in behalf of the Hymnal, so 
that it may in reality t)econie what it was intended to be. a bond of union 
for all congregations throughout the land." 

Bahpjett a. Elzas.I 
H. G. Enelow. 
Freperick Cohn. 
Continuation o£ Sabbath discussion. 

Rabbi S. HiHscHBEKt;. — I move that vt-ithout any further disc 
sion we proceed to vote on the substitute presented by Dr, Silvc 
man. 
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Rabbi Philipson. — I object. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — I object because it deprives Dr. Silverman 
and myself of an opportunity to explain our positions. 

Rabbi Hirschberg. — I think every explanation necessary has 
been made. 

Rabbi Kohler. — I do not know whether this is the right mode 
of procedure. 

Rabbi Voorsanger.— I claim that the substitute presented by the 
President is not a substitute that this Conference can conscientiously 
adopt, for the reason that it states something that the Jewish re- 
ligion and the Jewish people have affirmed since time immemorial, 
and there is no necessity for us to reaffirm that we maintain the 
Sabbath. That was not the intention of this Conference. This 
Conference ought not to be afraid of saying to the world that, 
whilst we maintain the Sabbath, we are at the same time con- 
scious that there are waves in Jewish thought of which we are 
compelled to take notice. This Conference is not going to lay 
down supinely, because of telegrams, because of declarations of 
orthodox presidents. We, too, believe in the Sabbath. We do not 
need to give any declaration of that kind, and we do not owe any- 
body any declaration. I stated to the Conference last year that I 
am a believer in the seventh-day Sabbath, but that, at the same 
time, I had the courage to state to the world the reasons why our 
people did not observe the seventh-day Sabbath. And I want to 
emphasize that. I do not live in the Ghetto. I do not belong to 
that class of people who say. What shall be, shall be. I am a be- 
liever in carefully and rationally investigating the phenomena of 
my own time, and see what I can do to harmonize my belief with 
my practice. (Applause.) I do not believe, gentlemen, that you 
are doing your duty if you go home with the simple declaration that 
was made so long ago by Moses. I do not believe that you are 
doing your duty if you go home simply telling your congregations 
that you have decided that the Sabbath is to remain the Sabbath. 
That is not the question they have asked you. You owe them a 
7 




different answer. If one says to youj " I desire to be a consci 
lious Jew; I desire to remain in line with tradition; I desire to hi 
monize my profession with iny practice, and here the economic coii" 
ditions of the times attnally prevent me and my children from 
observing the Sabbath. Whilst vou stand there and say that the 
seventh day is the Sahhatli. What shall I do?" How will yon. 
gentlemen, help me in this matter? We are not only men who are 
consecrated to the rabbinieal profession ; we are at the same time 
men of spirit and courage, and we have a right to investigate the 
phenomena that act adversely upon a celebration of a Sabbath day. 
I would have failed in my mission entirely if I should not succeed 
in brining before the Conference this one point only, that the 
matter before you is not a declaration of a day, but that tlie matter 
before you is whether you as rabbis and as conscientious Jews have 
fully investigated the reasons why there is such a discrepancy be- 
tween theoretical profession and the almost universal violation of 
tbe Sabbath. 
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Rabei Silverman. — I shall not make a speech. I shall plai 
state the exact situation. Last vear at New Orleans we had a paper 
on the Sabbath bv Dr. Voorsanger, at the conclusion of which he 
submitted to the Conference seven questions, of great importance 
and of which the first was, " What is our attitude on tbe Sabbath 
The answers to the other six questions depend upon the answer to 
this first one. That is tlie crucial question. The subject was dis- 
cussed in New Orleans for twelve hours. Then a vote was taken, 
that a commission of seven be appointed to study this subject and 
to give us a categorical opinion on every pojnt. The committee 
reported last Tuesday morning, and this Conference found the 
committee's report inadequate. It was not presented in a form 
upon which we could act. The committee was enlarged by the 
addition of one more member, and given time until this morning to 
make a report, with the understanding that they were to give defi- 
nite answers to the seven questions. When the report comes before 
us we find that the answers are equivocal. They are decidedly am- 
biguous. Especially the first, which is the most important of all 
the seven. I shall simply state to you the question, and the answer 
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that the committee has made. The question which they were to 
answer is this ; " What does this Conference authorize as its final 
statement regarding its position in the matter of the Sabbath ? " 
The commission answers : " This Conference is composed of rabbis 
and ministers, to each of whom belongs the inalienable right of 
shaping his religious professions in accordance with his religious 
opinions. In a deliberative body of such a character, there can be 
no unanimity of opinion upon so important a subject as the Sab- 
bath, and the problem involved in its consideration," The commis- 
sion was not asked to tell us we had differences of opinion, or to 
tell us the necessity for these differences. Therefore the first part 
is entirely gratuitous. That question was not put to them. The 
second part, which comes near^ the question, says: "Yet the Con- 
ference declares, without any hesitancy whatever, that, its attitude 
towards the Sabbath must remain unaltered until a stronger voice 
than its own shall demand an urgent inquiry into the present dis- 
order, and the incongruity presented by theoretical profession and 
practical violation of the day of rest." The report says : " The 
Conference declares its attitude unaltered." What attitude? I ask. 
The attitude of the Conference is not stated in the answer. It is 
an ambiguous statement intended to evade the question. (Ap- 
plause.) And, therefore, it is purely meant as a compromise for 
the differences of opinion that exist in the committee, and I am not 
ready here to accept a compromise on such an important question 
as ,the Sabbath, and to go forth to the world that all we say is, that 
our attitude shall remain unaltered, without stating what our attitude 
is. Therefore I propose as a substitute to this, what our attitude 
really is, or what it should be for those men who call themselves 
Jews, viz. : That this Conference declares itself in favor of main- 
taining the historical Sabbath as the fundamental institution of 
Judaism and of exerting every effort to improve its observance; 
and instructs the Executive Committee to appoint a committee to 
study the methods of carrying this declaration into effect, and to 
report to the Conference whenever, in the opinion of the Executive 
Committee, the special committee has made an adequate report as 
to methods. Now, gentlemen, I say, if it is true, as Dr. Voorsanger 
has said, that we would stultify ourselves by declaring we are in 
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favor of the Iiistorical Sabbath, tlieii. in God's name, let i 
stultify ourselves. But I claim that we are not. We are slreng:tli- 
ening ourselves. We are Rtrengfthening; others who are weak-kneed 
on this question of the Sabbath. I know, and you know, that many 
Jews do not observe the Sabbath, because they cannot. But that 
IS no reason why we should support them in their indifference or 
in their disinclination to make sacrifices. We shall strengthen those 
who desire to maintain the Sabbath, and we shall buttress those 
who are undecided on this subject. Whatever our opinion mi 
be regarding Sunday services, it is immaterial. My congre; 
tion has Sunday services siipplementarv' to the Sabbath. Not- 
withstanding its Sunday services, the congreg;ation is in favor of 
maintaininfr the historical Sabbath, and so is its rabbi, and I know 
there are many congregations in thp country that have Sunday ser- 
vices and stil! insist on preserving the historical Sabbath, as a link 
between the present and the past, and as a symbol between Israel 
and its God. 
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Radbi Gkies.— I believe tbe reading- of the substitute motion, a! 
read by the chairman, is different from the original motion as made 
in the substitute. The chairman has inserted the words^ " Fun^ 
mental institutions of Judaism.'' 
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Rabbi Silverman. — Dr. Kohler suggested that as a substittiij 
or as an amendment, and I accepted it. 

Rj\nni S. IIiRSCHBERG.^ — -That change was made by general coi 
sent. 

(The motion was then put by Secretary Guttniacher.) 



Rarbi Philipson. — I ask the privilege of explainiti^ my vot 
wish it to be understood that we, who vote the other way. are no^^ 
opposed to the historical Sabbath. ^H 

Rabbi Kohler. — I wish to have it put on record that I am the 
one who insisted that the historical Sabbath is an inviolable insti- 
tution of Judaism. 
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The Secretary. — The substitute is carried — 23 to 9. 

Rabbi Gries. — In voting on the substitute proposition, it is the 
privilege of any one to explain his vote. I do not desire at this 
time to make any explanation o£ my vote, because the Conference 
has been sufficiently burdened with discussion of this kind. I ask 
the privilege be granted me of presenting my reason for my vote 
in writing. 

Rabbi Voorsanger. — I ask the same privilege. 

The Chair. — You have the privilege. 

Rabbi Philipson.— I want the statement made in connection with 
my vote, that it is not on account of the substitute, but on account of 
a different reason, I vote against it. 

On motion, unanimously carried, the consideration of the other 
points was postponed until next year. 

Motion made, seconded and carried that no one shall hold the 
Presidency longer than two years. 

After prayer in Hebrew by Prof. Deutsch the Conference ad- 
journed sine die. 

During the session of Conference telegrams and letters were re- 
ceived from the following: M. Messing, S. Schulman, I. Blaustein, 
E. Schreiber, J. Krauskopf, J. Friedlaender, M. Samfield, L. Wint- 
ner, M. Newfield, J. Herz, A. Kaiser, J. Wechsler, C. A. Ruben- 
stein, H. Berkowitz, D. Marx, I. Lewinthal, H. Barnstein. 

The Conference lecture was delivered by Rabbi Tobias Schan- 
farber on Friday evening, and the Conference sermon by Rabbi S. 
Hirschberg, on Saturday morning (vide Appendix). 
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[The writer alone is responsible tor views eipressed in this article.] 

ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 

By Db. K. Kohler. 

We live in an age of strange contrasts. Wherever we look we 
find a bold striving for new truths and a revival of old falsehoods, 
great achievements of human love and violent outbursts of cruel 
hatred, a wondrous progress of science and a tenacious clinging to 
superstitious notions, a courageous assertion of manhood and cow- 
ardly, cringing servility side by side. Nor are those circles which 
are expected to imbibe only the clarified air of truth and perfect jus- 
tice longer immune against the contagion of prejudice, and the 
scholar whose scientific pursuits ought to lift him to serene realms 
of thought high above the passion of the multitude is too often 
seen in these days contributing his full share to the general confu- 
sion of the minds and the vexation of the spirit. Such is the im- 
pression created by the two lectures on " Babe! and Bible," delivered 
a year ago by Prof. Friederich Delitzsch before the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany and sent forth with notes and preface in thous- 
ands and ten thousands of copies all over the world. Consider the 
simple fact. An Assyriologist of great fame and originality, the son 
of Franz Delitzsch, a Christian theologian and Bible exegete of 
great eminence whose latter years were chiefly devoted to the de- 
fense of Jew and Judaism against vile attacks by the anti-Semite, is 
invited to deliver a series of discourses before an august assembly at 
the royal palace of Berlin on the results of Babylonian research 
in their bearing upon Holy Scripture. And how does he avail him- 
self of this rare opportunity? Far from being satisfied with the 
simple yet highly gratifying task of showing what flood of new Hght 
is cast upon the ancient Hebrew life by the Babylonian movements, 



and, how the highly developed Chaldean civiUzation, which 
by millenniums anterior to the tim« of Moses and Abraham, 
furnished the Hebrews and their predecessors, the Canaanites, 
with all the ekment:s of culture, with all the materia! forming 
the common beliefs, cnstoms and laws of the time, he ventures to 
make the most unwarranted assertions concerning the high moral 
and religious standard of Babylon, obviously for the purpose of be^^ 
littling tlie Bible and casting a slur chiefly upon the Old Testamen^H 
Somewliat more guarded in this respect in the first lecture, in whicr^^ 
he at least gave credit to the prophets and psalmists for their su- 
perior moral teachings, he makes his second lecture, which was to 
serve also as a. reply to his critics who had censured him for his in- 
accuracies and for his lack of reverence for the Sacred Scriptures, 
the occasion of a fierce assault upon the Old Testament, its people 
and its God, and in a later preface he does not even shrink from 
charging the second Isaiah with tribalism and hatred of mankind. 
It cannot be the abject of my paper at this late time to refute the 
statements of Prof, Delitzsch. This has been done by eminent As- 
syriologists of Gennany, France and America and leading Biblical 
scholars of all lands and creeds. It would be like carrying coal to 
Newcastle* should I attempt to show how far superior in their moral 
tenor the Bible stories of Creation and the Flood are to those first 
deciphered for us thirt>- years ago by the late George Smith, or how 
high above the cruel and lascivious deities of Assur and Babylonia 
with their wild orgies of passion and lust and their abominable 
rites, BO shocking to every refined sentiment, Israel's God of holiness 
ranks. Whose eyes are too piire to bear the sight of evil and Whom 
none may approach who is not clean of hands and pure of heart. We 
willingly acknowledge our thanks to Prof. Delitzsch for having 
been the first to equip the student with the means of acquiring a sys- 
tematic knowledge of the Assyrian language by his Assyrian Gra 
mar and Dictionary, and for having also enlarged the horizon of t' 
Biblical scholar by his many valuable publications and such instrui 
tive works as is "Das Paradies." All the more deplorable it 
to see a scholar of his repute so carried away by his antipathy to the 
theological systems, in which he was reared, if not by a morbid 
craving after sensationalism, to place Babel, the "mother of har- 
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lots," as she 15 called in the Apocalypse of John, above the Bible, and 
instead of treating things sacred to millions of people, whether Jews 
or Christiana, with befitting- respect, scoff and sneer at Jehovah in 
the lang-uage of the Boulevard. And our disgust at such frivolobs 
disregard of the rehgious feehngs of the people is mingled with sur- 
prise at the fact that tills harangue, worthy only of an eighteenth cen- 
tury rationalist, should have so impressed the German Emperor that 
he felt that henceforth Israel was— so he wrote to Admiral HoU- 
mann — " shorn of its prestige as the people of God." 

How is it possihle, we ask ourselves, that a man of the erndition 
and standing of Prof. Delitzsch should be so unjust, so unfair, nay, 
so perverse in his judgment as to render every anthropomorphic ex- 
pression concerning God in the Old Testament a proof of the low 
sensual character of the Hebrew faith, as if there were not a hundred 
times as many passage.'^ indicative of the sublimity and spirituality 
of Jehovah, and to assign to Him whom the heavens and the 
HeaveTi's heavens do not contain, "horns," because the Hebrew 
word used for rays in Habbakuk iii, 4, is "horns" (qarnayim). 
Nay, more, to insinuate that the Israelitish deity was not free from 
sexual dualism heeause it is said tliat " God made man in His 
image; man and wife He created them.'^ Indeed, we scarcely trust 
our eyes when we find the laws of Moses, which taught th* world 
righteousness and kindness, declared to be equal and in many re- 
spects even inferior to the laws of fTamurabi, the Babylonian King 
of the time of Abraham, which sanction almost any pagan vice and 
wickedness in the soeial and religiou.s life of the people, simply be- 
cause the warfare against the idolatrous inhabitants of Canaan in- 
cludes or enjoins a number of inhumatiities intended to eradicate the 
evi]. Not even the Decalogue, the foundation of our entire civilization, 
is treated without aspersions. The whole animus is that of unfairness 
and impiety. And here alone lies the significance of these fectures. 
As to the contents, it may well be said of them what Lessing said 
of a work of his antagonist, " Whatever is true in it is not new, and 
whatever is new in it is not true." It is the characteristic sign of 
the time, that any professor or writer in Germany who craves for 
popularity needs but to h!ow the horn of anti-Semitism and give 
vent to the furor Teutonicus of a Schopenhauer, Nietzsche. Paul La- 
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garde and Steward Oiamberlain, and no matter how groundless his 
theories, he may be sure of finding; favor among high and low. If 
only care he taken that tlie New Testament, with its slanderous ac- 
cusation against the Jews as deicides, he left intact, the Old Testa- 
ment, God and Judaism may be assailed with impunity. How 
much of the innocent blood that ran through the streets of KishinefF 
on the last Easter Days may be traced to such German professorial 
sham science, tkid alone knows. Surely snch lectures, delivered at 
the Berlin Court on " Babel und Bibe!," do not lead to peace among 
the classes and the races. To us Jews, then, these lectures offer a 
very important lesson. Here is a S-emitic philologist who, in order" 
to condemn Judaism as a religions truth, places the Old Testament 
on a level with the Babylonian civilization denounced by Israel's 
seers as ungodly and inhuman, and declares the sacred writers to be 
nothing; but imitators and plagiarists without any originality. And 
what is his starting point? Up to modern times the Old Testament 
was as holy to the Christian as to the Jew, it being regarded by the 
former as the divine ground-work or preparatory stage of the New. 
Modem research, eager everywhere to follow up the sources of 
things, has with every new discovery in the field of mental as well 
as of natural science offered the undeniable proofs of the human 
origin of the liible and all Mosaic institutions. As under the magic 
wand of the Assyriologist a world of undreamt of splendor rose 
from the rtiins of Mesopotamia before the amazed gaze of our gen- 
eration, and every Biblical tale and each Mosaic rite received some 
new light from the hoary past, the belief in a supernatural origin or 
in the plenary inspiration of the Bible became for the thinking mind 
well nigh impossible. It is true, there are orthodox Jews and 
Christians to whom Assyriology presents no difficult problem what- 
soever, because they are of that child-Hke faith which does not hes- 
itate to take stich narratives of the Bible as that regarding the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath by God at the very creation and the worship 
of JHVH by Enoch, the grandson of Adam, as indisputable ac- 
tuaJ occurrences. Such perfect naivete we respect, but we cannot re- 
gard it as a phase of belief in harmony with our age, which is above 
all an age of historical consciousness, an age which sees the vestiges 
of growth and development in ever^lhing that falls within human 
ken. 
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Now. what is the attitude of the Christian theologian of modem 

times towards the results of modtrn investigation, and particularly 
in the field of Assyriologv? When at the dose of the eighteenth 
centiin', Egypt opened up 'her hidden treasures of the past to ttic 
modern world, the resemblances discovered hetween the Mosaic 
laws and the priestly rites of the Egyptians led the first investigators 
in their rapturous conceit to the assumption that Moses stole his 
ideas about God and His laws concerning the sanctuary from the 
priests on the Nile, and even the name Jehovah appeared to them 
is the work of plagiarism. To-day when the decipherments of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian monuments have by far eclipsed those 
made m the Nile Delta, Moses is declared to be indebted for ah he 
taught and instituted to the Babylonian codifiers and priests. All the 
wider, then, is the g^ilf made between the Old Testament and the N'ew 
Testament, between Moses and Jesus, so as to reserve the claim of 
divinity for the latter, while the former is unhesitatingly sacrificed. 
This is the main aspect of the situation. "The divine nimbus of 
the Jewish people is gone," says his Majesty, the Christian Emperor 
of Gerriiany, without even for a nionient considering whether in 
speakjtig thus he does not cut off from beneath his feet the very 
branch of the tree upon which he stands. " Sauve qyi peut." is the 
cry amidst the modern deluge of ideas. TJie up-to-date Christian 
theologian cares very little whether the best and loftiest New Testa- 
ment utterances have been taken over from Jewish sources or not; 
he worships, says Prof. Delitzsch, the God of Christ, not the God of 
Abraham. As a Semitic professor who read his Koran, he has 
words of admiration for such beautiful passages as the one describ- 
ing how Abraham by searching found Gtid to be the Ruler and 
Maker of sun. moon and stars, but he needs not have the least notion 
that these very passages are Ha^gadie illustrations of the rabbis 
transmitted through Jewish sources to Mohammed, To him Ju- 
daism is nothing but a narrow, clannish particularism. Why should 
a German professor heed the ancient Mosaic precept which savs: 
" Do no unrighteousness in judgment ; just balances and just weights 
shall ye have?" (Leviticus xix, 35, 36.) 

Rut then, bow about our Judaism? How are we Jewish theo- 
logians or laymen, who, following the trend of the time, have learned 
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to see that the whole iiihlical system of hfe and practice lias been 
shaped under the direct or indirect influence of Babylonian cul- 
ture, — how are we to deal with these great questions of faith; Bible 
and Revelation, Law and Ceremony, Sabbath and Levitical laws? 
There is little doubt in my mind that the ultra -conservative training 
of Friederich Delitzsch made him a despiser and mocker of the Old 
Testament. It is a psycholog^Jca! law that naive orthodoxy, when, 
on eating of the tree of knowledge, it discovers its own nakedness, 
is driven far away from its former state of innocence into rebel- 
lious belief. I dare say that it is owing to cowardly fear of Bible 
criticism, and of the modern historical methods of Bible research 
that Judaism has not produced one Jewish scholar who is the equal 
of any Christian Bible Exegete of note, Tliis is a bold statement, 
and I make it without reserve and without fear of contradiction. 
Shouid then this deplorable state of things continue and historical 
Judaism in its various stages of growth find no defender except in 
the narrow apologetic spirit of the Breslau school or according to the 
unscientific methods of Samson Raphael Hirsch and his followers? 
Only that system of theology which clearly distinguishes between 
the form and the spirit, between the letter of the law and the under- 
lying idea furnishes ns the weapons necessary to defend, and iinally 
to render Judaism as a world-historic power victorious. And this 
system gives also Assyriology its right setting, inasmuch as it fur- 
nishes the mast valuable key to the understanding of the whole pro- 
cess of growth of the Jewish faith. For evolution is the master 
key. It casts its light upon all the stages of Judaism, Prophetism, 
Mosaism and Rabbinism, and while including also the Christian 
a;id Mohariimedan faith as ofiFshoots of Judaism, it puts the divine 
stamp of history upon Progressive or Reform Judaism as the one 
destined to realize the aims and ideals of the future and leading 
towards a religion of humanity broad enough to comprise ali sects 
and races. Taking this view, the Reform theologian on opening 
his Bible is not disturbed by a Biblical cosmogony which has neither 
an act of creation nor a Creator for the chaos — the Tehom — or the 
primeval darkness — Hoshek — and which so operates with the num- 
ber " seven " while presenting the successive stages of the creative 
process of the world, that neither from the point of view of natural 
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science nor with our simple common sense can we accept it as an 
actuality. Acquaintance with the Babylonian myth at once solves 
for him the difficulty, while he cannot fail to discern the working 
of the power of the prophet's spirit in the transformation of the 
quaint Chaldean story of Creation void of plan and purpose and de- 
picting only quarreling gods and monsters into the sublime, yet sim- 
ple tale, so full of perennial beauty and poetic truth. The same is 
the case with the story of the Flood. It is found in its original 
crudeness in the Chaldean legend, and many features that remain 
obscure in the two different versions combined in the Pentateuch 
chapters appear much more transparent in the Babylonian original. 
Yet how much grander and loftier have the scenes of the world's 
devastation become under the influence of monotheistic truth which 
places God as the Judge and Ruler upon the world's throne high 
above the surging flood, and turns even the rainbow in the sky into a 
sign of His covenant of peace with the earth beneath. We have 
as yet, notwithstanding Delitzsch's assertion to the contrary, not 
discovered the Chaldean original of the Biblical story of Paradise 
and the expulsion of man, nor of the Tower of Babel, but we shall 
presumably some day come across them and we can with certainty 
tell beforehand, with reference to fragments preserved of Berosus 
by Josephus and in the Sibyllines, and other similar myths, that, 
instead of the lofty view of God and of man as image of God pre- 
sented by the Bible, a monstrous Tehom-like serpent, and giants 
rising in rebellion against God will be found occupying the chief 
place there. As a matter of fact, many passages in the Bible show 
traces of those mythological figures of old Chaldean demons or 
monsters — Rahab and Tannin — whom Jehovah has to combat in 
crder to prove victorious over storm and flood. And so we discern, 
everywhere, the process of evolutioft at work which makes the spirit 
of Jewish monotheism seize upon an often incongruous mytho- 
Ic^cal form, to make it expressive of high and beautiful ideas. 

At times we are at a loss to decide whether Chaldea or the still 
older Arabia, as cradle of the Semites, is the mother of certain 
views and customs, the law of development remains the same in 
both cases. The name JHVH which Delitzsch rather rashly 
claims to have been imported from Babylonia has been with better 
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reasons derived by other inquirers from the Sinai tic pi^ninsula. 
and there is undeniably a ni>'{hologicaI el-ement attached to the 
orig-iital deity of the Hebrew connecting it with fire and storm, 
hail, thunder and earthquake and otlier phenomena of die nature of 
the desert which proves the Mosaic conception of the same as the 
God ■' Who shall bL'." to he an abstract creation. But, whatever, and, 
v.Iie resoever, the name J H\'H originated , the God o£ Sina i 
has nothing in common with either. lie is not the creation of 
Moses. He is at the very start a moral power, and only as such 
did He appear to Moses and maki; him a prophet. Each successive 
generation of prophets aided in sublimating' the conception of the 
Jewish deitv which unlike all Semitic deities, manifested itself 
from the beginning without relation to sex. In other words, Juda- 
ism is at the ontsct ethical Monotheism, whatever the original 
Decalogue may. according to Bible critics, have contained. The 
very simplicity of tlie patriarchal faith lifted the deity at once above 
all the impurities and ahominations of the cults of Babylon, Egypt 
and Canaan, and the very term for holiness which these pagan 
nations lent to the lascivioxis priests and priestesses of Astarte — 
Kadesli and Kedesha — was by the power of the lofty genius of the 
Jew so transformed as to become the expression for the very highest 
ideal of purity and perfection man is to strive for. 

What matters it if the penitential psalms of Eabvlonia served, as 
has been said, the psalmists of Jndea as models, or if the entire 
Hebrew poetry or prose literature was influenced by Babylonian 
rules of rhythm and structure, there remains a gulf between the 
inner life of Babel and that of the Bible as wide as between earth and 
heavens. On the one side there is a dense darkness of superstition 
spread over all knowledge and science to fill the heart with gloom 
in spite of all the gleams : on the other there is, notwithstanding tlie 
lesser skill and culture, a faith, a hope and a love which brighten and 
cheer the sou! to make it amidst direst woe cry forth, " If I have 
Thee in heaven. I need nothing on earth!" and amidst humblest 
contrition, " Create in me a clean heart, O God; a broken and con- 
trite spirit Thou wilt not despise/' 

Convincing proof has not been brought as yet, but it niav be 
assumed as certa.in, that the Sabbath, as a day of rest, originated in 
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Babylonia where the seventh, the fourteenth, the twenty-first, and 
the twenty-eighth day of each month and the nineteenth day of each 
second month, that is the seven times seventh day of each double 
month, was a day of perfect cessation from work for the priest-king. 
On the sacredness of the number seven rested the Mosaic system 
which declared the seventh day of each week, the seventh month 
of the year, the seventh year and the half-a-year following the forty- 
ninth year and ending with the tenth day of the seventh month of 
the fiftieth year, as Klosterman has shown, as a holy season of rest 
and release, and it is possible that this view or custom goes back to 
more remote times of Semitic shepherd life. That the Jewish Sab- 
bath was originally like the Babylonian, a rotatory lunar festival and 
not the closing day of a fixed week such as it is in the Mosaic system, 
that is to say, that in ancient Israel each month consisted of four 
Sabbaths or lunar cycles with a New Moon festival of two days 
of which the second day formed the beginning of the new month, 
may be learned from the fact that the new moon was in pre-exilic 
times regarded as the greater holiday than the Sabbath, and the 
announcement of a second New Moon day beforehand by Jonathan 
(I Sam., XX, igfi.) can only be explained upon such an assumption. 
In fact, tlie Sabbath is nowhere, neither in the Decalogue nor in 
the Manna story, spoken of as a new institution, and if the creation 
story proves anything it is the fact that the Sabbath goes back to re- 
mote times and is, therefore, pictured as instituted by God from the 
beginning. And yet who can compare the Babylonian Sabbath, which 
was a day of fear and gloom, a dies nefas, observed only as a day 
on which no work should be undertaken by king or priest from 
dread of the unlucky seven stars, with the Jewish Sabbath which 
was rendered a day of rejoicing and uplifting for the people, for 
both master and servant, man and beast, a real day of God ? It was, 
moreover, so essentially diiTerent from the Chaldean Sabbath that 
the law expressly declares it to be a sign distinguishing Israel from 
the surrounding nations. Thus here again the form was Baby- 
lonian ; the spirit, the underlying idea is altogether Jewish and far 
above the Babylonian level, and if Delitzsch claims the merit of hav- 
ing granted the great boon of a Sabbath to toiling humanity for 
Babylon, he knowingly misstates facts. 
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But the Assyriolog-ist claims still more. A good fortune has 
brought us during the past year into the possession of th« Code of 
Law which the great conqueror Hamurabi, believed to be the Bib- 
lical Auiraphel, the contemporary of Aliraham, composed for his 
great empire, and which is a thousand years older than any other 
code within our knowledge. It affords iis an insight into a social 
order which fairly amazes us by its comprehensiveness. It brings 
us face to face with a state of culture compared with which Hebrew 
life may be termed crude and primitive. It fixes by explicit statutes 
the relations of husband to wife, of parents to children, of master 
to slave and of employer to employee, and secures protection to every 
owner of property against any possible injury. Daughters are 
accorded the right of inheritance, wives their dowry, which ia not the 
case in the Mosaic Code. More than this, domestic life rests on 
monogamy, though there is no restriction regarding concubines. 
Is here the legislation of Moses by far eclipsed by the work of the 
great Napoleon of the fourth pre-Christian Millennium ? Thus argues 
Delitzsch, but in the same fallacious and unfair manner as tn all 
other things. First of all the statement that Hamiirabi received 
his laws from Shamash, the sun-God and heavenly Judge exactly 
as Moses did his from the God of Sinai rests on an error. Ham-urabi 
is portrayed as worshiping the sun-God, not as receiving the law 
from him, which in fact is expressly declared by him to be of his 
own making. The Babylonian law-giver demands obedience to his 
will and submission to his authority; the Jewish law-giver demands 
obedience and reverence for the God who speaks out of His law and 
Whose htimblc ser\'ant he is. And what is the main idea and essen- 
tial character of this law of Moses? It is not like Hamnrabi's, an 
iron system of bondage in which the inferior is the slave of the 
superior, and property regarded as of greater value than human 
life, in which the most cruel punishments are meted out for the 
smallest transgression and a man beheaded for stealing a piece of 
property. Justice is written with letters of fire on ever)' statute, 
justice for poor and rich alike, for the lowly and the one high in 
station, one law for stranger and for citizen, and every life sacred 
also that of the slave, every human being to be treated with regard, 
even the criminal. 

There are traces of the ancient Babylonian, or what we would 
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call common law in the Mosaic legislation. To this belonged for 
instance, the ordeal of water prescribed for the woman suspected of 
adultery. In Hamurabi's code it appears in the form of jumping 
into the river, the one who escaped drowning being considered as 
having proved herself guiltless. Such an ordeal was known and 
practiced also in mediaeval or common Teutonic law. The law of 
retaliation, " an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," carried out 
to its most extreme and cruel consequences in the Hamurabi Code, 
was also part of the Hebrew common law and afterwards amended 
and abrogated by the rabbis. On the other hand, blood-avenging 
by the kinsman based on ancient Semitic common law and con- 
nected with the idea of asylums or places of divine protection was 
still in force in ancient Israel but no longer recognized by Hamu- 
rabi's legislation. The patriarchal life of the Hebrews has also been 
shown to have legal practices in common with the Babylonian Code, 
as for instance the place Hagar occupies in Sarah's household when 
giving birth to an heir in her stead. Nevertheless there is a little 
of that deeper sense of justice and righteousness in Babylonian life 
which forms so prominent a feature in Hebrew law and life. In 
vain we look in Hamurabi's Code for that feeling of compassionate 
love for the needy and distressed, that overflowing sympathy for the 
widow, the fatherless and homeless, which rendered the law of Moses 
the Code of Ethics for humanity. Nor does it appear only as the 
flowering forth of prophetic teaching in Deuteronomy. It is ex- 
pressed with all the touching pathos of a child-like faith in a merci- 
ful God in the older legislation of Exodus, the so-called Book of the 
Covenant. True, monogamy is not insisted on in the Mosaic Code 
as in the Babylonian, yet who can read the story of Eve's creation 
or the Deuteronomic legislation without feeling that in the eyes of 
the Biblical narrator and law-giver, polygamy is condemned. So 
does the Deuteronomic law regarding the slave and the position 
accorded to him in Abraham's household or in Job's view show 
how much higher the personality of the slave is rated by the Hebrew 
than the Babylonian. To sum up : Babel was a world without jus- 
tice and without love and compassion, one void of purity and of 
truth. The Bible opened for man all the deeper treasures of the 
soul in giving him a God of righteousness and holiness to emulate 
and follow in humility. 
8 



Nor did tlie influence of Babylonia end 
Hebrew age. Babylonian ideas helped in the formation of Judaism 
and Christianity to a far greater extent than is generally known. 
Here Delitzsch is for once right, but he only confirms what the 
rabbis themselves declare, that the whole list of angels and demons 
was adopted from Babel. What Delitzsch omitted to do — and this 
is characteristic enough — is to make his assertion broader and 
stronger with reference to the New Testament, The driving out 
of demons, which plays such a great role in the New Testament, 
was one of the many practices adopted by the Essene saints and 
their successors, the early Christians, from the magic system of 
Chaldea. It was Eabyloilian superstition transplanted into Judea, 
and while the great masters in Israel repudiated such practices in 
Talmudical and mediaeval times, the authorities of the Church wi 
out exception encouraged them and built their system on themT 
Only in mysric lore, in the Cabbalah, Babylonian ideas continued as 
powers inspiring men with fear, the Bible,, wherever it was rendered 
the basis of faith, cheered the heart with the Creator's words : "Let 
there be light.'' 

Yes, Babylonia still lives in every superstitious practice, in evei 
astrological or magic belief, in every system of faith based upon 
the belief in Satanic powers of evil and of darkness; yet over against 
all such survivals of pag^anism, against all that which Babel stands 
for, Jeremiah's words sound forth the scathing cry of condemnation : 
" Learn not the way of the heathen and be not dismayed at the signs 
of heaven. There is none like Thee, O Lord; Thou art great and 
Thy name is great. Thus shall ye say unto them in the language 
of Babylonia, ' The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth 
— ^these shall perish from the earth and from under the heavens.' " 
This, then, is our answer to all worshipers of Babel and haters of 
Israel and its Book of Books. Babel is dead and her gods have 
fallen and all her monuments have crumbled into dust. Israel's 
God lives and will outlive all His blasphemers. Only let us see to it 
that we have the men of large vision and lofty spirit, broad-mindei 
and abreast of the age who stand forth as defendants of our he 
tage. able to answer the scoffer and the assailant of our faith, beca' 
they are equipped with the weapons of knowl 
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DISCUSSION ON ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 



Opened by Rabbi Philipson. 

I feel, before saying anything upon the subject, that I 
am voicing the sentiment of every one here . when I express 
my deep appreciation of the strong and masterful paper which 
we have just heard, and our deep admiration for this man, 
who has expressed, as only a great scholar can, in a terse and power- 
ful way, the positive position we take in regard to this matter. 
I have felt all along that the best man in the country to stand at the 
head of the Hebrew Union College is Dr. Kohler (applause), and 
I feel it to-day more than ever (applause), and I want to congratu- 
late this Conference that the first important scholarly statement that 
Dr. Kohler has made since his election, has been uttered here ; this 
Detroit meeting will always be associated with this effort of our 
new president, and I can only hope, that as the years pass, both the 
Conference and Dr. Kohler will grow in strength together, and 
work together hand in hand. (Applause.) I do not like to say 
even one discordant word ; my admiration for Dr. Kohler is so 
great, and my appreciation for all he stands for, but I might have 
wished that he had not been quite so denunciatory in the beginning 
and inveigh against Delitzsch as he did. His feelings carried him 
away. I suppose my feelings would have carried me away also if 
I had written th'e paper. But after all, might it not have been better, 
dear Doctor Kohler, to leave denunciation to anti-Semitism, and 
for us to show the positive side, as you did so admirably, later on 
in your paper? The clearness and boldness of statement in this 
paper cannot be too highly commended. Possibly one great fault 
of past years in Jewish scholarship and Jewish religious life has 
been this : that we have not expressed ourselves as boldly and as 
clearly as we ought ; that we have not acknowledged certain defects 
for fear of the consequences. There is no harm in acknowledging 
certain deficiencies. No system was made perfect. No religion 
was perfect in the beginning. The great point, after all, is that 
which was made in the paper, that Judaism shows a development. 







an evolution. And g^rantiiig this position, and taking this pc 
tion, then the reform movement stands on a firm historical has 
and is the outcome of all the effort and all the striving of Judaism 
tliroug;hout the ag'es. And 1 fee! tliat this point of departure, whict^ 
Dr. Kohler has taken, and which possibly ro one eis€ might hs 
seen in this " Babel iind Bibd " controversy is in truth the gist 
the matter, as far as the Conference is concerne";!, and as far ^i 
Judaism in this country is concerned, I am glad this pronunci^H 
mento has teen made this mornmg, because events are shaping 
themselves so in this country, that it will be more and more neces- 
sary for us of the reform side to take this bold, uncompromising' 
attitudie, and to show forth to thf world what we really statid for, 
and what our Judaism does mean ; that we are not to be forced 
back into medievalism, or into a romanticism that is blind to the 
real import of universalis tic Judaism, and would rtsiirrect that which 
Dr. Voorsangcr last Salurday so well called tribalism, a condition 
that we have long ago outgrown. (Applause.) 

Some may have thought tliat it was possibly injudicious for th~ 
Executive Committee to assign a subject like this, I want to thank 
the Executive Committe for its splendid foresight in taking up this 
subject just now. Because it is absolutely necessary for a rabbin- 
ical body like the Central Conference of American Rabbis to be 
heard on this theme. Nowhere else in the world is it possible. In 
Europe it is not. Here in Amorica. here on this platform we can, 
at least, e.xpress the sentiments that shall give tha he to ex-part^^ 
statements like these of Delitzsch, and the whole pan-Babylonia^H 
school which is now so popular in the religious world, as the pan- 
Slavic movement is so popular in eastern Europe, both of which ar^^ 
against the Jew, (Applause.) Now, we can acknowledge oi^H 
debt of Babylonia ; some of our literature did have its inspiration^^ 
there. What if it did? I believe that no Shakesperean criti^^ 
for a moment denies that Shakespeare took many of his plotj^f 
if not all, from the Gesta Romaiiorum, or from the Italian novelists, 
but would anybody he so mad as to state that the world is indebte:^^ 
to the writers of the tales of the Gesta Romanorum, or to the Italia^H 
novelists, and not to Shakespeare, for the great dramas which he 
wrote and that William Shakespeare must be deposed from his 
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position because forsooth he borrowed the plots of his plays from 
elsewhere? (Applause.) 

And" then there is another point I wish to make in regard to ail 
this controversy : Our Assyrian scholars arrive at conclusions too 
hastily. To-day an inscription is deciphered to mean something 
which to-morrow may be shown to be a mistake, I state this par- 
ticularly because of the Sabbath controversy. I remember very 
well that some years ago it was declared positively that the Sabbath 
was taken from Babylonia, because on a tablet which had been 
found the word " Shabbatum " was defined by the phrase " um nuh 
libbi/' " The Day of the Rest of the Heart." And the inference was 
drawn from this that the Hebrew Sabbath was borrowed from the 
Babylonians. A little while after the reading was seen to be not quite 
complete, and another word was found in the phrase which now reads 
"um nuh iibbi ilani," "The day for the appeasement of the heart 
of the gods." Now, these are two entirely different things. The 
day of the rest of the heart does seem to be a definition of a sub- 
jective kind ; that men should rest on that day. But what a different 
interpretation is put upon the word by adding the polytheistic term 
ilani, viz., the day for the appeasement of the heart of the gods by 
sacrifices, so that this day among the Babylonians was a day of 
mourning, and not of joy, its characteristic feature in Jewish life 
throughout all time. (Applause.) 

And now a point to which Dr. Kohler has called attention: De- 
litzsch has dared, aye he has the madness to even suggest the sexual 
idea in connection with the Jewish conception of the deity. What 
madness ! Can a man be so carried away by a theory ; can he be so 
intoxicated by the wine of his own prejudice, that he dares make a 
statement that is blasphemous if ever blasphemy was uttered ! 

I now wish to call attention again briefly, because I must hurry — 
I cannot take so much of your time in this discussion — to the great 
thought in Dr. Kohler's paper, and that is the idea of evolution ; the 
idea of development in Judaism. And in passing I want to say 
that I do hope that Dr. Kohler will work out a theology of Judaism 
for us of the reform school along this line. We are going to listen 
to a very scholarly paper on the subject on Thursday morning. I 
do not know what is in the paper, but I know the man who is going 
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to present it, and I believe that possibly we will hear something 
further alwut the development of Jewish tliougUt. as it culminated 
in the refnmi inovement. And possibly this Conference will mark 
a departure in iJie treatment of the theology of Judaism. Perhaps 
not so iniich of a departure as to take up in a public way the great 
idea to which Geig"er and his confreres gave expression long ago. 
that is. the development in Judaism which leads up to reform, a 
thought which has been permitted to pass into desuetude during the 
60 years which have intervened between that hey-day of the refonn 
movement in Germany, and the present time; during those 60 years 
the Jews of Germany have forgotten, and have not carried out the 
great ideas of those m«;n. and if they had. possibly anti-Semitism 
would not bt; so strong in Germany as it is to-day. For I firmly 
beheve that in a way anti-Semitism, and fear on the part of the Jew 
to express clearly the ideas of tlic present age, hang together. And 
that not only Zionism is the child of anti-Semitism, hut also anti- 
Semitism is the result in jjart of that watery orthodoxy which passes 
as Judaism in Germany, 



(Voices.— No, No, No.) 



You have a right to differ. And now just a word in regard 
the code of Hamurabi. Who can read the code of Hamurabi 
wittiout being struck at once with the great differences between it 
and the Mosaic code. There are some good things in it, I do not 
for a moment deny that. Dr. Kohler has pointed them out. Mono- 
gamy, the place of women, etc., hut there are other tilings in which 
it stands far below the Mosaic code. Now it is not my purpose to 
claim that there was no influence exerted by Babylonia on earlv 
Jewish thought, and on early Jewish development. Not at all, I 
am here lo protest against the mode of procedure of this modem 
school of philosopliical anti-Semitism, which is possibly the most 
dangerous of all the phases tliat anti-Semitism has assumed. 

Now, what is the great point of difference between the code 
Hamurabi and the code of Moses, The code of Hamurabi is 
aristocratic. The might of the king and the priests and the nobles 
i.*! emphasized. The Mosaic code is democratic 

And now a word about the creation story before I conclu< 
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What is the thought at the bottoiiT of that? The Babylonian ac- 
count begrins with the words ' ' enuma elis, etc. ." " at a time when 
the heavens were not,"' and portrays the strug-gle between Tiaiiiat 
the dragon and Marduk the tutelary diviuitj' of Babylon. The 
siiperiority of Marduk, the Babylonian god, over all the other gods 
is emphasized. I only mention this to direct your attention to the 
great difference between its spirit and tlie spirit of the Biblical 
creation story, for, after all, is it not the spirit tliat counts, even 
according to the Christian idea of Delitzach and his confreres who 
say that the letter kiUeth, but the spirit reviveth? And they point 
to the letter of the Hamurahi code and tlie Babylonian account of 
the beginnings and take no note of the Spirit of Mosaism, and the 
spirit of prophetism that made for th« highest ideals, and has brought 
our -civilization to its present high plane. 

Let me quote one sentence from the preface of Alfred Jeremias' 
answer to DeHtzsch's " Babel and Bible " ; " Whoever wants to 
understand how high Israel stands above Babylon, let him study 
carefully the prophetical writings." What it Delitzsch does quote 
a word here and there from these writings which seems to indicate a 
state of religious thought not so lofty, let him, at least, be honest 
and confess that the spirit which pervades the prophetical writings 
is one that makes for the very highest things. I have no fear. 
Tlie Babel-Bible controversy will pass even as have passed many 
similar controversies that have aimed to take away the glory of 
the Bible as the great inspirer of the lofty ideals of humanity, and 
to the very end of time will stand tliose great thoughts revealed unto 
the prophets of Israel by the God of mankind. Brethren, we need 
have no f«ar. (Applause.) 



Rabbi Elzas, — I rise with some httle diffidence to take part 
in this discussion. I fear that in this matter of Delitzsch we are pro- 
testing to much. We say there is nothing new in what Delitzsch said, 
yet we arc raising so much fuss about it that we are giving the sub- 
ject a factitious importance and are at the same time covering up a 
number of other points that we shall sooner or later have to debate — 
the broad questions of Biblical criticism. For myself. 1 felt when 
Delitzsch made his now famous addresses, that but for t!ie fact that 
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those addresses had been made before the Emperor and his court they 
would have been entirely unnoticed. Dehtzsch has been pretty 
roiig-hly handled to-day, largely deservedly so, larg'ely undeservedly. 
It seems lo me, my colleagues, that the question of the debt we owe 
to Babylonia will have to come up again, and we shall have to 
re-study the bearing of the investigations that have been made in the 
last thirt\' or forty years. There is no alternative. You will either 
have to admit that Israel has been fed from a great many sources, or 
do what we seem to be trying to do to-day, claim everything for 
Israel as an original creative people, The man who takes that stand 
has a government contract on his hands. The Jew came in contact 
with Babylonia not on one occasion only, but twice — first, in the 
time of Abraham, who brought Babylonian ideas and traditions with 
him to Palestine, and at the time of the Captivity likewise. It is 
the most natural thing in the world that he should have developed 
and modified his ideas wherever and whenever he came across an 
intellectual people, and was brought into contact with them. Israel 
learned from all his teachers, and certainly not the least of his teach- 
ers was Babylonia. We talk g:libly about the Jewish religion at the 
time of Abraham, about the Mosaic legislation and the law of Sinai. 
My friends, any one who is familiar with the literatiire of American 
Judaism in the last twenty years cannot but know that the very 
things we are repudiating to-day were Just as vigorously fought for 
a few years ago. I hope that the outcome of Dr. Kohler's paper 
to-day will be a further paper from a positive standpoint, an investi^ 
gation critically conducted, yet honestly conducted. 



>er 
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Rabbi Willneb, — The charge against President Kohler that he 
was too severe, is, in my opinion, not well founded; there is such 
a thing as righieovs indignation. n"n D'K B-nas lOUl DCia IJ'XB' n"n 
When we stand before statements as made by Prof. Dehtzsch, bow 
can we remain perfectly quiet? But President Kohler complains of 
the lack of Jewish scholars. Would their voice be heard? Until 
now so-called scholars express their views anent Judaism without 
regard of what Jews have to say ; examples of that sort of work 
are not far to seek. 

Now as to tlie point at issue : We must not forget the different 
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that obtains between the Christian and the Jewish reader of the 
Bible. With the exception of the Psalms and a few other books, 
which are accepted in the liturgy, the Jew reads Scripture for the 
purpose of study, while the Christian is apt to do so for devotion. 
Hence to him who reads a chapter daily, the tenth chapter of Gene- 
sis and other genealogies have the same devotional value as a chapter 
of Isaiah or a psalm. On this difference of method a great deal 
depends. 

Ask a Jew who believes in the literal inspiration of the 
Bible (k'3j h& wna iino maiD enpn mi) and his views alone 
can be used for comparison in this matter — and he will concede as 
something too well known to need mentioning, that many institu- 
tions of Judaism by far antedate the Revelation in Mt. Sinai. He will 
tell you that the heathen without revelation knew that theft is sinful ; 
that the seventh Commandment was early observed, the Egyptians 
would rather commit murder than that, as told in the story of 
Abraham. Nay, he will go so far as to say that many command- 
ments are founded on every-day common sense (ni'Vat? niSD), 
but their germ can even be traced to the instinct of some lower 
animals (Erubim lOO, b.). Close examination teaches him that 
many of his observances were taken from ancient customs, some 
changed in form (e. g., Yibbum), some entirely altered for the 
benefit of Israel, though the underlying principle was retained 
{e. g. slavery, the Go'el Haddam and others) ; and consequently 
he finds no difficulty in this thesis. God has simply allowed certain 
customs to remain, abolished others, and ordained new ones. 

On the other hand, the Christian who reads the whole Bible for 
devotional purposes only, does not and never will know it. (Simi- 
larly, many Jews know most of the psalms by heart, without fully 
understanding them.) Now to such a Christian every word of the 
Bible is hterally true, inspired and original. And no matter how 
often he has read this book (for to him it is all one book), he will 
not find the words, "And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself " 
in Leviticus, but will always read them in the " New Testament." It 
is on the prejudice and ignorance of these that Prof. Delitzsch 
works ; on them the fact that earlier nations had similar laws, makes 
a tremendous impression. To them Judaism is summed up in the 
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words: "An eye for an eye. a tooth for a tooth;" and now sud- 
denly they rub their eyes and find that the lex ialionis is not spe- 
cifically Jewish. Well, if this is not original, what in the world 
is there that is original in Judaism? 

As to Hamurabi's code itself— read it! What is it? A shield to 
protect the poor? Is it not rather the bulwark of the rich and pow- 
erful? Whatsoever crime the latter commits may be expiated by 
a fine, the poor man is beheaded. Compare with this the Mosaic 
code which forbids the ransoming of criminals (Numbers 35- 3I1 32). 
There are four words in Exodus which show more clearly the spirit 
■underlying^ the practice of judges in the Hebraic civil courts than 
any other words that may be put together. The case is this : Theft, 
as we know, was punished by a fine amounting- to double, or four 
or five times, the value of the thing stolen. Now, if the rich man 
with whom T deposited something, when found to have misappro- 
priated the article, is forced to pay double, it is a very little matter 
to him. The poor man, however, who steals to satisfy his hunger, 
might not be treated as a criminal, and yet, should the law be 
enforced on him, he would feel its weight in sevenfold manner, for 
he would have to give up all that is in his house. It was feared 
that the Jewish judge might bv such reasoning be induced to len- 
iency and let the poor thief go unpunished, and tht;refore the code 
says nn3 ^^^n vh 'T\^ " Do not respect a poor man in his judg- 
ment " {Ex. 23:3). To credit a judge with mercy to the poor to 
the extent that he might pervert justice never can enter the mind of 
a Hamurabi. And yet it is said that his laws are superior to 
Judaism t 

Compare the effects of Babylonian and Mosaic legislation. The 
king of Syria, finding himself in the extremes of defeat, is told by 
his councilors: "We have heard that the kings of the house of 
Israel are merciful;" he therefore surrenders without condition. 
and is not disappointed. Who was. this " merciful king? '* None 
other than Ahab. the idolatrous husband controlled by bis precious 
wife Jezebel, who added to the worship of the calves the immoral 
worship of Baal. Now n"iN •TDfi'? hirC" TE'ia p3 no nKmi n3 
compares the conduct of this godless and wicked Israelitish king, 
living in a barbarous age, with the acts of the '* relig-ious " and 
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" civilized " soldiery in the beginning of the twentieth century, as 
exemplified in China ! 

Which is the nobler? Which civilization, Babylonian or Jewish, 
breathes more love for human kind? Hamurabi's code — as I have 
rtrad it — contains no law of kindness, no consideration for the less 
fortunate ; no hkbi nnsc pp^ no poor laws as the code of Judaisin 
(especially Deut. 24: 10-13.) 

We have heard of the two lectures by Delitzsch; it seems to be 
forgotten that he recently delivered a third at which also the German 
emperor was present, and in which Delitzsch omitted everything 
that was objectionable to the Kaiser. Is this scholarship or cow- 
ardice, which? Shall the results of research be dominated by a 
Kaiser von Gottes Gnaden? Is reliance to be placed on words 
emanating from such a scholar ? Does not this very fact vitiate his 
claim for respect? 

I believe it is right and proper to show to the world wherein 
Delitzsch erred, because the common people, believing him to be the 
most eminent scholar in his line (having heard of so few besides 
him), may not have entered deeply into the spirit of the Bible, and 
would therefore accept his every word as truth. But for the true 
scholar his lectures are without value, and perhaps we honor him 
too much by soberly treating his words in serious argumentation. 
Like Dr. Philipson, I have no fear either of lower or higher anti- 
Semitism; this matter must pass into oblivion; but it is indeed — 
as Dr. Kohler well said — a pity that a man of such scholarship, hav- 
ing such an opportunity to popularize a study, should so far forget 
himself as to ruin his reputation by catering to the lowest motives 
of the rabble. Instead of using his opportunity to show the world 
that Assyriology, far from antagonizing the Bible, explains it, he has 
brought on a controversy which beHttles him and his science. 

This is a serious point to make; that so many scholars should 
allow the religious views in which they were trained to warp their 
better knowledge and judgment. Why? Does not a writer in the 
Biblical World of May, 1903, discussing the question, " What Shall 
the Adult Bible Class do with Modem Biblical Scholarship ? " though 
strenuously upholding these results, say that where these results 
would do harm to the pupils' faith " they had better be left alone. 
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Faith is more important than knowledge." Or, in other words, re- 
[ig^ious beLiefs are preferable to truth ; or the judgment passed and 
handed down by generations o£ men. may be maintained, though we 
know them to be wrong- We may, perhaps, have the same fault. If 
Delitzsch iectures are the "warning example" showing, tiie results 
of such sort of scholarship, and pointing out a way for iis to beware 
of letting our preconceived views direct our research, they may 
turn to be a blessing. 

As to the code of Hamurabi, I doubt its originalitj' ; it may be but 
an enlarged and modernized edition of a former code; it may have 
had, as Dr. Kohler said, an influence, so that it was taken by the 
Israelites as a Common Law, as hgcs nan scripttc. But it is the 
law for the oppressor, the Bible shields the oppressed ; it is the 
law of the tyrant, the Bible that of freedom; freedom for all, IIk 
stranger, the widow, and the fatlwrless. It is the law of cruelty, 
and ic failed; the Bible is the law of love, and it did, it must, and 
will prevail. 



Prof. ^^.^KGOLIS. — The air is so thick with anticipations that I am 
afraid I may anticipate my own paper to be read on Thursday, but 
I don't care if I do steal from my own. I shall he very careful, 
however. I am not an Assyriologist z-'ori Fach. But I am some- 
what of a Biblical student, and I know enough of the trend of the 
work of to-day. And now a few words about Delitzsch him- 
self, Delitzsch is just like the average German professor. At 
home in his own subject he is a dilettante outside of it, and 
this work by Delitzsch shows dilettantism on every page. His 
Assyriological statements we need not enter into or question, 
lilt when he steps out into the field of Biblical science and theology 
he is open to criticism, not only on the part of scholars, of the stu- 
dents of the Old Testament, but on the part of every man of com- 
mon sense. He seems to be operating with the antiquated doctrine 
of verbal inspiration, thus putting himself on a level with the vulgar 
orthodoxy of the day ; he therefore has no right to resent the vulgar 
criticisms of certain clerg>'men (see the end of his pamphlet.") (The 
speaker here submitted several of Delitzsch's statements to a criti- 
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cism and then concluded:) I fail to understand how a man who so 
earnestly pleads for the composite character of the Pentateuch can 
become untrue to his own position. He applies the same exegesis 
to the Priest's code as to the Jahvist. In Genesis 3 : 22 there may 
be a polytheistic reminiscence. But this proves little for Genesis 
1 : 27. The first chapter of Genesis was written by a man who, as 
has been pointed out, avoids throughout his work all anthropo- 
morphism; he surely could not have meant by the image of God 
what Delitzsch imputes to him. Delitzsch furthermore tells us that 
in the esoteric circles of Babylon the monotheistic idea was taught. 
Granted. But this is the most important difference between Baby- 
lon and Jerusalem : what among the Babylonians was but the pos- 
session of the few initiated was common property among the Jews. 
Therein consists the real merit of Judaism of which it were futile 
to rob it. 

Prof. G. Deutsch. — I did not intend to speak to the point at 
issue, except in so far I believe the most important thing that can be 
said in this discussion is not dependent on philological research. 
What I mean is this : Hamurabi, we have heard from Dr. Kohler, 
was identical with Amraphel, on which I have no opinion. But I 
have read that Prof. Oppert, one of the leading men in Assyriology, 
denies that. So when the authorities differ — we don't know. An- 
other thing is about the Yahve. Whether there is any mention of 
Yahve in the cuneiform inscriptions or not, I don't know. But Barth 
says it is not so. It is a misreading. Consequently the question is 
open to me. 

Another thing, and it has been pointed out, but I wish to empha- 
size it more clearly: Shakespeare's Hamlet is a masterpiece of 
English literature, admitted by all, still Hamlet is taken bodily from 
the Roman Cestorium of the thirteenth century. Goethe wrote 
Faust, and the essential parts of Faust are found in the Volksbuch 
of the sixteenth century. No one will say Shakespeare and Goethe 
have been plagiarists. But that is not what I was going to say. 
I have certainly been greatly benefited by the paper and by the dis- 
cussion that followed. It seems to me only one thing requires 
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statement, perhaps on my part more than on anybody else's. It is the 
statement that Dr. Philipson, who, unfortunately, is not here, said 
that anti-Semitism is largely due to the fact that reform has become 
so stagnant throug-hout Gennany. I think that is not correct. Of 
course, we may have differences of opinion on the subject, but we 
can have no difference of opinion on that one subject that a man 
has an undeniable right to his religions \-iews. The orthodox, for 
example, prays to God that "the moon shall become full, and shall 
never decrease, and the light of the moon shall be as the lig^ht of 
the sun." Now. this is perfect nonsense, but at the same time it 
gives no one the right to discriminate against a tnan who believes 
in it any more than to discriminate against a man who believes 
that one who is not baptized will be damned forever, or who pil- 
grimages to the holy coat of Treves, This. I think, we owe to 
our dignity as a body which is largely composed of Reformed Jews, 
that we stand on the platform of the great Gabriel Riesser, who was 
the foremost advocate of Jewish rights in Germany. He sympa- 
thized with reform, but he did not believe that the Jews had to give 
up one particle of their dogma, or one of the most superstitious 
features of their practice in exchange of political rig^hts or social 
recognition. ( Applause. ) 

Rj\BBi Enelow. — I trust on seeing me up here you will not expect 
any original addition to the large subject that has been under con- 
sideration. I am, as the majoritv of us, a preacher by profession, 
and a Jewish minister, and while personally awake to the various 
dirmands of scholarship made upon the minister of to-day, I must 
confess, that, whatever, work I have been doing on this line has been 
of the most cursory character. However, I suppose all of us feel 
deeply in this matter of Babel and Bible, and that it is not a subject 
appertaining strictly and solely to the scholarly world. It is a 
question that has stirred not only the scholarly world in recent 
months, or the last two years rather, but one that has aroused the 
soul and conscience of the laity also, both Jews and Christians. j\nil 
for that reason, though btit a humble preacher, and a mere dilettante 
in this branch of scholarship, you may permit me to say a word or 
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two on this subject to which, indeed, I have given as much thought 
as has been possible under the circumstances. 

Being one of the least of the disciples of the wise, it may be im- 
pertinent for me to pass compliments on the paper of a man who 
is among the very leaders of Jewish thought to-day. Yet, let me 
say at the outset, that as a man interested in all questions that perturb 
the consciences of religious men to-day, I am more than satisfied, 
elated, with the paper of this morning. Some of us may have come 
hither this forenoon expecting to listen to an analytical and coldly 
scientific statement of the subject in question, such as we should 
have good cause, indeed, to anticipate from the man who has been 
known to the majority of us mainly as a strict and accurate 
scholar. But I came hither with no such anticipation. I was in 
hopes that Dr. Kohler would do just the thing he did, namely, that 
he would present to this Conference, and through the Conference 
to the world, a positive Jewish statement of our views on this theme 
which for the last two years has stirred and agitated the souls of 
the great civilized world. There is no man from whom I am more 
ready to learn the laws ofphilology and true scientific research than 
from my former teacher, Dr. Margolis. And I am glad that but a 
few moments ago he stated one of the canons of philological criti- 
cism, namely: that a man in trying to interpret the work of another 
must not permit himself to be guided simply by the sense of each 
separate word or letter, but must first of all understand the motive 
of the work, must first understand the work as a whole, and in its 
larger relations, and then seek to interpret each word, each sen- 
tence and phrase, separately. And it were but just that I be allowed 
to use this weapon against the good words of Dr. Margolis himself. 
I think it was preeminently essential, in the presentation of this 
paper, to seek to present to the Conference, and through the Con- 
ference, as I have said, to the world that is observing our work, that 
behind the work of Dehtzsch, as we honestly and sincerely are forced 
to believe, there are certain motives, motives we cannot approve, 
nay, motives that cannot be approved of by any man of true justice 
and humanity. 

Moreover, Mr. President and colleagues, I am most gratified to 
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give it as my personal opinion that the paper displayed excellence 
in several directions. First of all, I think it is a paper that will 
contribute towards the arousing of the world of scholars, and of 
laymen, towards this one important fact, a fact of surpassing im- 
portance, one that has been evident to all conscientious and intelli- 
g^ent students of Judaism and religion 3t large for some time, namely 
this; That the Christian world has not been over-anxious to pay 
heed to what the Jews have to say on the subject of Judaism. It is 
this fact that inspired the article written recently by Mr. Montefiore, 
of England, in the Hibbcrt Journa!. on Jewish Scholarship and 
Christian Silence, on the manner in which Christian writers disre- 
gard the results of Jewish scholarship. And this Christian silence 
which is observable in the scientific world, my friends, as you all 
know, is even more evident in the Christian world at large. The 
Christian world at large shows very little interest, or takes very little 
stock, in what the Jews themselves have to say about their Judaism. 
There is no man, possibiy, here who has greater regard for the 
thought of Christians, or deeper affection for some individual Chris- 
tians, than myself. And yet, I have often listened to words coming 
from good and well-meaning Christian ministers concerning Juda- 
ism that have betrayed such utter ignorance of the character and 
the development of the spirit of Judaism, as would have been most 
reprehensible, if anything corresponding to it were found in a Jew- 
ish minister in relation to the spirit and the development of Chris- 
tianity, I mean to say that the Christian world at large exhibits an 
ig;norance of, and smug indifference to, the Jewish interpretation of 
Judaism, similar to that so recently depicted and deplored in the 
higher regions of scientific thought. And we ought to try and cor- 
rect that habit of our neighbors. This paper should go forth to . 
the world as a protest against the attitude of indifference on the 
part of the masses at large to our conception and reading of Jewish 
problems. 

The second good point of the essay is in that it emphasized the 
developmental side of Judaism. I think that in order to be able to 
stand before the world as consistent and genuine interpreters of 
Judaism, we must understand, and understanding it, we must ceas^^ 
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kssly teach, that Judaism is a religion that has developed, and that 
we are not ashamed of the origins of our religion, nor anxious to 
disown any of its former stages, or belittle any of its ancient efforts 
and ideas. We are conscious that our religion, from the very begin- 
ning,, has had within it the forces of development, and that by those 
benign forces it has ever grown and developed and expanded, and 
created new phases and features, and brought forth new friiits of 
righteousness and spirituality from age to age. And only according 
as we grow proud of the developmental character of our religion, and 
are abl« to stand before the world as sincere and earnest students of 
its history, and are willing to honor and acknowledge every one of 
its phases, we shall be able to gain for it a respectful hearing and 
unbiased judgment. I remember that the great scholar Frazer, in 
his famous book, " The Golden Bough," containing a study in 
anthropology, somewhere lays stress upon the obligation under 
which the civilized world to-day is to the prehistoric pioneers, to the 
savages, to the semi -civilized world, I think it is a thing well worth 
remembering. Civilization surely owes a great debt to those early 
pioneers, savages, call them by whatever name you please : for those 
early pioneers it was who, still unpossessed of the fruits of civiliza- 
tion and thought into which we have come as our natural heritage, 
first began to struggle and strive towards the higher stages of life, 
the higher thoughts and higher things. And by their struggles and 
efforts they made it possible for us to start life enriched, and for our 
world to be beautified and spiritualized, 1 am perfectly ready to 
admit that our ancient Jewish forefathers, in a measure, belonged 
to those pioneers, who, though unpossessed of a fully developed 
religion, of a full-blown faith, yet had within them the germ of 
growth and effort and spiritual ambition, and thus began that long 
endeavor of the centuries, which, thank Heaven^ has finally flowered 
forth into the thought and the knowledge that are ours to-day. And 
it is only by recognizing the evolutional character of our religion 
that we shall be able to translate into it our latest phase of life, and 
adjust it to our newest requirements, and present it to the intelli- 
gent world in a manner that it will needs honor and respect. That 
is my second point. 



yet a third i>oiilt. my friends, appertains to this 
is one characteristic about Judaism which under all environments 
has enabled it to reject the forei^ and the non-essential, ^nd yet 
adopt and preserve the congenial and essential, and thus adapt itself 
to ever new environments, without, in the process, either losing its 
identity or betraying- its foundation principles. The importance of 
this point for our discussion may not be apparent at first blush, but 
grows clear as we study the problem more profoundly. I maintain 
that just because Judaism is naturally a religion of development, it 
has been able invariably to adapt itself to new environments; 
but it has always sought, while adopting new things suitable and 
assimilable, and rejecting old things obsolete and not quite essential, 
it has always sought, I say, to insist upon those basic things which 
are paramount and essential to the preser^'ation of Judaism. (Ap 
plause.) And I think tliis is exactly what happened in Babyl 
This I may venture to assert, though not an authority on the su\!fi 
ject. For, have I not read the Second Isaiah, and must I not dra w 
the conclusion from the Second Isaiah, that just at that time the^^| 
was going on a combat within t!ie ranks of Babylonian Judaisra^^ 
that had for its end the rejection of certain practices and superstig 
tions that were out of harmony with the eternal spirit of Judai 
and that bade fair to creep into it under the new conditions, and a 
constant accentuation of those things which were sacred and un- 
touchable for the sake of the preservation of Judaism ? (Applause.) 
My friends, before Mr. Delitzsch can convince me that the Jews 
borrowed nnintelljgently and indiscriminately and unconscionably 
from Babylonian sources, he must tell me why it is that the Second 
Isaiali conducts a continual contest with those men who disbelieve 
in the creation of the world by one great Creator. He must tell 
me why it is that in the thought of the Second Isaiah there is not 
one note struck more frequently than this: that one God created 
heavens and the earth; that one God was the fountain of light an 
darkness; that one God was the source of good and evi! ; that one 
God was the creator of the universe. As far as I am concerned, I 
can see in it but another illustration of the conception ever recu! 
rent in Judaism, viz.: that a religion shonld, when coming into 
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new environment, be anxious to harmonize its old native ideas with 
the new culture and scenes, yet only in so far as the new environ- 
ment does not jeopardize the preservation, or contradict the essen- 
tials of the old faith; but if in the new environment there be found 
any elements fundamentally detrimental to the life of the old religion, 
and subversive of its teachings, then those very teachings, thus im- 
periled, should become the backbone of the new contest, the very 
standard, as it were, borne aloft in the new battles. Now, the chief 
contest between Judaism and Babylonian life and law did not lie in 
a few non-essential fables, in a few tales and myths that are neither 
here nor there, but it concerned the fundamental conceptions of 
life, of creation, of Deity. The fundamental conception of Baby- 
lon was polytheism, the creation of the world by a number of fight- 
ing gods, the creation of the world by a number of demons that 
had to struggle with one another for supremacy ; and it is, there- 
fore, that the Second Isaiah, the great leader and shaper of the 
contradictory thought, the Jewish monotheistic thought, again and 
again struck that master note of Israel's religion — the creation of 
the world by one God, one Father, the source of light and darkness ■ 
alike, of good and evil— and dwelt on that as the leading thought 
of the times. In this alone, my friends, there lies to me the 
surest proof that the Jews of Babylon were not mere imita- 
tors, that the Jews were not mere borrowers, that the Jews 
were not cultural kleptomaniacs, that they were not men prone 
to steal from the spiritual and intellectual treasures of others, and 
pass those thefts on in their own name, and under their own labels. 
Indeed, it proves that the Jews, like all men destined to play a role 
in the theater of civilization, were then, as ever after, anxious to 
compromise with the new life as far as was necessary for the fur- 
therance and the broadening and the expansion of their, own lives, 
but at the same time remained conscious of the inviolable condition 
of all true hfe, which is, that so soon as your own fundamental 
principles are endangered by the new life, you must stand up for 
your own principles, which are the very most sacred treasures of 
your life, the best portion of your mind and soul. And both inten- 
sity and expansion have been the keynotes of Jewish thought. (Ap- 



plause.) Now, therefore, my friends, I say that this is what De- 
litzsch must prove to us before we &hall hontstly be abk to accept 
his doctrine. He must tell us- why it is that the Second Isaiah, w 
to LIS is the leader and fraiiier of the Jewish thoiigfht of those time 
seems to be conducting a continuous battle agfainst the prevalent 
Babylonian thought of the age. And furtiiermore he must tell us 
whether it is the Babylonian view of creation or the view of Isaiah 
that has been adopted by modern civilization. (Applause.) My 
dear friends, I am extremely interested in this topic. I am 
philologist. I wish I were. I have not had the time to enter deeply 
into this subject, I have read Delitzsch. I have read a number of 
other things, but I cannot proceed along^ these IJ-nes, because I do 
not feel entitled to monopolize your time. I feel, and I am con- 
tident, that my thesis can be proved by a number of instances, by a 
number of Jewish institutions ; but I cannot enter upon it no' 

Permit me before closing to express again, as a humble student^ 
fain to admire scholarship wherever found, to express again mv 
deep sense of gratitude to the man who made us this morning p 
takers of his noble paper. If I did not fear lest I be charged wi 
monopoli2ing — or rather let us say, lest I be be-Delitzsched for 
taking — the thought of somebody else, I should bring before the 
Conference a sug;gestion made to me informally at Kmch this noon; 
Rabbi Leo M annheimer, I think, expressed a good idea when he 
said to me this noon; This paper of Dr. Kohler's ought to be 
published as a tract, and thousands of copies sent forth broadcast over 
the intelligent world, as a positive, honest, sincere statement of the 
Jewish scholar concerning this entire controversy. (Applause.) I 
have been too long a student and admirer of Dr. Kohler's writing;s 
to hesitate to give expression to my admiration for his solid and im- 
partial scholarship. Any one that has read but one article from his 
pen, any one who has read his essay on " Christianity " in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, knows what is to be expected in a scientific, yet 
broadly humancj way from Dr. Kohier. (Applause.) And, my 
friends, even before I knew I should have occasion to say tliese 
things, I meant to make this one comment upon our paper. I meant 
to comment upon the absolute scientific fairness of the writer of the 
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paper. Dr. Kohler admitted that the Jews have been indebted to 
the Bahylonians to a certain extent. Dr. Kohler averred that Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism, to a certain extent, were the children 
of Judaism and paganism. But our position is this: that whilst 
these other movements have been expressive of certain spiritual 
thoughts and ideas, we believe that Judaism, as we have it to-day, 
has been the only true and logical development of those ideas which 
are recorded in the pages of Amos and Hosea and Isaiah. We mean 
to he naught hut fair, honest, scientific. Our appeal to the modern 
world of intelligence is just this: Listen to the Christian side; 
listen to the Mohammedan side; but give us a hearing also. { Ap- 
plause.) We have worked, wt have developed, we have a large 
literature, we have a sacred, spiritual heritage ; and are not we en- 
titled, as well as the others, to the fair and honest and scientific judg- 
ment of this great enlightened world of civilization? That is the 
only standpoint we can take before the world on this question. We 
are perfectly willing to admit with the philosopher that there is a 
soul of truth in things erroneous, as Herbert Spencer says in the 
very opening paragraph of his " First Principles." There is a soul 
of truth in things erroneous, and we Jews are but too eager to 
search it out. But shall not the careful and impartial standards of 
scientific judgment be applied to Judaism as well as to the other 
phenomena, of the intellectual and spiritual world? 1 will close — 
repeating my admiraion for this paper, because it was scientific, be- 
cause it was to the paint, because it emphasized the true character 
of Judaism, because it showed that Judaism is a religion of devel- 
opment and growth, and because, it, furthermore, wisely alluded 
to our willingness to admit whatever debt we may owe to former 
civihzations and other peoples, but at the same time laid stress on 
our claim that, after all. Judaism is. entitled to a hearing, and that 
it shall be judged not only from our enemies' standpoint,, but also 
isoxa our standpoint, the standpoint of the Jews, to whom it is the 
religion of truth and humanity, the greatest humanizing force that 
civilization has known from the beginning even unto this day. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President Silverman. — With regard to a remark of Dr, Ene- 
I will say this, that when the committee called upon Dr. 
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Kohler to ask him to write thts paper we said to him we wishc 
him to prepare a paper which shall he the authorized answer of 
American Judaism to Dr. Delitzsch, and that tlie Conference will 
approve of it. and we shall print it a& a tract, and send it broadcast. 
and we shall send the Emperor William and Dr. Delitzscli each a 
copy. tApplause.) 



Rabbi F. Cohen. — I. too. have read the Second Isaiah, and beside 
all these uiiiversalistic truths which Dr. Endow has emphasized ii 
pressing themselves ufjon me, th-ere is another truth expressed in 
verse that has heen ringing in mj' ears in connection also with tf 
grand histon' of Judaism in the Babylunian era, a verse whicl 
has particular appHcabiHt\" lo events wliich have recently aroused 
the entire world. I. refer to this very matter of " Babel m 
Bibel " (I have often been tempted to add "Babble"), and th^ 
verse is Isaiah 54. v. 17 ijix Di,'n pt'': ^Ji n^s* vh ^Vr isv -^i-^g 
T'lnn QS&ob " ^•"o weapon that is formed against thee shs 
prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against thee in judginer 
thou shalt condemn." What is it that aroused us so about tliis 
litzsch lecture? Not the chance they gave us to bnish up our kno\ 
edge with regard to Assyriology. not because of the opportimit^' 
refer to our Eoscaweu, and go over again the field of the similarit 
between the monuments and the Jewish tradition. Our specialists, 
Assyriologlsts and Semitic scholars, would perhaps have been in- 
terested for this reason. But what is it that has caused us to be 
so intensely interested as Jews, as rabbis, as to make this a specia 
suhject of the Conference, though it seems to have been added to' 
the program only a little while ago? To the rest of tlie world ii_ 
was of interest not so much because it was spoken before the Ger 
man emperor, and thus received greater public attention, but. 
think, because it touched (what to us is quite familiar, but what_ 
to the majority' of Christians is yet heresy), it tuuched the questic 
of Biblical criticism. Their point of view was this — not consider 
ing the question of the originality of the Jew at first at all — thei^ 
view was this: If the Jews got the Bible, the Old Testament, fror 
tiie Babylonians, then it did not come direct from God; and thaf 
was an argument against revelation and the infallibility of the 
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Scriptures, and from that point of vkw it aroused the interest of 
the Christian world, at least of the average Christian, and not 
because of association with the German emperor, although all like 
to read what the Kaiser says. He is quite popular just at present. 
But that has not aroused us as Jews. Neither is it that we are so 
loth to allow that the Babylonians influenced the Jews; we are not 
so chary in acknowledg^nent as not to admit that other people, 
whether Babylonians. Egyptians or any other, particularly of the 
older races, have influenced us and influenced us considerably ; I 
beheve that our traditions reveal, I believe that our literature shows, 
as it explicitly states, our indebtedness to surrounding peoples 
from the time Moses was supposed to have worked over die n'nnr 
(the sacrifices) and readapted them to the needs of Israel. The 
best Jewish historians have acknowledged this in their writings, 
but that fact has never caused us to protest. But why is it that we 
art; so stirred? It is because of the fact, as Dr. Philipson just 
hinted at in his remarks, of the appearance of a new symptom— a 
deadly symptom. Many weapons have been forged against Israel 
in the past . . . Weapons of all kinds have been brought against 
us in all ages from the very days of Abraham. Hitherto it has 
been our consolation that all these were but weapons of ignorance, 
of prejiidice, of blind passion, and therefore we felt that we could 
afford to despise them. But what is it that we see to-day? We 
see a weapon forged in the name of science, science, that which 
we have come to consider as the highest standard of absolute truth 
. . . Just at this time, when the Jewish position is critical throug-h- 
out the world, a mighty instrument is constructed in the proud 
name of science, and wielded against tlie Jew, a weapon which, 
compared with previous weapons, is like the modern enginery of 
%var compared with the old crude bows and arrows. Professor 
Delitzsch did not give us a mere scientific presentation of the in- 
debtedness of the Jew to Babylon, but he went out of his way (we 
cannot help but see there is a motive behind it), he went out of his 
way to forge for anti-Semitic Germans, and for whosoever might 
wish to use it, an archieological Krupp gun, for the use of anti- 
Semitism. And that is why in my Jewish soul there has been 
resurrecting those grand words of the prophet Isaiah: Even this 
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scientifically { ?) forged weapon shall most miserably fail. We have 
God's word for it that aiili-Semitlsm is God-condemned. We have 
God's word for it that no matter what methods may be brought to 
hear, what agencies invoked, if they are inspired by hatred of the 
Jews, ihey shall Jicf prevail! 



Dr. Kohleh, — I will say that I am greatly indebted to my critics, 
because 1 have learned from all of them, even from those who dis- 
sent, and there are not many who did. I am happy to be told that 
I struck that chord of feeling which makes us all one; that while 
trying to present a scientific paper, I have not forgotten that I speak 
as a rabbi to rabbis. (Applause.) 

I will say about the several criticisms — comments I would rather 
say — made upon my paper, the four that have essentially added to 
what I said, that is, the three gentlemen who spoke before noon, 
have made me feel that my paper did not bring all that I might 
have broug-ht out. had I had a little more time for work. 1 rnyself 
would, for instance, have brought out that idea which Dr. Phihpsoa 
only slightly touched upon : the creation story ends with the victory 
of man ; the Babylonian creation story ends with the victory of Baal 
Marduk, and that means the victory of power, material power. This, 
indeed, represents paganism. The pagan deity is power. The Jew- 
ish Godhead is love, or rather righteousness, righteousness includ- 
ing love. In the pagan story the world-powers wage war against 
each other and the strongest wins. That is CTeation. That is the 
bringing out of a world. In Jewish story it is an all-comprising 
wisdom, a far-seeing Desig^ier who creates, and while in the Assy- 
rian story it says everything was delightful, in the Jewish narrative 
it says God said that each day's work was good, and in the end God 
puts the seal upon it — iob mead, very good — the whole creation is 
stamped with the seal of g^oodness. What a difference! The form 
is taken from there, yet how different is that which is developed out 
of this crude material by prophetic Judaism. And so I could go 
through the whole. Dr. Willner misunderstood me when he ob- 
jected to my saying or using the term Jewish Assyriologists. I 
know we have several eminent Jewish Assyriologists whose works 
are very valuable, but what we need is — and even our brother Mar- 
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g-olis will admit — Bible exegetes of the first rank, and I am speaking 
of my own experience a& an editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia, if I 
say we have none who ranks with any of the great Christian theo- 
logians. Now. we need no Jewish wake-up in philology, but we 
need Biblical students who give us that view of the history of Bible 
and Judaism which may serve as the foundation to build progres- 
sively and positively, the most positive Judaism that is possible, and 
Judaism so positive as to show, as the mayor of this city so beauti- 
fully said, that there is no end to the positive progress; so positive 
that it may take in all that is good, all that is true, and yet remain 
Judaism. (Applause.) 

In regard to what Dr. Willner said, every word of which t gladly 
subscribe to, I will &ay that I feel really indebted for the way he 
presented to us the Second Isaiah, because he brought Isaiah for us 
i:n such close touch with Babylonian life, that we almost saw him 
before us. Only he might have touched upon the Sabbath laws, as 
becoming then the fundamental institution of Judaism. 

Only one word in regard to Dr. Deutsch's remark. I am far 
from endorsing' the idea that Jehovah is found on the A&syrian 
monuments. In fact. I do not believe that the name has been found. 
In regard to the identification of Hamurabi and Amraphel, I will 
say Renan was, I believe, the first to identify the two. 

One word more in conclusion. I must say that my innermost 
feelings were aroused the moment I took my pen into my hand to 
write this essay, because I feel I cannot be a scholar unless I can 
be a Jew at the same time. (Applause.) To me truth should be 
clear, lucid, objective ; nevertheless it ought at the same time to 
have the warm pulse of life, or else it is no truth for me ; it is no 
truth for man. We must have that truth which touches the heart as 
well as the mind; not a.matter of reason onlv, but also of the soul. 
Now, in regard to Frederich Delitzsch, I had just that feeling. I 
knew his father, Prof. Franz Delitzsch, very well. Many a day 
while I studied in Leipsic I went with him to the cafe, and it is worth 
stating that though he was a supporter and founder of all mission- 
ary works and institutions, he was indeed a true and sincere friend 
of the Jew, of Judaism ; he read the Hebrew periodicals, and often 
he asked me to translate a rare word for him. Once he asked mc 
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why we rationalists among the Jews didn't study his exegetical 
works, whereupon I answered with all my admiration for his com- 
mentary on Job, that had just appeared, " I must say: Because, pro- 
fessor, you wrap up your wealth of thoughts in too much of your 
dogrma. and we cannot find the time to peal it off the kernei." X'ow, 
this Prof, Dehl2sch, the father, I fee! certain, would as seriously and 
as vehementlv' resent, were he alive, the attitude of his son. as we do. 
I know that the son. intoxicated. I suppose, by his own success, has 
become disloyal to the teaching of his fatlier, and for that reason I 
have not been sparing. 1 admit, in criticising him, though I tried to be 
as objective as possible. I know that Franz Delitzsch would never 
have griven his consent, as far as paternal authority could go. to the 
son's taking the attitude towards Judaism which he did. (..applause.) 



[The writer alone is responBible (or riewa expreeaed in this article.] 

THE SABBATH COMMISSION. 
Reported by the Chairman. (Dr. Voorsanger). 

To the Central Conference of American Rabbis at Detroit. 

Brethren. — On behalf of the Sabbath Commission appointed at 
the New Orleans' Conference (1902) to submit an expert answer or 
Gutachten to the seven questions attached to my paper on " The 
Sabbath Question," I beg leave to present the following report, 
which, though wholly incomplete, indicates the delicate char- 
acter of the work intrusted to the commission. At the outset it is 
necessary to call attention to_ the widespread misunderstanding that 
seems to exist in regard to the scope and purport of the commission's 
activity. It should be immediately emphasized that the Conference 
at no time made any move whatever toward changing the historical 
Sabbath ; that therefore the commission had no call to consider the 
expediency of changing the Sabbath to any other day, but simply 
to report upon the seven points submitted last year for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. Despite this simple fact, false" im- 
pressions have been created, partly through inadequate and in- 
complete press reports, partly through the biased misinterpre- 
tations of persons who can see no good whatever in the reform 
synagogue, to the effect that the National Conference of American 
Rabbis had instructed the Sabbath Commission to prepare a report 
upon the advisability of changing the Sabbath. The unjust char- 
acter of this charge will become at once apparent when, by your 
leave, I submit the introductory communication addressed by me, 
on December 19, 1902, to the members of the commission. Leave 
is also asked to make this document a part of the present report. 

Substantially the points submitted to the commission were as 
follows : 

First. A definition of the religious authority under which Amer- 
ican Judaism is proceeding. 
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Second. A definition of the ethical and economic principles under- 
lying th^ Sabbath. 

Third. An inquiry whether a. change from Sabbath to Sunday 
would not constitute a schismatic act which might convert Reform 
Jews into a separate sect and create a rupture in the confraternity 
of Israel throughout the world. 

Fourth. An inquirv into the spiritual and educational means by 
which Sabbath observance could be fostered and promoted. 

Below follows the introductory communication : 

San Francisco. December 19, 1902. 

Reverend and Dear Sir and Brother. — The Year-Book of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis for 1902, on page 99. con- 
tains the following resolution: 6, Resolved, That the Executive 
Committee appoint as soon as possible a commission to present to 
the next Conference an expert answer (Gutachten) to the seven 
questions propounded at the end of Rabbi Voorsanger's paper. The 
commission, according to the same reference, is composed of the 
following members of the Conference : 

Voorsanger, San Francisco, Chairman ; 

Sale, St. Louis ; 

Heller, New Orleans; 

Deutsch, Cincinnati; 

Sonneschein, Des Moines ; 

Harrison, St. Louis; 

Enelow, Louisville, 

Assuming that you have consented to serve on this commission, 
I venture to address this introductory circular to you, believing it 
advisable, so far as I understand the intended scope of the commis- 
sion's activity, to explain the same to you, and trusting to receive 
from you and the other members of the Conference in return such 
suggestions as will aid the Conference in arriving at some definite 
conclusions regarding its position on the question we have heen 
appointed to consider. Permit me to add that only at this time, 
after much anxious consideration, have I been able to present my 
sug^gestions in a concrete and consecutive fomi, and this may account 
for the comparative lateness of the beginning of our correspondence. 
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But as there will be just six months left us before the convocation 
of the next Conference we may hope to achieve some results, and, 
if possible, present a unanimous conclusion upon the questions sub- 
mitted to the commission. 

At the New Orleans Conference T had the honor of submitting 
a paper on "' The Sabbath Question," which you will find in pp. 
103-122 of the Year-Book, and which concluded with seven sug'ges- 
tions, which are to constitute the topic and basis of our deliberations. 
Before asEig;nitig vou to one of these sugg^estions for specific study 
and consideration, it may be wise to keep in view the responsibility 
of tlie Conference as regards the entire Sabbath problem. The 
fundamental question niig^ht well lie put in these words : Is there 
really a Sabbath problem? There are surely some problems con- 
nected with the Sabbath. There is the problem of its violation by 
thousands of our people, for reasons more or less adequately stated 
in my paper: there is the problem o£ the effeminization of the syna- 
gogue, resuhant from the neglect of our men to attend the services; 
there is the problem of revitalizing the domestic character of the 
Sabbath: there may be. and undoubtedly are. other problems: but 
is there, or can there be, any problem regarding the day itself? 
Even if unhappily we are forced to admit thai our people rest on 
the day they decline to recogTiize as the Sabbath, and labor on the 
day they still recognize as Sabbath, thereby rendering themselves 
censurable in the extreme for an inconsistency which begins to as- 
sume the magnitude of a moral problem, — ^is even this a proper 
ground for considering that the day itself is. or can be. subject to 
the exigencies of rabbinical legislation^ or to speak bluntly, that it 
can be changed to another day by the dictum of a Conference? 

It seems to me, we must feel our ground very cafefiUly before 
answering so far-reaching a question in the negative. My paper 
gave my own point of view as plainly and distinctly as possible, 
though I regret that it has given rise to many misconceptions. It 
gave the reasons why the Sabbath is violated; but it presented at 
the same time a statement that these reasons were not sufficiently 
valid to justify our breaking away from our historical foundations: 
Ificongrruous as the whole matter seems to appear at the present time, 
the fact remains, that our Conference cannot change the Sabbath ; 
that no other bodv of teachers would or can make so radical an 
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innovation until the logical facts and conditions become so strong;, 
so inexorable, tliat the complete decay of the Sabbath, the conse- 
qnent popular acceptance of the Sunday would justify — no le^'sla- 
tion — but the rabbinical precedent of fixing the conditions that have 
converted usage into law and practice. At this point, what appears 
to be the most important consideration, injects itself. The Sabbath 
problem, in so far as it is a problem, is, from the aspects we are called 
to consider, of a purely American character. We deal largely with 
American condition.'?, and our authority, as undefined a quantity as 
it may be, reaches no further than the shores of our country. Now, 
the Sabbath itself is nowhere else subject to interrogation. The 
German Conferences, quoted in my paper, discuss the means of pre- 
serving the Sabbath, not of chang-ing it. There was considerable 
resentment, if I recollect well, against the Berlin congregation, min- 
istered by Holdheim, for having instituted a Sunday Sabbath. Gei- 
ger's position, endorsed by nearly all the leaders of the German- 
Jewish thought, was, that there could be but one Sabbath, and that 
th« means must be found to maintain it. A concerted movement 
on the part of the American Jewish Refonned Congregations, if 
such were possible, in favor of displacing the Sabbath, would still 
further apostrophize the radical differences of faith, practice and dis- 
cipline, known to exist between us and our brethren, both in this 
country and abroad, and, from tbeir standpoint, must necessarily be 
construed as a schismatic movement, which, as I stated in my paper, 
would tend to our estrangement from the fraternity of our people. 
For, whatever recognition we may yield to environment, where ritual 
and discipline are considered, the admission that our American 
environments have completely undone the Sabbath of Israel would 
be, in the popular mind, a warrant and excuse for still greater inno- 
vations, which, all together, would ultimately so change the character 
of our religion, that its modifications might be construed either as a 
concession to Christianity or as an independent movement, sectarian 
in that the historical elements of Judaism are eliminated ; that is to 
say. a monotheisUc-etliicuItural movement, which, in due course of 
time, would be liberal enough to admit proselyte.'!, and as regards its 
organization, would become a duplicate of the Paulinian movement 
of the first century. That might appear very fascinating to any one 
who does not think even liberalism has its bounds; to us such a 
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development should present many sources of apprehension. I write 
with the utmost respect and consideration towards any of our rever- 
end colleagues, who hold different opinions, or who have expressed 
more radical tendencies in their congregational policy; but I cannot 
bring myself to view the incongruities here presented with any de- 
gree of equanimity, because I feel that we are teachers of Judaism, 
leaders of the Jewish people, and charged with the preservation of 
our faith, so far as its historical elements are concerned, as well as 
with preserving, as far as possible, the spiritual unity of the Jewish 
people. If I am mistaken in this assumption, let us speak the truth 
candidly. My own position in the matter is, that the Conference 
has not, and could not have, under its present constitution, any 
powers to legislate the Sabbath out of existence. I wishto engage 
in no specious reasoning why " a " Sabbath is better than " the " 
Sabbath. I wish to enter into no argument as to whether the Sab- 
bath is of Divine origin or a mere expression of the social order. 
Our standpoint as teachers of Judaism, without the least dogmatic 
attitude, justifies the declaration that the Sabbath of the Decalogue is 
still the Sabbath, and that, as in the historical instance of declar- 
ing Sunday to be the day of rest for Christianity, it could only be 
changed as an authoritative expression of social conditions that 
existed long before. In passing, I may call your attention to the 
fact that the Roman Catholic Church, sixteen centuries after the 
Nicaean Council, still retains the Sabbath of the decalogue on its 
calendar, denominating Sunday as the Lord's day, and still calling 
the seventh day " Sabbath." This historical consistency and the 
ethnological and metaphysical considerations centering in Sunday, 
should imbue us with the virtuous desire of maintaining our histori- 
cal ground. 

If, then, I am of the opinion that the Conference has not, and 
from the nature of its organization cannot have, jurisdiction to 
declare one or more of the historical institutions identified with the 
religion of Israel, as no longer existing, I do not, on the other hand, 
wish to convey the idea that we are utterly helpless, and can find 
no means of reaching our people with a view of ameliorating their 
spiritual conditions. On the contrary, I believe that the Conference 
can do much in that direction, particularly so if it will sturdily 
insist upon the maintenance of historical positions and conditions. 
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In that case tlie attachment and sympathy of the more conservative 
elements will be won, and many prejudices conquered, that now 
unhappily are sources of friction and unkindness. It has occurred 
to me, that no serious question affecting the spiritual future of our 
people in America will ever be solved if we remain on the low plane 
of organization we have liitlierto occupied. Judaism, as you know 
full well, is above every dogmatic consideration, a discipline, de- 
signed to introduce the highest ethical standards into the activities 
of daily life. But a discipline in order to be effective, in order to 
insure recognition of its efficacy and integrity, needs the sanction 
and fostering hand of authority. A religious organization without 
a spiritual authority is inconceivable. I recognize that, whatever 
the discipline of the reformed synagogue may be, suffers from a 
want of definition of both its character and authority, and to this 
I am inclined to attribute much of the carelessness which has become 
such a notable characteristic of our rehgious policy. The Con- 
ference has no authority, even if its prayer-book has been received 
witli general approbation. The hopeful side of the latter fact is, or 
was, that our people were anxious for religious, or rather ritual 
unity, and this hopeful sign still remains. But, despite this fact, 
the so-called, autonomy of the congregations includes an unwar- 
ranted disposition to interfere with and circumscribe or curtail ral> 
binical functions. The Conference is by the congregations under- 
stood to be a body of individuals, who may meet, confer, decide and 
recommend, but who cannot legislate; and whose acts have no force 
whatever, except in so far as each congregation selects at will to 
abide by them. This may be a splendid demonstration of congre- 
gational autonomy, but it leads to confusion; it prevents unity, it 
encourages diversity of practice, and paralyzes the element so i;ssen- 
tial in the practice of Judaism — discipline. Now, I realize the 
dangers of religious authority. Like any of you, I have no stomach 
for the Popeship of any individual, nor for the fettering of private 
judgment, nor even for obstructing tiie justification for private 
conduct. The days of Shnkhan Anikh discipline are past; but vou 
must admit that there is many a stage between a concerted, imwieldy 
and unyielding authority, and religious anarchy. I am more afraid 
of the latter than of the former. I conceive the possibility of an 
authority that must be acceptable to our people. I have sketched it, 
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ad find it by no means impractical or idealistic. It is, in effect, a 
scheme to identify the Conference of American Rabbis with (he Union 
of American Hebrew Cong^regations. and by the co-ordinate action 
of both bodies strengthen the position of both. The details I can- 
not now give you. But I am unalterably convinced that even the 
Sabbath difficulties would yield to treatment were it once under- 
stood that there is a spiritual authority in American Israel, whose 
suggestions, because sanctified by the laity, would meet with general 
respect and recognition. This is the basis of No. 3 of my sugges- 
tions on page 121 of the Year-Book, which, with your permission, 
I will retain for myself for more specific and detailed consideration. 
If there is any merit in the foregoing considerations, you will 
readily perceive that my suggestions, which are to be the basis of 
our present considerations, are one and all calculated to arouse the 
consciousness of the people regarding the Sabbath. For, even in 
my closest scrutiny of the proWems in hand, I have not dared to 
hide from myself the fact that there are some factors of unrest with 
which we can deal and for the non-treatment of which, we are, to 
a great degree, responsible. Admitting the spiritual, economic and 
social problems that hedge around our Sabbath, there are issues 
which we can present and even force upon the consideration of 
the people. IE the Sabbath is to remain, we can at least study how 
much of it can be vitalized. If Sabbath breaking is to be construed 
^-as it really ought — as an act of the individual, then it is still pos- 
sible for us to present the general view, and to iitsist upon the preser- 
vation of certain elements. Our duty is to find the correct ethical 
interpretations, as these prove economic difficulties. Can we find 
them? Then, again, Sabbath breaking in the stores does by no 
means imply its death at home. I believe that strong and unanimous 
suggestions on onr part, as to authority, as to definition as to our 
position on the Sabbath, as to encouragement of services to be held 
when men can attend, as to the revitalization of the domestic prac- 
tices of the Sabbath, — that these will do much towards restoring a 
moiety of the Sabbath, so long as it is our duty to stand on histori- 
cal ground, so long as we admit that, as a Conference, we have no 
rights in the matter, and that a declaration of substitution is utterly 
inconsistent with both our functions and constitution. 

I submit these considerations to you with great respect, with the 
10 
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assurance tliat they are merely persona], and that your opinions will 
have the weight they deserve, I am anxious lor a full and free 
discussion of the subject, out of which, so may it please God, we 
Tvil! lie able to present to the Conference, some ideas which may 
assist our beloved people in the present grave difficulties. If we 
can accomplish more, it mil indeed be a signal blessing on our 
labors. 

As chairman of the commission, it is now my privilege to segre- 
gate the suggestions on pp. 120 and 121 of the Year-Book, with a 
view of their assignment to the respective members of the com- 
mission as follows : 

Voorsanger No. 3 

Sale No. 2 

Heller No. 6 

Deiitsch No. 5 

Sonneschein No. i 

Harrison No. 4 

Enelow No. 7 

Trusting that I may hear from you at the earliest possible moment, 
and with the assurances of personal regards, believe me always, 
Respectfully and fraternally yours, 

J.\CO& VOOBSAKGER. 

As a result of this communication an interesting and voluminous 
correspondence developed bearing upon an interpretation of the 
commission's activity and to what extent its opinions and recom- 
mendations might constitute a basis for ritual action. With one 
exception, that of Dr. Enelow. such members of the commission as 
participated in the correspondence agreed that- every suggestion 
affecting the main question should rest ujion an affirmative basis, 
that the Sabbath itself was not to be discussed, but only the prob- 
lems which had been pointed out in Dr. Voorsanger's paper of last 
year. The methods of treatment suggested by several of the cor- 
respondents did not commend them for incorporation in an official 
report, and it is to be regretted, in addition, that several members 
of the commission entirely ignored the mandate of the Conference 
and did not even deign to reply to the chairman's commiinication. 
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With reference to Dr. Endow, it is submitted that the learned 
Louisville Rabbi consented to contribute to the commission's report 
upon the express condition that he might review the entire question 
from his own point of view, and though the majority of the commis- 
sion did not agree with Dr. Enelow's conclusions, the study he pre- 
sented is so thoroughly meritorious tliat unammous consent was 
given to its incorporation in this report. But as a result of this 
incorporation, the various parts of this report represent the opinion 
of the various authors rather than the consensus of the commission 
as a whole. In fact, it may well be questioned whether at the pres- 
ent time any unanimous opinion could be entertained upon any of 
the subjects the commission was instructed to study. Practically, 
this commission is not ready to report in full upon all the questions 
submitted for its consideration, partly because several of its mem- 
bers passively ig-nored their appointment, partly also because the 
questions under consideration are too far-reaching- to be disposed 
of in so short a time ; wherefore tlie commission has no recommen- 
dations to offer, but confines itself to a presentation of the studies of 
Rabbis Sonneschein, \oorsanger and Enelow as tliey are arranged 
below :: 

S. H, SONNESCHEIN. 

Opinion rendered on Suggestion No. i in the schedule for the 
report of the Sabbath-Question Committee ; 

(Sec. I.) "This Conference should authorise an official state- 
ment regarding iis position in the matter of the Sabbath." 

A. Our Conference is a deliberative, academic body endowed with 
that quahtative and quantitative confidence of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, which by all means gives us the atithority to 
render a decision in all matters pertaining to a reconstruction of 
even the most fundamental religious ceremonial. There is no 
ntPin:^ na^n which we may not approach with a view of a modern 
interpretation, wherever and whenever th« Talmudic and Rabbinic 
decisions fundamentally clash with the vrrAC demands of our all- 
absorbing 20th century American conditions of industrial, commer' 
cial and social life and public interest! f Confront Mainnmi's Code 

,.DiDii Dt3pD 'sb \rh mi in ^33 ;n n'3 S^^ mL'n- 
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B. Even the nac-idea. by all means a Mosaic inhibition, has 
already, as far back as the i6th centun.-. received a correction by 
no less an authority than Moses Iswrles i 5e* "rnoi nas* m:V"> 
vm nisn n3T hz^ zvrri n*n •as murh w mins^ -jSn ciVS" cnre '?r 
^»pr6 niDipo mp3 I3n3 In fact. I hav« it rniD03 from my father 
irxT ("author of ]'zzh ■nx), a leading rahbi in L'pper Hungary, 1826- 
1872. that in all such emergencits. where a bnj iob.t or some press- 
sing public interests are at stake, any -ctJai npo transaction may 
be. under certain cautionary- rules. atteiKled to on the Sabbath Day. 

C. That b-.t: lOan License of the 16th, i^h and 18th centuries in 
those more or less primitive commercial days is certainly holdinjj 
good for our 20th century life. Our Central Conference surely! if. 
after due and reverential weighing of all points in controversy, thev 
come to the conclusion to abolish the rabbinical inhibition of mere 
"business" transaction on the Sabbatii (not invoUing an organic 
law. viz. : the, Dvn ns'nr'l can go on and establish sl'ch a liccnse- 
syatem as is wanted in this era of the sharpest competition in the 
market of labor and capita!, where the wireless sparks of rapid 
intelligence are concentrating and minimizing tlie vaste^^t distances of 
time and space to a point where a continent becomes a mere speck 
of an island and a month's iapse is superseded by a small hour's 
rush . . . 

D. That maxim „tinr KTnm r.3'' is incontrovertible! And in these 
our days, and in this country, where not alone '' slaverj'." but even 
the idea of " the man servant and maid servant " is only a " doomed 
alien possibility, the Day nf Rest stands for a higher ethical purposii; 
than ever, and as long as the Conference will stand by the " Seventh 
Day," and not cast its lines to fish exclusively in the Sunday pond, 
we have not only the authority, but the nrxv to lighten the burden 
of the " Ghetto "-Sabbath, and to free the American Jew from the 
thraldom of a superannuated casuistri,-. 

JDK .i:"7r 'n np3 'n'l 



NO. 3 BY VOORSANGER. 

This Conference should define, if possible, the spiritual authority 
that guide.? and directs the religious practice of our people, The 
presentation of this question of definition of authority on the part 
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of last year's essayist (see page 121 of the Year-Book for 1902) 
indicates a presumably logical connection between the Sabbath 
problem and the necessity for defining the character of spiritual 
authority, and the latter's relation to the people. There has been 
resting in the proponent's mind a question whether Sabbath observ- 
ance would not derive more strength from the peoples' better ac- 
quaintance with the sources whence religious practice receives its 
sanction and the authorities appointed to expound and direct it. 
This question, therefore, has a broader scope and involves important 
consideration of the subject of religious discipline, its definition, 
and also whether at the present time there exists or is needed any 
authority to give such discipline the requisite force and sanction 
that will enjoin observance on all who are willing to place themselves 
in the care of authority; hence, looking to a unity as well as uni- 
formity of ritual practice to the extent that the latter may be needed. 
Theoretically, the status of the rabbinate in its relations to the 
people has not changed. The rabbi's principal mission is, and has 
been, that -of a popular guide, who by reason of his own intimate 
knowledge of the sources of authority interprets the moral and 
religious questions that affect the people, and, aided by precedent, 
tradition preserves the historical continuity of faith and transmits it 
to his disciples. The historical characteristics of this great rabbin- 
ical mission need not be considered here, except to say that the latter 
originated in a sage design to preserve the religious as well as the 
physical unity of the Jewish people at a time when all the elements 
of its sovereignty had become dissipated and the gravest danger 
existed of its ultimate absorption among the dominant nations of 
the period. The success and vindication of that mission constitutes 
the religious and literary history of the Jewish people from the time 
of the great masters of Jamnia until the present day. The rabbi 
has been the exponent of tradition, the interpreter of law, the ethi- 
cal guide, the guardian of knowledge, teacher, author, judge, jurist, 
ritualist, an authority recognized by the people because of the same 
attributes that anciently distinguished the prophet whose worth, 
personal purity and wealth of spirit commended him to the people 
rather than his capacity to engage in the external signs of prophecy. 
Rabbinical authority, at the time of Judaism's greatest peril, was of 
needs self-constituted, having at the first but the sanction of those 
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who eng;aged in its creation : yet so absolutely necessarj' has it proved 
to he, because of tlie popular conscience that recognized its salutary 
and helpful functions, that, except in the single historical instance 
of sectarian r<?vo!t furnished by Qaraism, there seems to have been 
no disposition to dispute the spiritual authority that undertook 
the g-reat mission of guarding and preserving the faith. 

These getieral statements, of course, do not include a study of 
the forms under which the rabbinate appeared from time to time, 
nor of the relations of individual rabbis or colleges of rabbis to each 
other. These subjects, greatly as they need discussion, would lead 
us too far away from the main discussion. Suffice it at the present, 
that much as the people of Israel have always respected and vener- 
ated the sources of their religious practiws atid unity, they have not 
always been patient under the rule of individuals or colleges who 
would give authority either an hierarchical or an autocratic form. 
Such forms do not commend themselves to democratic organiza- 
tions, and we believe to be within the truth when we venture the 
general statement that already before the diaspora Jewish congrega- 
tion.s were essentially democratic. We might notice, therefore, liis- 
torical conflict whicli would have the tendency of teaching and 
advising us of the paramount necessity of maintaining forms of 
authority in consonance with the popular interpretation thereof, so 
that there be at tio time, so far as possible, any confusion in the 
minds of the people between authoritv itself and the men who from 
generation to generation represent and expounded. 

This, then, would lead to another important consideration, nam.;Iy, 
that whilst theoretically the status of the rabbinate in its relation 
to the people has not changed, concretely, it has become very much 
modified. With particular ref-erence to our American hfe and con- 
ditions, both social and legal, it may be submitted that many of the 
ancient historical functions of the rabbinate have entirely fallen 
away. We have not abolished them; they have abolished them- 
selves. That the Aniericau rabbi has no jurisdiction whatever in 
every function appropriated by political government since the grad- 
ual development of national, state and communal life is too self- 
evident to require explanation ; and it is only necessary to here once 
more punctuate the utter foolishness of giving rabbinical sanction 
to all legal proceedings, notably such as divorces, the finality of 
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which is determined by tlie operation and procedure of state law 
alone: in fact, the functions of the ecclesiastical lawyer, whether in 
nuDO 'jn or ni'J'D^ 'I'n as weJl. tlierefore. as the functiyns of eccle- 
siastical tribunals in all matters pertaining to civil and criminal law, 
have completely and, as far as we can see, permanently passed away; 
and whilst it is indi&putablv true that rabbinical authority or advice 
may have its due inflnence iu the amicable settlement of actions at 
law by an appeal to rabbinical experience or a reverent investiga- 
tion of precedents that can help to avoid litigation, it is nevertheless 
absolutely true that the rabbi's official connection with and authority 
in the law that determines political and civic relationship and re- 
sponsibility is abrogated, we believe, for all time to come. 

Another thing, however, is the rabbi's connection with all matters 
pertaining to education, ritual practice, discipline, religion and ethics. 
Whilst here too modifications could be noted, the general subject still 
remains the burden of rabbinical care. The modifications, let it 
be said at once, are important enough. All ritual practice and dis- 
cipline must tend to fix and determine, not merely a general and 
common standard of religious interpretation, but primarily the ethi- 
cal relationship of the individual towards the community of which 
he is a component part To make that relationship as complete and 
effective as possible, it is essential to admit the expediency of har- 
monizing the standards of religious conduct as expounded by ritual 
practice with the spirit that speaks through the culture of the times. 
The American Jew has undertaken to appropriate unto himself a 
certain freedom of action in the matter of religious practice, for 
which our brethren who beheve in the possibility of maintaining 
concrete and immutable rules of hfe and practice must find an 
e,Np!anation. and, if possible, justification in the freer and fuller life 
of the American communities from which, not for the fraction of 
a moment, the Jew thinks of dissociating himself, and in the remark- 
able application of the truths, the facts, and practical results of 
modern science to all the exigencies of social hfe. The American 
Jew, without dictation, direction or instruction, believes his private 
life, in so far as it is affected by no question of great moral prin- 
ciples, cannot be regulated by a laiv that stopped growing a long 
time ago, and therefore represents conditions that are distinctly out 
of harmony with his own time. We need not emphasize that this 
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freedom of action, purdy a question of social evolution, is foolishly 
often maliciously attributed to the initiative of Reform Judaism; and, 
aj^ain, witliout attempting to interpret such prtpposterous nonsense, 
we need not advance any argument or facts to prove that reform 
Judaism derives its greatest efficacy from breasting the waves of 
(evolution, when on the rise, and enable our people to pass on safdy 
unto their future destinv, But whatever the reason, it remains true 
that in many issues of public, personal and domestic life, in sanita- 
tion, in diet, in the details of Sabbath observance, the American Jew 
has broken through the fetters of tradition, not because he is an 
enemy of tradition, nor because he covets the luxury of practically 
ignoring tradition, as do so many who frantically proclaim its .effi- 
cacy from the housetops, but because, and only because, he lives his 
life in conformity with American ideas ; because he realizes that 
Jewish life must progress with th^ widening of the environments 
in which he lives ; and because he at least has the courage to pub- 
licly deny the efficacy or the concrete character of a traditional 
disciphnc that no longer harmonizes with the issues of his social 
life. 

The question then presents itself; what remains of religion, what 
of ritual practice, what of discipline and what of the authority 
that maintains and transmits them? It is unfortunate indeed that 
no one at the present time is or can be competent to answer so grave 
and momentous a question in any definite manner. To he sure, 
we might answer in a general way that we entertain the greatest 
loyalty towards the truths and tenets of our faith; that we maintain 
their abiding strength; and that the greatest virtue of our religious 
organization lies in the ethical character of our teachings, whereby 
we aspire to lead our people to conform to those high moral stand- 
ards which make Judaism the synonym of evety constitutional effort 
to vindicate the inherent virtue of mankind. But the answer is not 
specific. It lacks definition and does not bring to the foreground 
' with sufficient prominence either the distinct aims of Reform Juda- 
ism or an important interrogation whether Reform Judaism can 
live, thrive and grow without definite suggestions of religious disci- 
pline such as seal the historical constitution of Rabbinical Judaism. 
This interrogation seems most important, because it is most likely 
that this want of definition causes an almost widespread confusion 
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regarding tiie true fimctions of the rabbi. In most American con- 
gregations he is rekg'atecl to the mere subordinate position of a 
Lcvitc; tltither his character nor his attainments seem to make him 
worthy of a voice even in such matters wliere his. opinion and judg- 
ment should determine the facts. This, too, may be due to an excess 
of democratic sentiment, but it emphasizes the necessity of defining, 
not merely tlic essential conditions of :Vmerican Judaism, but the 
status of the authority that is supposed to govern and direct it. It 
is ver>- possible, nay almost certain, that uniformity of religious 
practice sanctioned and authorized will never be popular in the 
American congregations, for unifomtity is one of the foster-mothers 
of religious stagnation ; but so much more in view of all that has 
been said must the spirit of unity among our people be fostered and 
promoted. We have, perhaps, in years past, put too much stress 
oa the popularity of the public rituals in &o far as they represented 
diversity of opinion and the individuality of their authors; and per- 
haps we have put too little stress on the great fact that Judaism, in 
whatever historical form it presents itself, must be more a discipline 
than an official system ; more of a factor in character-building- tlian 
a theology. The great need of our people at the present time is that 
of a strong and correct definition in what, aside from official ser- 
vice, charit}' and the natural manifestations of virtuous conduct, 
Judaism really consists. To punctuate the necessity for such a 
definition we need not travel beyond the environments of this great 
Sabbatb question. Our people generally are adversely inclined to 
an official change of the day. Assimiing for a moment that such a 
change, which is not and cannot be contemplated, would conduce to 
their spiritual contentment and the strengthening of religious ties, 
under what authority could each Jew sanction for himself so grave 
and radical a departure? To what precedent may he appeal? By 
what dicta will his proceeding be justified and protected? No indi- 
vidual rabbi can sanction the change. No Jewish congregation can 
presume to invest its Sunday service with the character of a Sabbath 
Cfleb ration. The question at issue eminently demonstrates the 
great need of our American congregations, namely, an authority to 
which all questions of discipline and religious practice may be de- 
ferred ; an authority, democratic enough to be considered represen- 
tative of the people and yet strong enough to be able to popularize 
and insure acceptance of its decrees and decisions. It is respect- 
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fully submitted that the chaotic state of our ritual practice and 
disdpLiite will not tnatehally cliange Until such an autliority has 
been properly defined. Xo religious organization, if we consult the 
experience of histon', can permanently flourish without presenting 
its constitutional principles in a permanent and concrete form. 
American Judaism has no such permanent fonn at the present time ; 
and until it has, the freedom with which many questions arc inter- 
preted, because it lacks the protecting voice of a collective authority, 
naturally appears as unwarranted and unsanctified. Under present 
conditions no rabbi has individually any authority. N'o congrega- 
tion can legislate upon any question affecting the vital principles of 
Judaism as they are manifested in the life of individuals or com- 
munal bodies. And yet, here are questions which affect us collec- 
tively : and even this Conference, composed of the exponents of 
Jewish principles and the learned guardians of the tradition, has 
no power to legislate upon problems upon which much of the future 
of American Judaism seems to depend, or actually does depend. 
Is it then possible to create an authority that could competently treat 
ever}' question by the successful solution of which the spiritual unity 
of American Judaism can be promoted? 

In answer to this last question the following scheme of organization 
is respectfully submitted for the consideration of the commission 
and the Conference: 

1. State Conferences to be organized, to be composed of the 
rabbi and president of each congregation withtn the State and three 
delegates at large from each congregation. Such State Conference 
will have opportunity for treating and discussing all matters per- 
taining to local and communal administration. 

2. At a certain time during each year each State Conference shall 
elect five delegates, composed of two rabbis and three laymen, to a 
National Conference which, according to the present number of 
States and Territories. wouJd at the present time count two hundred 
and twenty-five delegates, composed of three-fifths laity and two- 
fiftlis clergy. This National Conference, or whatever its designation 
may be hereafter, shall immediately upon its convocation and organi- 
7.ation divide into two bodies, one to be known as the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, the other representing the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. The first body shall discuss and 
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pass upon all matters pertaining to religion and discipline, the second 
shall concern itself with all matters pertaining to education and 
administration ; but both bodies shall submit their conclusions to a 
ratifying discussion and vote of the joint organization. 

3. This National Conference shall elect an Executive Council of 
fifteen, composed of nine laymen and six rabbis, which shall repre- 
sent it during adjournment and constitute the actual center of all 
religious and administrative unity of American Jewish Congre- 
gations, 

4. The National Conference, when organized, shall invite all 
national Jewish organizations of whatever description to affiliate 
and meet concurrently with it, so that, without disturbing the auton- 
omy of any one of them, they may all report to one central agency, 
and so promote the national unity of Jewish communal life. 

5. The appointment of a committee of five to carry this plan into 
effect is herewith requested. 

RABBI H. G. ENELOW. 

I. 

The student of the history of Reform Judaism can find no better 
illustration of how fast we have moved away from the older phases 
of our religion than is offered by the treatment of the Sabbath ques- 
tion. In 1846, the year of the Breslau Conference, this question 
was already grave enough to engage the best part of the attention 
of the assembled rabbis. At that time, it may be said, the Jews 
were still tyros in Western civilization ; but two or three decades 
had passed since they had been admitted to a full and unhampered 
participation in the industrial and intellectual hfe of their respective 
countries ; the generation was still living that had been cradled in 
ghettoes ; yet, even then the conflict between the Sabbath and the 
Hfe of the people was felt deeply, and doctors were summoned and 
implored to heal the breach. The discussions of the Breslau Con- 
ference, attended by some of the foremost leaders of the new move- 
ment, are ample testimony to the anxiety of that age concerning the 
Sabbath. The trouble was clear: the popular consciousness and 
conscience craved for a retention of the old feast, but the new life — 
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come so suddenly and so heartily embraced — said nay, said it was 
impossible. It was a crossing of roads. It was an immistakable 
disagTeement. Good people felt that sonietliing must be done to 
efTect a harmony, to pick the road or make a new one. They must 
satisfy cnnscience, but also cling to tlie new treasures; " It is good 
that thou shouldst take hold of tbis, yea. also from that withdraw 
not thiue hand." 

Interesting, not to say curious, seem to us the Ereslau arguments. 
As for the majority, the only s.ervice they may render the student 
to-day is by showing how strong at the time the hold of the old 
rabbinic religion was still upon the people and its leaders. Con- 
servatism was in the bones of all and the very weapon used against 
conservatism was conservatism. Every speaker well-nig-h sought 
in. all earnestness for means of reconciling the talmudic ordinances 
with the feasibilities of modem life, and there was a flow o£ speech 
on the various species of labor — in good pilpiilistic fashion — and 
on the delicate shadings of Biblical expression in regard lo the 
Sabbatli. and as to what constituted toil, and in how far the Sabbatli 
might be broken by proxy, and such like. To the reader of to-day 
it all looks like an attempt to get HO of an old friend without open 
offence. The true nature of the malady and the ultimate, if not 
immediate, necessity of a surgical operation may have been apparent 
to sonse. but none save Holdhclm had the courage to declare it. 
Geiger, however, whose radicalism was ever tempered and cau- 
tioned by his noble scholarship, was bold and honest enough to 
rend the cobweb of futile casuistry with which the problem had been 
vailed throughout the session, and to intimate that so vital a ques- 
tion could not be disposed of by thimble-rigging. Finally, com- 
menting, in the capacity of president, upon the work of the Con- 
ference anent the Sabbath, he said; " We all know that we have 
effected no perfect reconciliation (between the Sabbath and the new 
life), that we arc but preparing the way for the future and must 
leave it to the power of pure and re-invigorated Judaism and of his- 
tory, which also is a revelation of Divine Providence, to bring 
about a complete adjustment. Yet. by the very opening of the path, 
by emphasizing the eternal and essential and discarding the effete 
and useless, the fermentative process is accelerated, and the maladies 
of the age are put in the way of a speedv healing." 
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u. 

Over half a century has gone by since those words were spoken. 
WHiat tn Geiger was t^e future has not succeeded in solving tlie 
Sabbatli problem. American Judaism as it is to-day, if Geiger 
had foreseen it, he might have called the distant future. In 
this free country the development of the old reliepon has gone 
on at gigantic strides. The reason is plain: nune of the forces of 
resistance in the new world have been as hard as in Europe. Amer- 
ican orlhodo.\y is radicalism from the European standpoint. Mean- 
while, those circumstances of life which in 1846 had made the Sab- 
bath question the Icatling Jewish problem, have become much more 
numerous and complex. The American Jew, to state the case in a 
word, has entered into the life of the American nation with his 
whole heart and soul, and has become a participant and factor in 
all economic and spiritual movements ; moreover, he has no ideal 
save that of continuing to occupy such a position in our national 
life, and to strengthen it according to his powers. This fact has 
become altogether undebatable, except on the part of Zionists, who, 
however, may hardly be called adherents of Reform Judaism as we 
understand it. Equally certain is the fact that the breach between 
the old Sabbath and modern American life is even sharper than 
that which existed between the Sabbath and the life of the Jews of 
Germany fifty years ago. Without exaggeration may it be stated 
that observance of the Saturday -Sabbath cannot possibly be coupled 
with a complete participation in the economic and intellectual life 
of the American nation. And without anticipating my argument, 
I may add. that from the talmudic standpoint, which extended the 
prohibition of work on the Sabbath even to " the contemplation of 
work," there is to-day but a handful of Jews in this country, if any, 
that arc not Sabbath breakers. 

Moreover — and iti this we have atiother sign of the quick mobility 
of our religious life — the feeling of the sanctity of the day has all 
but vanished from the consciousness of the masses. The violation 
of the Sabbath among us is not accompanied by the old qualms of 
conscience, and the rabbis are not asked (or ointment to soothe the 
wounds of the Jewish heart. We are no longer implored to deter- 
mine the nature of the forms of labor permissible on the sacred day. 
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as were the rabbis of 1846. All of us know that in spite of al! t^ 
suggestions and measures and methods adopted since that year, the 
observance of the Sabbath amidst Western civihzation has grown 
ever worse and worse. Neither Sabbath Unions, nor Friday night 
services, nor Saturday afternoon addresses, nor family reunioufl 
any more than the several other expedients, have succeeded 
making the Sabbath victor in its battle with the Hfe of the Wester 
world. As far as the solution of the problem is concerned, we stand 
to-day at exactly the same point occupied by tlie men convened 
Breslau. If honest and wide-awake, we must admit that the Sat 
hath cannot he genuinely observed under modern conditions by men 
eager to take part in the worlds' work. Therefore, in order to 
avoid hollow ceremonialism and the imputations of indifference or 
hypocrisy, we must define our position in this matter, seeking to 
ascertain the real purpose of the Sabbath and the possibility of its 
preservation in the modem environment as an integral part of pro- 
gressive Judaism. 

III. 

As for myself, I feel that Geiger and Holdheim haye given utte 
ance to the principles that should guide us in the formation of ot 
iudgrnent on this question, and though I had thought out the subj( 
long before the records of the Breslau Conference came into mi 
possession, which happened but recently, I shall henceforth in tl: 
paper take the privilege of referring to them, particularly to Hold" 
hcim, as occasion may serve, not only because of my reverence for 
them as pioneers and prophets of Reformed Judaism, but more espe- 
cially because their views seem the only ones truly conducive to a 
permanent solution of the problem. Moreover, as I believe in the. 
evolutional character of Judaism, it is my custom, in the study 
Jewish problems, to attach at least as much weight to the opinion" 
of our eminent rabbis of recent times as to those of our remote pre- 
decessors in obscure and far-off lands. Now, I do not know whether 
Geiger ever agreed with Holdheim in the open advocacy of the 
postponement of the Sabbath to Sunday ; in his resume of the pro- 
ceedings, otherwise a model of comprehensiveness, he strange 
overlooks Holdheim's address, but they concurred in the interpret 
tation of the principles underlying the ancient institution, and 
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such a question the correct understanding of basic principles is all- 
important, and the best and only legitimate preparation for its proper 
solution. Withal, for Reform Jews to seek to solve a vital religiotis 
problem by mere reference to the sentiments and tradition of ccn- 
turlea or of the masses, without a deeper consideration of the ultt- 
raate principles and historic values involved — a mode of procedure 
many have followed in relation to t!ie Sabbath question — to me seems 
utterly anomalous and a belying of the very cardinal doctrines of 
Reform Judaism. 

IV. 

Quite natural it is that we should try £o study the origin and the 
history of tlie Sabbath, as we are asked to cure its diseases. A re- 
ligious institution in this respect resembles an organ of the body: 
as long as it enjoys normal health and fulfills its functions, none wor- 
ries particularly about its beginnings and growth, and its relation 
to the rest of the organism. But when distemper has settled upon 
it and has begun to jeopardize not only its own preservation, but 
also the life of the whole constitution, minute study of the history 
and the purpose of the organ in question becomes necessary. Thus, 
our verdict upon the present uses and needs and treatment of the 
Sabbath rightly shontd be preceded by a thorough comprehension of 
its nature in earlier times and its gradual development in the history 
of Israel. 

In this place I have no room for a full consideration of the sub- 
ject; but a brief sketch of it is essential to an understanding of my 
position. 

Concerning the earliest character of the Sabbath in Israel, unfor- 
tunately, we have but the vaguest records. Our knowledge thereof 
is purely illative, Without enteritigt into a discussion, 1 must say, 
that I accept the view of those students of Israel's antiquities who 
look upon the Sabbath as originally one of the regular religious 
feasts, akin to the new moon and the great agricultural feasts. 
Periodic days of worship and rejoicing before God were natural to 
a society such as Israel constituted in early times. Those conver- 
sant with the results of historic criticisms have a picture of the man- 
ner in which those regtihr feasts were celebrated, and an idea of the 
motives of spontaneous religiousness that prompted them. Jov and 
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worship, according to the conception of those times, g-avc the ke\itote 
to the observance. Those were the days on which the Word of God 
particularly was souglit. That the Sabbath originally belonged to 
that species of feasts is one o£ the deductions of historic criticism, 
but we have diverse intimations of it in the Bible, notably Exodus, 
xxxiv, iS S. ■ II Kings, iv. 23 ; Aiiws, viii, 5 ; Hosra. ii, 13; fsaiati. 
i, 13. During the period of the eariier prophets, as all these citations 
convince us, the Sabbath played a role in Israelitish society similar 
to the other periodic feasts, and the religious purpose of all was 
identical. The celebrations, as we icnow. took place at home, al- 
tlioiigh as a special mark of religiousness, or under unusual circum- 
stancest one may have undertaken a pilgrimage to the man of God 
living in the vicinity (II Kin^s, iv. 23). As long as the Sabbath 
belonged to that class of spontaneous periodic religious feasts, it.^ 
place in the economy of an agricultural state was natural, and re- 
quired no explanation. 

The first authentic attempt at an explanation of the origin of the 
Sabbath that we find in the Kible, is containi^d in the Deuterosiomic 
Decalogue {Dt. v). There we find the Sabbath represented as a 
day of rest from all labor, to be observed by every man and his 
entire household, man and beast alike, while the observance itself 
also was to serve, after the characteristic Deutcronomic fashion, as 
a memorial of the deliverance from Egxpt. When wc recall the 
entire nature of the reform movement under Josiah, of which Dcii- 
tcronomy was both the manual and the mirror, we shall see how 
perfectly natural, from the contemporary standpoint, such an in- 
terpretation of the Sabbath was. The purpose of the Deiiteronomic 
reform, in brief, was this: to centralize the worship at Jerusalem 
and as a consequence to secularize all those local observances that 
formerly partook of a religious character. To pause upon the bene- 
ficial and also the injurious sides of that memorable movement Is 
neither here nor there; we know that this is what occurred at that 
particular juncture of Israel's history, and that from that stand- 
point the feasts, tlK sacrifices, the sanctuaries, the courts of jus- 
tice, and every other social institution were re-shaped. The Sab- 
bath did not escape the common fate, and henceforth — since weekly 
pilgrimages to the central place of worship were impossible — it 
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assumed principally a secular aspect, namely, cessation from all 
forms of labor, the very act of resting^ bciiij? regarded as the ful- 
filment of its observance in its capacity as a memorial of an olden 
Divine miracle, the deliverance from Egi,'pE. Such a recasting of 
the Sabbath comported entirely with th^ Deuteronoinic tendency, 
which was, as a I have said, and for certain well-knoivn reasons, 
to minimize as far as possible local worship, to have all religious 
services performed at the central sanctuary, and to establish all 
surviving local institutions upon an historic and humanitarian basis. 
In the development of Israel's history it was quite logical that 
those institutions which the reform movement of the seventh cen- 
tury had not taken from the individual Israelite should become the 
most precious and paramount marks of the people's distinction. 
Particularly, when the Temple fell, and with it all those ceremonies 
and observances which had grown interwoven with it, and Israel 
went into exile, was it natural that those institutions not involved 
in the ruin of the central sanctuary should pain an especial pre- 
eminence, and become the distinffuishino; marks of a community 
bent upon the preservation of the national integrity. Thus, we 
find that during the Babylonian captivity the Sabbath, along 
with other ceremonies, became an emblem in the eyes of Israel, a 
sign of God's covenant with the people for all generations, a lead- 
ing symbol of the Israelftish conimunitv {Isaiah vi, Iviii), But the 
effect of the Deuteronomic reform was plainly discernible in the 
manner of its observance. The main requirement still was cessa- 
tion from ordinary work (Jer. xv'ii, 19--27; Ezuk. xx, 12; xxii. 8; 
xxiii, 38; Is. ibid.). Yet, it need not surprise us if we find the 
philosophy of the old institution altered according to the demands 
of the new environment. Judaism again and again has read into 
its old institutions messages for new times. And thus in Babylon 
the Sabbath was made the symbol of one of those leading ideas by 
which the Israelites differed radicallv from their captors, namely, 
the idea of the creation. Just as in Deuteronomic times it had 
served the humanitarian and historic purposes of the religious lead- 
ers, so now it became a weapon in the hands of those proph-cts and 
thinkers of Israel whose great end was to combat the Chaldean 

cosmogony. Naught is clearer than the continual effort of the 
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Second Isaiah alon^ this line, and similarly indubitable is it 
from that day the idea of the Sabbath as a tnemorial of the six-day 
creation was introduced into Judaism. But, as at the same time 
the Sabbath had likewise begim to serve as one of the symbols of 
Israel's covenant with God, and as the prophetic doctrine of the 
creation became part and parcel of Israel's relig^ious system, it is 
easy to realize why thenceforth a combination of the two motives 
should be frequent in Biblical literature ; the Sabbath as an emblem 
both of the creation and the covenant with Israel (cp, Is- loc. dt 
Gen. ii, 2-3; Ex. xx. S-i! ; xxxi, 17). 

If anything, however, profited by this new philosophy, it was 
the idea of rest as constituting the leading feature in the observance 
of the Sabbath. The development of this idea is very interesting: 
in the early unsophisticated clays, no doubt, as much cessation from 
labor entered into the keeping of the clay as sciggtsted itself natu- 
rally On an agricultural religious feast ; in Dcuteronomic times, 
however, cessation from toil was enjoined as a humanitarian indus- 
trial measure; at length, in the Babylonian age, as the Sabbath 
becrame a symbol par e-Tccllence, particiilarlv a svmbol of Divine 
rest at the completion of creation, th^ idea of rest in itself became 
the ruling idea of the day. Under the sway of that idea it was 
that the disposition toward the Sabbath continued to develop as a 
day on which the least, even the most trivia?, forms of labor must 
be absolutely forbidden. Nehemiah's attitude is an illustration, 
and many an injunction in the Pentateuch an expression, of that 
ever-strengthening spirit. Rest, as absolute as possible, became 
the concept of Sabbath observance, reflected in Exodus XVJ, 29; 
" See, for the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore He 
giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days: abide ye every 
man in his place, let no mati go out of bis place on the seventh 
day." 

Holdheim properly reminds us that talmudic and philosophic 
Judaism, on the whole, continued to develop this symbolic side of 
the Sabbath idea, making rest in itself a matter of gravest signifi- 
cance, and its strict observance a self-sufficient fulfilment of mayhe 
the foremost Jewish duty. In consonance with the thought empha- 
sized, not to say inaugurated, in Babylon, resting on the Sabbat 
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became the symbol of a belief in Hiddnsh lia-'Olaiu, the creation 
of the world hv the eternal God, and both talmudic and later mas- 
ters did not hesitate to declare that the non-observance of the Sab- 
bath was tantamount to apostasy from Judaism, as it implied a 
ilenial of the Divine creation of the world. This gave rise to the 
dictnni : Ha-Shabbiilh shcquh kcucgcd kol ha-Milzrvolh shehbal- 
lom (cp. Mckhiiia. Ex. xx. i6; T. B. HuHin. 5a; Kusari, ii. 50; 
Nahmanides on the Decalog;ue ; etc.). 

That such emphasis upon rest as a chief requisite of Sabbath 
observance could not but be baneful to the religfious impart of the 
day, must be apparent. Whatever high and ^rave spiritual con- 
notation this idea- may have possessed originally, it was natural that 
the ages shonid obscure and the mnltitude forget. Cessation from 
labor in itself, religiously considered, is at best but a u::gati\'e merit. 
If the Sabbath is to have any positive religions value, suck as we 
believe it possessed originaJly among the Israelites, the discon- 
tinuance of labor must be attended by some actual religious exer- 
cise. The Bible contains no specific injunctions relating- to such, 
unless it be the special Sabbath sacrifice at the Temple. And vet 
we have g-ood causo to surmise that even in prophetic times the 
Sabbath, as well as other feasts, was utihzed by the rehgious leaders 
as an occasion for the delivery of God's word before the men 
assembled in the sanctuary. Moreover, in Babylon the attachment 
to the ancient writings, 'which grew up simultaneously with the 
new ideas of the Sabbath, cannot but have employed the day of 
rest for its own ends, devuting the time taken from ordinary labor 
to the study and contemplation o£- the people's spiritual heritage. 
We do know that in Talnnidic times, though abstaining from labor 
on the Sabbath was looked upon as the basic principle of the day, 
the consciousness that some actnai religious act must complement 
the observance of the day, grew sufficiently strong to inspire the 
following utterance : " The Sabbaths and feasts were given to 
Israel to no other end save the study of Torah " {T. B. Betza. 15; 
cp. T. Y. Meg. 4, i). In other words, active engagement in some 
work of religious merit must fill ont the industrial emptines,s of the 
day. IdllDg away the Sabbath meant not to keep it truly, meant to 
lose it. It may be seen at onco that such an interpretation of the 
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liolv day was a radical deparUire from the conception of the all-J 
sufficiency of rest as a svmbol; that it really signalized a reverstonj 
to tlie orig-iiial meaning of the day as a time of worship and ethical 
upliftment. But. though this rejuvenated idea tended to accentuatej 
ever more and more the need of true religious employment, such asj 
prayer and study, on the Sabbath, rendering the act of resting a 
mere preparation to its observanei^, ii still retnain^d a habit among 
Jewish teachers to assert that the very violation of the principle of 
resting: on the Sabbath was Hkt? the breaking of all the tenets ofJ 
Judaism. 

V. 

Now. the question suggesting itself most legitimately at this' 
juncture. I think, is: Where do we stand? What is our theoretic, 
our philosophic attitude toward the Sabbath? Such a question, I 
submit, would be unnecessary under other circumstances: if the 
Sabbath were suffering from no ailment, it would be needless to 
philosophize about it. But as its health is altogether too precarious 
and we are seeking to prescribe for it, the imperativeness of defin- 
ing our attitude toward it is obvious ; upon that attitude must de- 
pend our decision as to whether we shall continue to fool about 
with homeopathic capsules, or whether the surgeon's knife shall be 
requisitioned, or whether we shall simply pennit our patient slowly 
but surely to die away. The question leads us hack to the old dis- 
cussion, dwelt upon at length at the Breslan Conference^ as toi 
whether the Sabbath is a symbol or an institution. As for myself, 
I believe it no injustice to the spirit of modern Judaism to assert 
that it looks upon the Sabbath primarily not as a symbol, but as a 
religious institution. Primarily, for personally I am not averse 
to the symboKc impregnation of our religious institutions : I can 
perceive a world of beauty in the Deuteronomic symbolization of the 
Sabbath, as well as in the spiritual embellishment it received in 
Babylon, or at the hands of the Midrashic rabbis, or of the later 
mystics, or even from Dr. Holdheim. But we must bear in mind 
that such "symbolic construction of the Sabbath has varied through- 
out the history of Judaism, and according to the dispositions of the 
diverse ages: to the Deuteronomist it was an emblem of redemp- 
tion and the Divine pattern of mercy ; to the disciples of the Baby- 
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Ionian masters a symbol of the Creation and the Covenant; to the 
mystics of Cordovero's stamp it was the root of the week, as the 
new moon is the root of the month, and so forth; and even Hold- 
heim, when constrained to elucidate the Biblical statement that the 
Sabbath was the day on which God rested from His labors, sees in 
it the beautiful symbol of the difference between the moving, tran- 
sient, fluctuating world and the eternally steadfast Creator. No 
doubt, our age also has in store a host of spiritual thoughts with 
which it might enrich the Sabbath, as it has enriched all other Jew- 
ish feasts still observed. But, surely, ere we can call a thing the 
symbol of our inward soul, we must have the thing. And the pres- 
ent age, I believe, will not be content with subscribing to the Sab- 
bath as a merely anonymous symbol, having no actual connection 
with the religious consciousness of the subscriber — a sort of imper- 
sonal idea afloat in the atmosphere, detached from the world of 
realities. This may be good mysticism, or idealism, but it cannot 
form part of a working religion. Reform Judaism, I take it, be- 
lieves in the Sabbath primarily as a religious institution, an institu- 
tion, that is, by which the moral and spiritual nature of its devotees 
might be strengthened, purified, and exalted. Naught save this con- 
ception of the Sabbath can I detect in our modern religious litera- 
ture, in our prayer-book, and in the popular consciousness as far as 
I can decipher it. We may infuse into the character of the day as 
large a multitude of symbols and lessons as is at our command, we 
may spiritualize the institution to our heart's content, provided we 
possess it. If, however, for some reason or other, we do not, or 
have ceased to, possess the institution, it were idle to continue to 
talk about its religious value and symbolism. Then it becomes in- 
cumbent upon us either to seek a way of again possessing ourselves 
of it, in a true and unmistakable sense, or to look out for other 
methods of fortifying our religious life; in a word, either the Sab- 
bath must be regained in its genuine strength, or it must be declared 
unessential to the continuance of Judaism. 

VI. 

None will ask me to retread the old ground, and to show how 
altogether impossible it has grown for the Jews Hving amidst West- 
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em civilization to observe tht .Saturday Sahbatli, In order to ol>- 
s€rve the Sabbath according to the comprehension of Reform Juda- 
ism, that is. by worship in its best sense, by devotion to the higher 
interests of hfe, we must have rest, ci?SBation from the daiSy routine 
of commerce and industry. The impossihihty of this under modern 
circujTi stances has been not only described in learned ]japer5 and 
e!otinent discourses, but also demonstrated by the life of the people. 
All the arg-unients diinkabJe have failed, and will fail, to lure the 
Jews of the Western countries away from their industries on Satur- 
day and to cause them to consecrate the day to relif^on. T regard 
it as a!tog:cth«r beneath the level of my argtiment to speak here of 
the possibility of having large congregations, or audiences, on Satur- 
day. Even if such a thing were possible, large audiences in any one 
synagogue would not constitute a Satbath-observing Israel, To 
those that treat the Sabbath as a sentimental or mystic symbol, that 
might suffice; but those to whom it is nought save an institution for 
the hallowing of Jewish life, it can mean nothing as long as well- 
nigh the entire working, productive, creative part of Israel are by 
the ver;- most sacred necessities of life prevented from keeping it. 
Weep and mourn and quibble as we jnay, the old Sabbath is gone : 
Saturday, for the Jew as for the rest of our citizens, is a work-day. 
It were idle to try to prove this ; the bvirden of proof rests upon 
those denying it. Not wilfully has the Jew sacrificed the ancient 
holiday ; it has not been, as in our pe.ssimistic moments we are apt 
to imagine, the immolation of an ideal upon the altar of Mammon : 
it has been tlie natural result of changed circumstances and a new 
mode of life. As long as Israel lived in ghettoes, isolated, it was 
possible for him to liallow any rJay of his choice; as long as the 
rabbinic dictum lield good that the people of Israel might tind a 
livelihood among themselves— ,-Jiii*/ja Yisrad f^cHkhim pamasQ. 
Ickhn ive-hisporuesit re -JHircf (T. B. Bcrak. j). But the destruc- 
tion of the ghetto walls brought with it a great change, and the end 
of industrial and political {and to some extent, social) isolation. 
has marie it impossible for the Jew to continue to isolate himself in 
the observance of the weekly day of rest. And the transition, in 
this regard, has been unattended by any excessive violence to the 
popular conscience, simply because it presented itself as a vital neces- 
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shy. Participation in the full lifd ot Western civilization rendered 
the yielding of Saturday to industry and commerce, one might say. 
compulsory. In order to become industrially independent, the 
modern Jew has been obligeil to sacrifice the old Sabbath, and 1 can 
see no way in which, things remaining equal, the present or the 
future might possibly save or revive it, witliout detriment to the 
life of the people. 

On the other hand, none will deny that we need the Sabbath as a 
religious institution for the furtherance and the fortifying of our 
religious consciousness. More than ever the Jew to-day, amid the 
strenuous conditions and secular influences of life, requires a day 
consecrated to those higher purposes which form the mission of 
Judaism. Without worship and instruction and continual buoying, 
the Jew is doomed to spiritual decay, to say nothing' of the damage 
to the cause of Judaism itself, resulting from its habitual neglect 
on the part of its professors. This perception of the tinescgpable 
need of the Sabbath it is that these many years has caused the 
leaders of Tsrael to occupy themselves with the question as to how 
the old Sabbath migrht be — well, might be preserved. But the un- 
biased observer will admit that all the tireless efforts of our good, 
physicians have not availed to restore the health of the invalid; the 
numerous drugs have done no good, thotigh they have varied all the 
way from the simple old domestic weeds to the most sensational 
concoctions of the modern quack. There is no baim in Gilead. 
So, unless, as physicians will do in extremes, we conspire to stand 
tacitly by while our patient is giving up the ghost, we must use 
that only method which holds forth the promise of improvement, 
and maybe of complete restoration to health; namely, surgery, trans- 
fer of the Sabbath to a day on which at least those causes which 
stand in the way of the Saturday observance, that is. the economic 
hindrances, would not exist. 



VII. 



This is the only solution of the problem, it seems to me, if, indeed. 
we decide that a Sabbath is essential to our purpose, and that the 
Sabbath must serve, as it did in the beginning, as a day of worship 
and religious edification, and that it must be adjusted to the hfe 
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of the modern Jews, especially of those that never again expect to 
live in a ghetto or a separate Jewish state. I am aware that the 
suggestion of such a radical measure is received with ejaculations of 
awe and derision by a great many, particularly by the untrained 
masses, and the amateur journalists, and the host of batlatiim (to 
use a talmiidic word) who deem themselves the pre-ordained mould- 
ers of Judaism, though they may never have turned the leaf of a 
Jewish book, or inquired into the meaning of a Jewish institution. 
But the proposal must be entertained very seriously, though cau- 
tiously, by all such as have a more intimate acquaintance with Juda- 
ism and its development. Such men know that Judaism is greater 
than all the ceremonies and observances and institutions it has ever 
sheltiSred, including the Sabbath. Such men must agree with Geiger 
that "' the Sabbath to us is of Iiigh significance, yet it is none the less 
but one, albeit a very important institution of Judaism, while Juda- 
ism itself, its spiritual development and the elevation of its devotees, 
we look upon as even higher," 

Judaism above all is founded upon spiritual ideas. It has bad to 
express ttsclf among men row by doctrine, and now in the guise of 
ceremony, and now through institutions. But at all times the idea 
was superior to the fonn of its expression. The student knows this 
to be the position the prophets took: how many ceremonies and 
institutions did not the Hebrews borrow from the Canaanites, whose 
whole mode of life and the greater part of whose mode of worship 
we have good cause to heheve they adopted f Yet, the prophets 
minded not die existence of any form or ceremony, if only the idea 
underlying it were consecrated to the God of Israel, and not to the 
Baalim ; not how or when or where the people fasted or feasted or 
sacrificed concerned the prophets, but in whose honor, Yahve's or 
Baal's. In other words, the purpose of a religious institution, not 
the institution itself, from the prophetic viewpoint, is paramount. 
As the old sage has it: "Not the Sabbath shalt thou fear, but 
Him in whose honor the Sabbath was instituted." (Lo ntin lia- 
shabbalh ala miihyarc clla minimi shepokad 'ai hashabbath. — 
Siphra, Lei', xix, 30.) 

The history of Judaism reveals the fact that many an in&titution 
erstwhile deemed inviolable, has been dead for thousands of years, 
owing to the stress of conditions, and yet Judaism lives. The Sab- 
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batic year, for example, enjoined in the Bible in the same breath 
with the Sabbath (Ex. xxiii, 10), our forefatliers abolished when 
chang:ed environment made its observance impractical. Similarly, 
many another institution Judaism has again and again adopted or 
abandoned or reshaped in harmony with the nC'eds of ever-changing- 
tirnes; but itself has sLirvived, Wbv, then, should not we be entitled 
to treat our reUgious institutions as former generations did, neces- 
sity constraining us? Or must we forever remain slaves to the cus- 
toms of the past, even where they unmistakably serve to undennine 
our religious constitution, without, however, enjoying that initiative 
and that spirit of adjustment which have distinguished and vitalized 
Judaism at all times? What is the whole history of our religion if 
not an infinite series of adjustments to new circumstances and new 
forms for the sake of the triumph of the cardinal ideas? The feast 
of Passover, Holdheim reminds us, in the religion of ancient Israel 
held as sacred a place as the Sabbath, its non-observance entailing 
the same severe punishment as the desecration of the Sabbath. Its 
celebration was strictly enjoined on the fourteenth day of the first 
month. Yet, in Kiwibers ix we read that all such as were unclean 
or away from home on the appointed day were permitted to observe 
the feast a month fater. Here we have a clear case of postpone- 
ment even in the early days of Judaism. " That the obsta,cle in the 
case of the Passover lay in ritual uncleanness or absence from the 
community." Holdheim adds justly, " while in the case of our Sab- 
bath it lies in the unadjustable conflict with the circumstances of 
dvil life, makes no difference as far as the principle and the spirit 
are concerned. The point is that the religious end of the Passover 
could be reached, in the case of those prevented from keeping the 
original day. by means of the postponed observance, just as the 
religious end of the Sabbath may be reached on another day. It 
is a delusion to imagine or to fear that the preservation of Juda- 
ism is conditioned on ceremonial outwardness. We want to save 
the Sabbath for Judaism, and Judaism through the Sabbath, even 
though die old symbolic A'eil must be yielded to the past." 

VIII. 

This, to conclude, is my attitude toward our complex problem. 
I cannot dismiss the conviction that the Sabbath question ought to 
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be considered by us not from a petty, parochial standpoint, but from 
the point of view of the unbiased historian and reformer, of the 
honest healer of relig^ious evils. We should not hesitate to express 
the demands of our religious consciousness. We have as good a. 
right, T hold, to 1>e heard on our spiritual needs and institutions, as 
our forefathers. Better to speak our iniiid on this theme, though 
it bring us into some conflict with former times or present miihi- 
tudes, than to gloze difficulties with indifference or hypocrisy. 
Candor in such matters is a sacred duty. Here the rabbinic word 
applies: " Whoever knows a thing atid will not speak it, the ban 
shall fall upon him and consume him and his beams and stones " 
(Kol Hii sJieyodea dabkar ZiJc-eiia iiiaggjda ha-hcrein ba olaw u- 
niekhale otho we-eth etzaw ive-abhana-dj) . Our entire religious 
structure may be imperiled by the policy of silence and conceal- 
ment. We need a Sabbath as a religions institution, not as a symbol 
of this or that: the old Saturday Sabbath, good in its own time and 
pEace. has come to the end of its role among us ; however, the Sab- 
bath idea still has a hold upon our minds. Let us fasten that liold 
ere it is too late, ere not only the old institution but also tlie idea 
has passed away. And the only way we seem to have to strengthen 
and perpetuate the idea is by infusing it into a modern institution, 
into our civil day of rest, by making the latter the bearer of our 
message, tlie occasion of our public worship and instruction. 

Some appear to think that the integrity of the Jewish community 
would be impaired if some of us transferred the Sabbath to a day 
on which observance is passible, while others continue to adhere to 
the old day. As for myself, I believe there is greater cohesive 
power in genuine fidelity to an iiea than in the worse than half- 
hearted maintenance of an obsolete institution. Even if the Sab- 
bath were to serve above al! as a symbol of Israel's unity, I should 
feel more closely related to a number of Jews, wherever they dwelt, 
observing a true Sabbath any day of the week, than to such as cling 
to the Saturday Sabbath in no way save by word of mouth. 

Let me close widi Holciheim's words: " T regard those reasons 
only which spring from an interest in the continuation and the 
development of Judaism as a religion of inwardness and morality. 
as fit to be mentioned in this vital (juestionj and I scorn to speak of 
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any others, as all such must either harmonize with the former or die 
away soundless. These reasons, however, to a degree are of an 
altogether subjective nature and must be uttered as such. If that 
portion of Jewry that observe the old Sabbath protest against a 
transfer, they are in the right, for to them their religion is not in 
any peril, seeing that the Sabbath among them has proven itself 
victor in the battle of life. Wherever religion is not jeopardized 
any interference would be a sin, like the abuse of weapons. But if 
those Jews by their protest mean also to prevent the postponement 
of the Sabbath on the part of the large portion of Jewry who, as a 
matter of fact, no longer observe the Sabbath, and among whom 
therefore it has suffered defeat in the struggle with daily life, they 
are in the wrong. For here we have war and danger indeed, and, 
for the sake of the preservation of the religion, energetic measures 
are necessary. These latter Jews thus far have but the negative 
side of the transfer : the non-observance of the historic Sabbath. 
We must give them the positive side also, if we would not have 
them grow estranged entirely from their religion." 

The commission, confident that a further study of the questions 
involved in this report will conduce to the spiritual advancement 
of our people, now relegates the subject to the wise consideration of 
the Conference, 

Fraternally submitted, 

Jacob Voorsanger, Chairman. 



(The writer alone Is reaponaible for viewi exprewed In thli titicte.] 

PEDAGOGIC METHODS IN THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
By Rabbi Louis Grossmann. 

Let me state the difference between Jewish and Christian Sab- 
bath Schools. Christian Sabbath School work is a form of Chris- 
tian worship and aims at conversion. Jewish education aims to train 
character and to recruit youth into conscious membership in the 
community of Israel. The Christian school is an agency of sec- 
tarian interests, in accordance with the prescribed creed, and elicits, 
as its best achievement, a confession of faith. We, however, do not 
desire a confession of either sinfulness or faith from children ; nor 
are we anxious, about any possible depletion of our ranks. We do 
not content ourselves with obtaining from childhood verbal assent 
to articles of belief, and we do not trust the sentimental piety which 
is sedulously cultivated by Christians. We lay foundations for an 
independent soul-life, and are certain that, after all, that is the best 
guarantee of religious soundness and of a respectable loyalty. 

But it is not by way of contrast alone that I wish to define the 
character of the Jewish Sabbath School. It has a positive quality 
which is not made obvious by mere contrast. I speak of that only 
because some misapprehension has arisen amongst us, through the 
fact that we owe our present Sunday School system to Christian 
example. The first Jewish Sabbath School, almost in our day, 
was, indeed, patterned after Christian prototypes, but we are by no 
means now constrained to follow Christian aims. In these we must 
part company. We had congregational schools long before any 
one else, and we were surely busy in the teaching of religion all 
through our history. We may, therefore, safely say our imitation 
of the Christian Sabbath School was not due to any poverty on our 
part in educational experience, but rather to the fact that the form, 
as represented by the conventional type of the modern Sunday 
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School, was quite practicable. But we have a conception of our 
own in this matter of teaching. The g'enius of Judaism does not 
express itself in catechism, however trU'C, nor in its literature, though 
that is classical. It rests in facts which are as yet not altogether 
explained and arc neither academic subjects of a course of study 
nor amenable to merely pious edification. 

We must challenge the current notion that we are doing some- 
thing constructive in Sabbath School instruction. For we are not 
doing anything of the sort. Jews have been fed, throughout the 
eventful centuries, on more substantial food, and there have been 
more pervasive influences in Jewish life than even the best formal 
instruction can ever be. We believe in education and culture, but 
we believe in a culture that goes out of the heart of the life of the 
community into the heart of man, and we believe also that theo- 
logical instruction as the sects now give it, and we Jews imita.tc, does 
not touch the real side of life. We must establish a soul-force in 
the heart of each successive generation and nothing else will do. 
We are complaining of indifference on the part of such as have 
avowed convictions in other directions. Has it occurred to us. that 
indifference may be chargeable to faulty instruction and to our 
failure as teachers? That indifference and skepticism obtain 
win not surprise those who remember the pathetic fact that the great 
historic currents of our life have been forced within the last fifty 
years into the thin rivulet of the Sabbath School. Catechism and 
moralizing and text-books do not go deep into children's souls and 
can never transmute into the power that made the Jewish people. 

The believers in parochial schools are more logical. They be- 
lieve in an all-around religious training and that is a very effective 
influence. Either discipline is religious, every part and the whole 
spirit of it, or else religion is subordinate and merely incidental to 
education. We want to develop a unifiecl character, if we do, then, 
we must set up Judaism at its center. And unless we are much 
mistaken about religion, that central place is its right place, and it 
has been removed from it not because it has lost its title, but for 
reasons of opportunism. The public schools too are approaching 
this conception, but they are arrested whenever they attempt to 
apply it. The aim of secular instruction is to establish healthy 
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character and the suhjects have a place in the course of study for 
sake of tlie educational force tliat inheres in them. But to relegate 
instruction in religion to a place aniong-st the rest is to concede, that 
it contributes only a modicum to development hut does not control 
it; that it has educational merit only by way of contribution, but 
not as an authority. So it has come, that children's education is 
spht up into secular and sacred and that at the door of life already 
they are made to feel a double-sidedness which no number of later 
years can quite reconcile. So also it has come, that the public school 
fails in tlie very thing for which it is meant, and that the religious 
school is a makeshift which cannot iimnake the mistake or com- 
pensate for the failure. 

We are indebted to this condition to the zealous ministry of the 
churches who have spoiled things on both sides. They have forced 
us, out of sheer self-defence, to immunize the public schools against 
all religion, atid the-y have set into vogue in the schools they operate 
themselves a fonn of relig-ious instruction which is devotional but 
neither disciplinary nor constructive. Parents are, aecordinglv, be- 
tween two extremes. They ila not wish for any other public school 
teaching than the undenominational and absolutely impartial, and 
they sec no way which lead-s to that real discipline which they know 
their children's religious nature requires. Formal instruction in 
Bible and history and ethics does not go into the texture of the 
child-life, and there has been no progress in reli^ous pedagogy 
beyond benevolent sermonizing and pious revamping of Old Testa- 
ment literature and Old Testament theology. Some Jewish teach- 
ers, who realize the inadequacy of this traditional procedure, have 
taken recourse to whatever promised something in the nature of 
variety and novelty. So it has come that some teach comparative 
religion and some teach criticism of the Bible, and that they rival 
one another in ingenuities. On the one hand, it is asserted that 
orthodox religion does not square with modern thought, when they 
really mean that the orthodoxy of teaching methods has obviously 
resulted in nothing; and, on the other, they show that their schools 
have not so niuch an educational as an apologetic aim. But the 
Sunday School is to train children and has nothing to do with proof 
and apology and polemic. The Bible is the test-book of the school 
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not for Uieological but for educational reasons, and it has a place 
there for the pedag-ogic power it has. and that it has only when 
they make manifest and bring home the truths of life which it 
undoubtedly contains. 

The Bible lias a place in the curriculum of a school, not by reason 
of the doctrines it teaches, but by virtue of pedagogic force it has. 
It contains Jewish life and it is to transfuse that life into the people 
of to-day. Within the Sunday School it has prestige, not because 
it is authoritative but because it portrays life, life as it Is, life as it 
pulsates in Jews to-day. Stanley Hall says the Bible is the great- 
est book of psychology, and we might add — it is the truest report 
that has been given iis of Jewish thought and Jewish feeling. 

Eut our practice belies our praise. We believe in the classicity 
rather than in the naturalness of Bible-truth and Eible-Iife, and we 
employ them in our teacliing; of religion as if they had a certain 
magic power somehow, mysteriously, nurturing faith and sanctify- 
ing soul. There is, however, only one kind of quality in the Bible, 
from the point of view of the teacher, that, through its verity and 
geniality, it pictures life truthfully, not only mature life but also 
youth and childhood and those intimate and serious relations into 
which men enter and put their best and their worst. 

I know of nothing that has been so abused, where there should 
have been the greatest care and thought, than the Bible as a text- 
book of religion. It has been used at random, as if tiiere were 
"conversion." "regeneration," and the like from the very covers 
and fly-leaves. It seems as if It had not dawned on any one that 
the Bible, as a text-hook, like every other text-book, is didactic, and 
that then it is to be employed according to the standard and the 
needs of pedagogy and not of theology'. So it has occurred that 
boys of eiglit have been told of creation and salvation and such 
things they could not possibly grasp, whereas a hero like David 
might have stirred them. What could metaphysics do for a soul 
that wants to grow ? Has the Bible realh* nothing else than abstrac- 
tions to ofTer? Considering that u-e have misunderstood the Bible 
so egregioiisly. we may ivonder indeed that our schools have not 
failed more. 

We should never forget that while we are teaching, it matters not 
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what, we must follow educational [aw, which addresses itself to 
the normal growth of character. The biographies, the Bible has 
preserved, are precious didactic material, the biographies it gives 
of strong as well as of weak men and women. We have nowhere 
so truthful a portrayal of virtue and vice in human struggle. The 
teacher can safely go to the Bible for a- frank description of what 
goes on ill real life, which, after all, is now what it was thousands 
of years ago. 

Take, for instance, the legalistic tone of the Bible which is so 
often stigmatized. There is a period in each human individual's 
development when he needs to feel the sense of dominant law. It 
is the period of the sovereign Do and Don't. It is the period when 
the adttlt teacher or parent must put his strong hand imder the 
arm of the child and help it learn to stand. It is the period in 
childhood which has its parallel within the history of Israel in the 
age of Sinai and the Mosaic Dispensation. 

Or take the instance of an inquiry which was made among the 
pupils of a certain Sabbath School some time ago. It had been 
declared that the pupils of about the age of eight years were living 
an intellectual and a moral life quite similar to the life of primitive 
man, that Jewish children at that age had pagan notions as to God 
and the world, despite thousands of years of uninterrupted mono- 
theism. The pupils, were, accordingly, one day asked to write out 
what they thought God is. Care was taken not to disturb or mis- 
lead their spontaneity. The answers were of course tantamount 
to naive confessions on the part of the children, and they were a 
veritable surprise. The children had described God as if they had 
been little pagans, God is a man, an old man, a big man, and they 
volunteered to descrihe their notions doubly bv adding drawings 
of Him. Repeated investigations showed that children are equally 
primitive as to moral notions and temper. For instance, children 
honor their parents from no such high level as is portrayed in the 
poems, but from quite selfish and impoetic reasons. Child-life and 
child-character are facts we must understand, if we are to deal with 
them intelligently. Now, I know of no hook where this law of 
child-growth is so subtly felt and so truthfully described as in the 
Bible. The Mosaic books have a unique appeal to childhood, and, 
12 
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if we should put our ear to the heart of present-day life, we should 
realize that the Bible has just such kind of discipline as the present 
generation needs. We Jews have become the most righteous people 
on the earth through discipline and the exactions of that very legal- 
ism which every child in our day requires. 

There is a prog^ression in morals, noticeable in the Biblical books, 
from legaHsm up to the altriiisni. Beginning with subordinatioti, 
which is an essential form of mora! conduct, and ending in choice of 
the right and the true, out of love for them. Here we part com- 
pany from such teachers of ethics as declare that each man. adult 
and adolescent, should choose his form of conduct. We Jews 
appreciate tradition and we know that, as with us. so with all human 
beings, tradition is nine-tenths of life, and nine-tenths of that which 
is most reliable and most tested. Felix Adler broke with Jewish 
tradition the moment he declared each man should choose his moral- 
ity de novo. 

There is but one qualification in this and that is pedagogic, not 
religious nor philosophic, but pedagogic. Each pupil takes out of 
the lesson that which he can take. Jewish history has significance 
for the teacher as well as for the historian, and I am inclined to 
believe it has a greater significance for the teacher, Jewish litera- 
ture means a certain thing: to die critic, but, since life has gone into 
literature, it is the task of the teacher to bring it back out of litera- 
ture. Thai is a primal law in teaching:, everything else is merely 
means to that end. It is tokrable when the Sabbath School teacher 
errs in Biblical criticism ; it is pardonable if he is not quite correct 
in archaeology and geography and the rest ; but he commits a sin 
if he misses or mistakes the pedagogic point. Who can count the 
pedagt^c sins that are being committed in the Sabbath Schools of 
this country" ! 

We must arrange our teaching material in accordance with the 
laws of teaching. Criticism of the Bible has nothing to do with 
this, nor has theolog}'. We must present our history iogicallv, but 
it must be lodged in the child with due respect to his psychology. 
The Bible experiences he is told of must not remain alien to him; 
they should be in keeping with the nature of his child-life aiid 
growth. Nothing is so absolutely necessary for the Sabbath School 
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teacher to be familiar with than the elements of educational psychol- 
ogy, and -I am astounded at the daring of some teachers who under- 
take to teach children without knowing how children think, or how 
and what tliey feel, and what their attitude by the law of their child- 
nature is as to the suhjects of religion and morals. 

And then, what ahout moral growth, and how does it proceed? 
We strive by all means at our command to help it along:, btit I fear 
we do it mostly in the dark. We simply somehow trust it is going- 
on. Not are we any clearer as to what precise thing: the history we 
are narrating and the doctrines we are inculcating contribute to 
this growth. We say a good many grandilorjuent things about 
tradition, but what is the function of tradition as a teaching-subject? 
We have in mind largely the same thing that we have in mind when 
we talk of traditional aistom and traditional belief and such. But 
in the school we should have in mind quite another, and, as I be- 
lieve, quite more si.^iiicant sense of tradition, that fact, namely, 
that the new generation should come into possession of the ways 
of thinking, feeling and living which the passing generation has. 
The teacher should realize that the child he has before hiiii repre- 
sents Jewish tradition more palpably than the Bible does, and that 
he has in front of him the real evidence of what the past has 
achieved, and, through it, the warrant of that is still achievable in 
the future. The teacher should recognize, that he has at his dis- 
posal a profound power by which all that is true and tine in the 
past can make itself felt in the present- He can influence the race 
by preserving and enhancing the goods of its religious culture, and 
by vitalizing with these the new generation. He presents and he 
iote-rprets both the past and the future. He is on the hne at which 
these meet and part. 

In this, too, Jewish conception differs from the Christian. The 
Christian Sabbath School owes its hold on the Church to the doc- 
trine that, by assent and conversion, Christianity begins, as it were, 
with every child. The Jewish sense of teaching, however, is based 
on the fact that Judaism is historic, that is. operates in the child's 
temperament, and that, all things being equal, the child will go 
through hte in about the way his forbears passed through it. This 
is an actual law of development; the Jewish child recapitulates the 
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history of the Jewish people. Jewish children are carried by Provi- 
dence throug'h the same trials and tests that our fathers were borne 
through, so that ty the discipline of them, they are made strong 
and sane and acquire moral heaUh. The Sabbath School teacher 
must recognize this law in growth and development and feel the 
presence of Providence in the child he addresses, or else he will 
miss the point of Jewish history and of Jewish life. 

We complain, for instance, that our Jewish children lack self- 
assertion; but what do we do to establish it? Maxims are barren, 
as all generalizations arc; wc may deliver them with ever so much 
nnction and emphasis, they would still be ediicationahy ineffectual. 
But we have the Book of Judges, a classic of the virtue of self- 
assertion, and that classic we have ignored, because we do not know 
what to do with it. Or, this: what about confirmation, that much 
lauded and much abused culmination of the Sabbath School? All 
the ministry does with it is on lines of German Protestantism, teach 
the catechism and go through the ceremony. But the confirmation 
epoch is a crisis, a time of the most intense stress in body and soul, 
the adolescent period, when the mysterious sense of self and the 
social function are stirred in the boy and the girl, when the subtle 
■virtues awake, modesty, friendship, and the holy feelings of man- 
hood and womanhood. It is the age of puberty and involves a 
revohition in the young being, when everything is questioned and 
appraised anew and there arises a new standard of life. It is the 
period when, for lack of proper and thoughtful and sympathetic 
treatment, the boy and the gfirl may slip into skepticism and frivolity. 
It is a time. too. when adolescents step_into the commimity as well 
as the communion, and much of their loyalty to and participation 
and sympathy with their people is determined by the way thev are 
received. 

Now, the Talmud is the record of a Great Adjustment, and it is 
not too much to assert that it is the literary record of a great crisis 
in Israel, of a turn in Israel's life when, half in despair and half in 
a subtle self-assurance. Israel struggled into health and maturity. 
The pedagogic USie of the Talmudic literature is still to be fixed. 
Or take the period of organization, the medieval, the rise of Congre- 
gationalism in Israel, in which lie the roots of our modern con- 
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dition. It contains narratives full of martyrdom and heroism and 
high quality, just such as ought to go into the soul of our young 
men and women. The story of the Maranno, of the German mar- 
tyrs, is full of educational meat. What loyalty could not be stirred 
and fed ! The noble dead teaching the living. And so with all of 
Israel's history and literature. 

I repeat, the Sabbath School amongst us is in every sense differ- 
ent from what it is amongst Christians. It has a different origin, 
and a different aim. In the Christian school the Bible is central, 
because that is the basis of theology and the only authorized means 
of religious culture. But the Bible has no such prestige with us. 
It does not limit our theology and our conception of religion is 
independent of the Bible by as much as it interprets it. The differ- 
ence between Jewish education and Christion education rests, finally, 
in the fact that they appraise history variously. Judaism says his- 
tory is a living force, which is re-born in every child, and that edu- 
cation opens the way for It. The Sunday School is the organ of 
historic forces, and aims at transmitting life so as to secure the 
soundness of Israel in each generation. 
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DISCUSSION ON PEDAGOGIC METHODS IN THE 
SABBATH SCHOOL, 



By Radsi Abbam Simon. 

I regfret that the rtadiiig of the admirable paper by Dr. Gross- 
mann came so inopportundy, %vlicii most of us were very fatigued 
from the long- debates of the last two days and were indisposed on 
account of the iiick-mL'ncy of the weather. It might be some satis- 
faction to the scholarly essayist to be reminded that the great mes- 
sages of Sinai and Calvary were given to the world amid similar 
demonstrations of nature. I feel that a grave injnsticc has been 
done the writer and his superior paper. 

This question of pedagogics in the Sabbath School ls not a trifling 
one. Its consideration should not have been tacked on the tail-end 
of this Conference and been g^iven a supercilious and superficial 
hearing:. The Religious Edttcation Association, comprising the 
leading educators in America, look this problem far more seriously. 
Dr. GrosEmann struck the keynote, in keeping with which our Sab- 
bath School curriculum must ultimately be revised. The psycho- 
logical phases of the growing Jewish cliiUl as reflecting the advanc- 
ing stages of the Jewish consciousness, as revealed in our history 
and. literature, is the fundamental theme. 

Using this thought as a text, I shoulcE like to view this thesis from 
a practical standpoint and with practical ends in mind. If " Salva- 
tion shall yet be of the Jew," it will come through the broadest and 
best education. We are to insist on the justification by education. 
Neither the divine right of kings or priests is our behef, but the 
divine right of the teacher should be our constant insistence as in 
true consonance with the spirit of our past and in tlue appreciation 
of the tasks of the present. TeachcrsJiip is Israel's mission and 
safety. The subject of pedagogics should be brought into connec- 
tion with the rest of the program. The brilliant effort of Dr. 
Kohlcr anent the " liabel und Bibel ' controversy, and the learned 
presentations of the Sabbath question by Drs, Voorsatiger and 
Enelow, seem at first blush out of line with the less pretentious stu- 
dies of the Sabbath School. Yet all three themes are woven of the 
same moral fiber. If we of the reformed wing insist on the evolu- 
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tionary standpoint and the scientific treatment of our religious prob- 
lems and of the development of Judaism, we must likewise demand 
a similar scientific appreciation of our educational tasks. To be logi- 
cal, every phase of our varied religious activities should feel the 
force and the impress of the new science. If such a study can 
reveal to us the soul-stratification, it will lead us to the hidden 
veins of precious ore of feeling, will and thought. We want to 
know the soul in order to develop the soul. What is the ultimate 
value of Dr. Kohler's paper? Was his not a severe rebuke against 
the animus and prejudice of Professor Delitzsch's notorious lecture? 
Did he not bring it into the realm of ethics. What is fundamental 
to this Sabbath discussion unless it be the fear lest the laxity of its 
observance lead finally to a moral laxity. We were given to under- 
stand that an honest Sabbath, whether on Saturday or on Sunday, 
meant a holier, a happier and a more wholesome life for the modern 
Jew. The introduction of better methods in the Sabbath School 
has just this moral end in view. When we understand the springs 
of conduct we shall be better prepared to regulate conduct. When 
we appreciate the phases of psychical development through which 
the Jew has passed, and guide the child's growth accordingly, we 
will be able to set some guarantee on the future of Israel, All our 
scholarship will be as naught unless the religious future of our chil- 
dren is safe. We can discuss this Sabbath problem forever and 
for aye and be no nearer the goal of our dreams, and it will all 
vanish into thin air if we are chary of our boys and girls in their 
hold on the faith of Israel. If we believe that our rehgious schools 
do not do the work they are calculated to do, if we believe that we 
have the material and that our weakness lies in the method, the 
conclusion is forced upon us that we must seek the new and the 
better methods and apply them pedagogically and faithfully in the 
religious education of our children. In short, the education of 
Israel must come from three sources ; from the scholar, per se, who 
will devote his Hfe to research and investigation; from the rabbi, 
who will popularize these studies by the power of pen and tongue, 
and from the trained Sabbath School teacher, who from the pre- 
ceding shall touch the hidden springs of thought and feeling, 
strengthen the will, deepen the sentiments, enrich the sympathies 
and develop character. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL ASPECT OF REFORMED JUDAISM. 
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" I had rather teach one of the fundamental doctrines of our religion than 
anything else in the world" (Maimuni, Comment, on Brakot, end). 
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I. 

Reformed Judaism has been presented to the world under a 
variety of aspects. I. M. Jost, the first historian of the movement, 
seems to have an eye mainly for its cultural aspect. His short 
sketch, with its sig^ificent title, Culturgeschichte der Israeliten der 
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ersten Hiilfte des iq. Jahrhunderts,' seeks to throw into relief those 
sides which were indicative of the transformation in mode of life 
and thoug-ht incident to the new culture. It were i<ile to forget 
that the reformation had its birth among the circles of the Friends 
of Culture ' and in the Societies for Culture,' and that it was a move- 
ment conditioned bv, ratlier than conditioning, the entrance of the 
Jew into modern life. On its cultural side, the new Judaism might 
be characterized as the Judaism of the Citizen ' and he contrasted 
with the Judaism of the Ghetto-Jew.' Culture with David Fried- 
L-^NOEH, " the faithful disciple and friend of Moses Mendelssohn,"' 
JosT, 2uNZ, Gabriel Riesser. to mention a few of the pioneers, 
was indeed a firmly rooted and authoritative attitude of mind; with 
reference (o them the cultural aspect is all-inclusive. But with a 
view to others of our early reformers with whom culture was, I fear, 
onlv skin-deep, the esthetic aspect of the reformatory movement has 
been rightly emphasized. '' The spirit dominant in Jacobson's 
private synagogue was rather that of (esthetic refinement than of 
religious solemnity."' Many of the old ceremonies' have disap- 
peared or been remodeled on the ground of offensiveness to the 
ecsthetic sense.' The geographical aspect, a favorite with some of 
our journalists, has its merits. The movement originated in Ger- 
many and was transplanted to our own country by German Jews/ 
Hence we speak of German, American, Western Judaism on the one 

' r846. ' KuUurfreuHiie. ' KultumefiiiM. ' Slaalsbiirgrr. 

' " Both (the Reform-Gcnnssenschaft of Berlin as well as the Rabbinical 
Confereijce at Fraiilrfort) agree that only by divesting itself of all ceremonies 
which are fiirely Oriental and contrary to European habits, or whicli consti- 
liite a hindrance to the performance ot civic dnties, may Judaism prove and 
maintain its truth and gentiineness Jn rnodern times and among the civilized 
nations etc." (Josl, 25.0 ■ The Posen rabbinate consistently refused the proffer 
of citisenship (ns 11)^ M^N ini^33 ^pnK^^^ b«lE"^ f'sn t'S '5 Eernfeld, 
^Kir'^ rrrnn JV^'DTilBnn nn^sin i^oo, 65 £.). On the history of the first 
stages of the movcraenl see Philipson, " The Beginnings of the Reform Move- 
ment in Jndaism," JQ/C.. 15, (190,1). 475 ff. ; 16 {1904), 30 ff. 

' Treuer SthiUer und Fretmd Mases MindiUsakns. ' Jost 14. 

'f^- &■, naiE' nr'pn, 3^1'? nb'm 

'See ProtacolSe d. Rabbiner-VersammtiiHg su Braunschiveig^ 1844 A^- 
"An account of the movement in America by Dr. PhJlipson may be found 
TQR. 10 CiSgS), 52-99. 
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hand, of the Judaism of Eastern Europe, England, the Atlantic sea- 
board on the other. As seen through the glasses of Zionism, our 
niovement, though essentially antithetic to the nationalistic idea, 
represents a somewhat regrettable, but nevertheless necessary chap- 
ter in Jewish history which is to usher in the new synthesis; the 
latter, however, because still in the process of formation, remains 
an obscure, enigmatic quantity." This, of course, is the national 
aspect. But is not the Jewish reformation a religious movement? 
Has it not a theological aspect? Let me but recall to your mind 
that, in connection with the early liturgical reforms, the dispute 
turned upon important dogmas to which, it was felt by the tradi- 
tionalists, the reformers gave a new meaning ; " that in the Frank- 
fort Conference " a just, though inopportune, demand for a declara- 
tion of principles was made by Frankel;" that it was furthermore 
the same Frankel who counseled the convocation of an Assembly 
of Theologians " as distinct in scope of power and authority from a 
mere Conference of Rabbis." You will also recollect the discussions 
and resolutions concerning the seat of authority which have formed 
part of the proceedings of the earliest conferences and synods as 
well as of our own sixth convention at Rochester." There has 
surely been no lack of platforms, some abortive, others the mature 
fruit of deliberation and destined to live, from the Three Articles 
of the Frankfort Reformverein" to the Pittsburgh Platform, 
" the clearest expression of the reform movement that has ever been 
published to the world." '* It is thus clear, beyond peradventure, 

" Bernfcid, in the work referred to. Zionism as the goal of the " Jewish 
Reformation" in G. Gottheii's paper AJTh., 6 (1902), 266-384. 

"". . . (the rabbis of Hamburg) having become convinced that the con- 
struction put upon several articles of faith, notably the Messianic doctrine, by 
the T empelverein in its liturgy differed from the current conception etc." (Jost, 
23). "Third session, July 16, 1S45. 

"See Protokolle der Rabbiner-Versammlung zu Frankfort am Main, 1843, 
18 ff., 86 fE. 

" Tkeologenversammlung. " Rabbinerversammlung. See Jost, 252. 

" VB., 6 (1895), 37 U 52. 54, 58-63. See also the President's Address, ibid., 
7 (1896), 16 f. "1843. See Jost, 215. 

"Philipson JQR., 10 (1898), 83 f. The Pittsburgh conference was held in 
November, 1885. 
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that the Jewi&h reformation has its theological aspect. To empha- 
size this theological aspect and to place it in the forefront o£ our 
movement is the aim of the present paper."" 

What is Theology? and is it a necessary adjunct to any religion? 

There was a time — ^aad here and there it may not be over yet — 
when science and theology were in arms against each other." Of 
late, however, theology has had to defend itself against an unex- 
pected opponent. We may now perhaps speak of the warfare of 
religion with theology.'' The disrepute into which theology, once 
queen of sciences, has fallen and which she shares — there is com- 
fort in companionship — with philosophy, or, at least, metaphysical 
speculation,'' is rightly laid by an English theologian principally at 
the door of modern positivism and agnosticism."' The history of 
religions" and the science of religions" seem to usurp the place 
and the attention formerly held by systematic theology. There has, 

" For reasons which will become dear as we proceed, the term " theological " 
has been more or less shunned. Dr. Hirsch's paper presented before the 
Rochester Conference (I'B., 6 (1895), go-112) bears the title, "The Philosophy 
of the Reform Movement in American Judaism," Dr. Philipson's "Tenden- 
cies of Thought in Modern Judaism" in the }Jem iVni-ld, 4 (1895), 601-625, 
contains vaJaable matter; som-e of tha sintements. however, are erroneous; 
note the writer's h-OrrOr of a " definite and formuiatcd creed," or of a "' confes- 
sion of faith," Contrast witb Gottheil's paper referred to above his own 
"Syllabus of a Treatise on the Development of Religious Ideas in Judaism 
since Moses Mendelssohn" lit Judaism at tkc M'orid's Parliametit of Religiotu, 
1894., 36-34. I. M. Wise's "Introduction to the Theology of Judaism" in the 
same volume 1-^5, though open tg grave objections on its philological and 
historical sides, is significant both because of the omission of the qualification 
"Reformed" in the title and for its insiRtenee upon the neeessity of a formu- 
lated creed, 

"Andrew D, White, A History of the War jure of Science with Theotagy in 
ChrisUtiiioiii, 1895- 

"The following sentence trom a famous Church historian's much read work 
will set^e as an index to show what our present situatioti is: "How often 
in history has theology been but the means whereby religion was discarded ! " 
(Hamaclr, Das iV^-sen dcs ChrisietilttiHS. third lecture). 

" See Prof. Howison's paper on " Philosophy and Science " in the Univer-fity 
(of California) ChronicU, October, igcw, especially p, 130 f. 

"Garvie, The Ritschlian Theology, znA edition, 1902, i f, 

" Retigionigeschichte. " Rpligiouswissetisciiajl. 
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indeed, arisen in Protestant Christianity a new theology, the Ritsch- 
LiAN," which seeks to adjust itself to the intellectua] situation 
of the age by excluding; metaphysics, rejecting speculative theism^ 
condemning ecclesiastical dogma, antagonizing religious mysticism 
and. on its positive side, by laying stress upon the subjective form 
of religious knowledge." the personal experience of inward trans- 
formation and the historical (as opposed to natural and mystical) 
character of revelation in Christ." The Ritschlian theology, though 
now dominant in German universities,*" has nevertheless met with 
strenuous opposition not only on the part of orthodox theologians, 
but also on the part of thinkers who, like Pkleideeer," refuse to 
shut their eyes to the philosophical blunders of the system as well as 
to its dangers on the side of religion. The epithet " Theological 
Agnosticism " applied to the Ritschlian system by an English divine" 
is certainly not inapt," Moreover, the Ritschlians themselves do 
not faithfully adhere to their proposition to exclude metaphysical 
speculation : it slips in unawares, 

" For a critical, yet sympathetic e&iirnalc sec Garvic's work referred to above. 
The short eWarac ten nation in the text is derived from it. See also Orr, 
The RiUchiiaii Theolagy and Ike Evangelical Faiek, zd edition, 189S. 

"" Consisting of valcie-jiidgments, whicli express not the nature or cause 
of the object of knowledge, but its relation to the subject as furthering or 
hindering his own «n<\." 

^" Revelation, according to Herrmanti, is the personal experience of inward 
iransformatior, and docs not consist of the facts and the truths ot tlie HoIk 
Scriptures, which can be rightly understood only after that personal experi- 
ence; but is God's own presence with atid action in a man through the his- 
torical Jesus, which inspires and sustains the faith that grasps it" 

"Men like Herrmann, Kaftan, Harjiack are its most noted exponents, 

"His Ritschl'schc Theologh, 1891, is before nie. Sec also his. Reiigions- 
pliiiosophic auf gcschiehlHchi'r Gnindlage (1 have used the 2d edition), 188;]. 
513 fF., and his Development of Theology in Gtrniany and in Great Britain, 
1890. 783 f. It is worthy of note that the indifference, if not hostility, to the 
Old Testament on the part of the tliajotity of the Ritsdilians calls forth 
Pllcidcrer's remark (Die kilschl'jche TItcoIogie, 34) that they ought squarely 
and above board to put themselves on the side of Marcion. Exactly in the 
same sense does President Schechter in his Inaugural Address (New York, 
1903, 12) speak of the " Mircionism of the nineteenth century type." 

= Pro£. Bruce, AJTh., t {1857}, 1-15' 

" See also Prof. Flint's summary and criticism of the Ritschlian system in 
Inis latest book on Agnoilkism. 1903, 59i3-50' 
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It is thus, I venture to believe, clear enough that there is a specu- 
lative element in theology and that no religion will fail sooner or 
later to express itself in theological terms." It is furthermore clear 
that the history and science of religions, while useful sciences " are 
in no wis« capable of taking the place of theology. I said that there 
is a speculative element in theology. Yet thcolog\' is not quite 
identical with the philosophy of religion.*' The philosophy of reli- 
gion seeks to justify the facts of man's rehgioiis consciousness and 
to establish their validity and realit\', while theology, in my huniblc 
judgment, is charged with the more modest task of giving systematic 
expression to the thoughts imbedded in sacred documents, or under- 
lying religious institutions, or rooted in the consciousness of a reli- 
gious community. These thoughts, changeful and fluctuating and con- 
tingent though they may appear to the historian, the theologian, by 
dint of philosophical insight and of a peculiar lacf" which knows 
how to seize upon the constant and essential and living, seeks to 
sum up in a definite number of leading principles, called dogmas" 

""Faith," says Garvie, he. eit. 103, "cannot remain long in an irrcfledive 
staftc; it must make its own content? clear (o ilself, and 50 sure for itself." 
He rightly considers it a " iiever-flnding task" which, however, cannol be 
shirked. 

"The history of a religion describes its origin, progress, transformation, 
decay. The various periods are distimeiiished with studied nicety. The his- 
torian'; poitit of view is often a subjective, if not a biased otie- ftotewofthy 
Gcschirhtskcinslruktton.eit which are not always quite convincing. The science 
of religions "collects, arranges and compares the facts of man's religious 
consciousness and history." Here again the personal equation obtrudes itself 
in the problem of classifies lion, for instance. 

"The latter name seems to be free from tlie opprobrium which has altached 
itself to theology; it soLinds more pretentious. Bui the two sciences should 
be kept dJslinct. 

"Pfleidcrer, Devehpiiicn-t of Theology^ 305. 

"The horror of dogma has been alluded to- On the pppositioti to dpgma 
on the part of the Ritschlians. particularly on the part of the well known 
historian of Christian dogma, Hsmack, see Garvie. The dangers of ecclesi- 
astical dogmas, especially when a re-forniulaliun of them is eternally barred) 
are by no means overlooked by men like Plleiderer (DewiopmenI of Theology, 
347, bottom). On the other hand, Pileiderer rightly assents to Tulloch's criti- 
cism of Matthew Arnold's inimical attitude to dogma. "Arnold's notion of 
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which in their totality make up the creed of the Church. The 
philosophy of relignon is justly regarded as a department of phil- 
osophy ; theology means nothing more, but nothing less than organ- 
ized religious thought, and stands midway between history, which 
furnishes its niateriai, and philosophy, from which it borrows its 
constructive principle and, perchance, its weapons of defence." The 
philosopher approaches the subject of religion not necessarily in an 
unfriendly dispo,iition, but c^ertainly as an outsider; the theolog-ian, 
on the other hand, speaks with a warm heart and " as one who has 

iogma as an excrescence or diseas* of religion is superficial. Of course reli- 
gion and dogttia are not identical. But the litter is the product of religious 
thouelit, or of the thought of the Church upon the facts of religious experience. 
The creeds of the Cliur-eh are the fruit of the best possible efforts of theological 
thinkers of every age, accordingly living expression of the Qirisiian conscious- 
ness, deserving as such more respect than they tneet witli from the representa- 
tives of the modern spirit" (as above, J33). 

" On the relation of theology to die philosophy of rdigion and to philosophy 
in general I find some good thoughts ii: Dr. Newton H. Marshall's expanded 
■dissertation, Die geginwartigett Ricliltingett dfr R/.'ligionsf'hitosophie in Eng- 
land und ihre erkenniNiss-tlicorclisclien Grundhgen, 1902. 102 ff. But he seems 
to think that the work of the theologian consists chiefly in the esaraination, 
revision and systcmatizalion o£ a giveii set of articles of faith ; hence he iden- 
tifies theology with, philosophy, or at least regards the former as a department 
of the latter. "The formulation of the original articles of faith is a function 
wholly unrelated to philosophy; but the theological procedure which consists 
in their examination and system a tization is the same activity of the hnman 
fnind which is displayed in philosophical speculation." I do not know wlietlicr 
the construction of the early creeds in Che Christian Church should not be 
dignified with the name '" theology" ; it seems to me that no small amount 
of actual speculation played a part in the shaping of Christian dogma. With 
reference, however, to Judaism where the formulation of a systematic creed 
is almn^st coincident with its philosophical examination and defense (see 
below), the definition of theology given in the text and ils separation from 
philosophy will, I Relieve, commend themselves as logical. The two occupa- 
tions are very often uniteit in one man; in point of fact, our theologians have, 
as a rule, been also philosophers; but, nevertheless, it is important to keep the 
two distinct. Even in the history of Jewish literature, it is very ofttn possible 
to carry out the distinction in the works of one and the same author: Mai- 
muni's "Guid*" is a philosophical,- or eeUgioHsphiloiophisihe^ work, while his 
excursus Sanhcdrin x. t and certainly the greater portion of the no are slricdy 
theological in charscter. 
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authority." " The theologian must necessarily stand within his 
Church; for, whatever be his philological attainments or the philo- 
sophical discipline of his iiiiiid which enable him to reproduce" and 
to systematize, he must above all be possessed of original religious 
thought " which comes to him who is in touch with the living con- 
sciousness of an historical religious organization. 

II. 

In Judaism. I believe, the life of dogma runs in three dearly dis- 
tinct stages : that of origination, or creation, or, in theological lan- 
guage, revelation, that of fonnulation and that of re- formulation. 
The creational stage opens with that mysterious, almost timeless 
moment when, in the depths of a human soul (which, by Divine 
selection, becomes the organ of revelation) there is conceived a reli- 
gious idea which, by virtue of its innate force, will seek embodiment 
in institutions, in song and prayer and, in due season, in articulate, 
definite statement, in a formulated dogma. It were idle, I think, 
even after a religious idea has become fully manifest, to seek to 
explain its beginnings or its appearance just at this and that moment 
and in this and that personality; but it is often quite possible to tell 
the circumstances that brought about the formulation of a dogma 
or a set of dogmas at a certain period in the history of Judaism, 
The formulation of a dogma presupposes reflection; reflection is 
frequently the result of contact with foreign ideas which threaten 
the very IJfe of, and thus bring" to light, the native religious pos- 
sessions. Again, formulation comes through the conflict of oppos- 
ing factions within the Church, The perplexed laity will demand 
from the leaders clear definitions: What is Judaism? While, how- 



■"" There is a difference," says Prof. Granger, The Soul of a Christian, 
lEWO, 17, "between theology and ttie philosophy of religion. Theology implies 
that a particular standpoint is taken up in religious matters, whereas the 
philosophy of relig-ion would seem to view aJl standpolnls in an external 
manner. The philosophy of religion deals with ils subject as related to human 
experience generally, whereas theology tends lo confine itself within the limits 
laid down by tradition, whether the tradition take the form of certain dacu- 
ments. or certain institutions, or both of these together." 

*" nachempdaden. "reUgiose EnipHtidung, 
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ever, the creative energy by the grace of which religious ideas are 
conceived is divine, infallible, eternal, the formulation of doginas is, 
relatively speaking, human, and, therefore, partakes of the limita- 
tions of human endeavor. Hence the necessity for the correction 
of inadequate formulation, for restatement, for re-fomi illation.' 

Before the rise of the Jewish reformation and the accompanying 
attempts at ecclesiastical organization,' there is no record — I am aware 
of the few exceptions — of the formulation and proclamation of im- 
portant Jewish dogmas on the part of authoritative bodies or councils. 
Hence, indeed, the erroneous impression that Judaism has no dog- 
mas. Take, for instance, the cardinal dogma of Judaism, that of 
the Unity of God. Can any one name the Conference hy which 
that doctrine was framed and promulgated ? What are then Our 
sniirces for an ascertainment and enumeration of the dogmas of 
Judaism? and which are the tests by which a dogma may be recog- 
nized as such? 1 answer on tlie basis of the studies of Luzzatto, 
Leopold Low, Schecutee,' as well as of my own humble efforts : 

'It is not our provmce to meddle in tlie Ji<ipute between Hsmaclk and Wis 
German and English critics wilh regard to the limits of the development of 
Christian dogma. S^ee on the one hand Harnack, History of Dosma, Engl. 
trans., 1, Prolegomena, and on the other Garvie. 101 fT. ; Orr^ The Progress 
of DogmOj 1901, Lecture I, It all depends upon how dogma is defined; more- 
over, what applies to Christianity need not hold good of Judaism. I believe 
that the foilowing pages will justify our account of the history of Jewish 
do£ma in its generaJ aspects as attempted in the text. Re-farmulation has its 
causes, to be sure: but it is not necessarily forced upon theology altogether 
from without. Marshall, 115, footnote 5: "It is proper that we beware here 
(with reference to liie transformations in theology) of the arbitrary use 
of expressions like 'forcing upon.' One should bear in mind Chat progress 
in all fields of thought takes place under sirnilar conditions. The human mind, 
whether occupied with the problems of natural science or wilh those of the- 
ology, has a conservative as well as a progressive tendency. The movement 
of thought is not confined to scientific and philosophical specialists., but belongs 
to genera! humanity, and, while it is cus-tomary to ascribe the initiative in 
theological transformations to scientific criticism, it should not be forgotten 
that; whatever transformations take place in theology, they are the work 
of theoiogians and not of natural scientists," 

"See Dr. Enelow's paper referred to below. 

°S. D. LuKzaito, Lesiom di teologia dogmatka iiraelitka, 1864; Leopold 
Low, "Die Grundlehren der Religion Israels," rSgS, and "Judischc Dogmen,' 
13 
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First, we have an extensive literature of dogmatic and apologetic 
theology which, roughly speaking, began in the tenth centur>- and, 
so far as its influences went, continued down to the eighteenth, the 
most notable contribution unqyestionably being Maimuni's Creed 
(The TyiRTEEN AKtrci-Es) which, although framed in the silent 
solitude of a scholar's study, found its way into the Prayer-Book 
and thus obtained a quasi-officiaJ sanction.' Then, as we ascend, we 
have Midrash, Talmud, Mishna, Targum, Prayer-Book, a literature 
which, far from being theological in the strict sense of the word, 
yet, in its juridical or homiletical, expositional or devotional char- 
acter, borders on the theological : the theological elements in tliat 
literature still await an exhaustive, systematic, strictly historical and 
thoroughly critical presentation.' It is Bignificaot that we meet in 

1871, reprinled Gisammelte Sehriften, 1 (1889), 31-52, 133-176; S. Schechter, 
"The Dogmas of Judaism," JQR.. i 1. 1889), 48-61, 115-127. See also Felsen- 
thal, "Gibt es Dogmcii im Judenthura ? ", YB., 8 (1897), 54 ff. 

' See the short aCCOunt on Jewish " ReligionSphilosophJe " ty Blffcb in Win- 
ter and Wiinschc's yiWwr/4e Littcvatur, IT, 699- 793. Much more comprehensive 
and valuable are Bernfeld's two volumes, 

Maimuni's Creed is found in his excursus ad. Savhed, x. i, the Arii'jic text in 
Pococke's Pr^rli M&sii, l6j5, 133-180, and in J. Holzer's Zar Gack^fhie der 
Dogmcnlehre in der jiiduchen ReligionspkUosuphic des MitteJaltcrs, igoi 
(the latter work no! accessible to me). The apologetic Hterature from the 
fourteenth 10 the eighteenth century is described by Back, in Winter and 
Wunsche's J-udischs Lilleratur. Ill, 655-719; older works in Arabic in Stein- 
schndder'a monograph, Pekmifdie nnd aj'oU'gclhche Litcrolur in arobiscker 
Spraclie t^wiscken Muiimen, Cfirixlen und Juden, 1877. On the subject of dis- 
putations we have a popular study by Ziegler (Religiose DjsfufalioH^H im Mit- 
tdalter. 1894) ; his promised comprehensive work has thus far not appeared. 
"Weber's JUdische Theologie atif Grund des Talmud und verwandter 
Sehriften (thus runs the title of the second edition, 1897) is notoriously 
unsatisfactory. '^* The fault is partly due to the Jewish scholars themselves. 
They have done far too little to make their historic theology known. If 
Weber is a bad book, they have produced no better" (C G. Montetiorc, 
Hibberi Journal, 1 C'SOJ)' 53/)- Schurer's trealment of the subject in his 
Geschichle des jiidischen Viiikes iin Zeilaiter Jesu ChrisH (now in its third 
edition, 1898-1901) ha5 heeii criticised by Jewish scholars as biased (see 
Abrahams, " Professor Scluirer on Life under the Jewish Law," JQR,, 11 
(iSqq), 626-642; see also Schechter, "The Law and Recent Criticism," ibid., 
3 (1891), 754-766, with reference to Prof Toy's Judaism and Christianity, 
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that literature with the word which in the subsequent theological 
writings became the specific term for fundamental principle or 
dogma, apparently almost with same force.' But the locus classicus 
is undoubtedly Mishna, Sanhedrin x. i. Exceedingly valuable, es- 
pecially when divested of the terminology as far as it is borrowed 
from Greek philosophy and compared with the mishnic evidence, 
are the summaries of the beliefs held by Pharisees, Sadducees and 
Essenes found in the works of Josepiius/ This writer links- us to 
the theological and apologetic works of the Jews writing in Greek 
which were grouped around the Greek Pentateuch.' But the Bible 

1890). Schechter's articles in the IQR. ("Some Aspects of Rabbinic The 
ology," 6 (1894), 4P5-427, 633-64?; 7 (1895), 19S-2IS; 8 (l89S). I-16, (1896), 
363-380, and "The Rabbinic Conception of Holiness," 10 (1897), 1-12) are cer- 
tainly valuable Vorarbeiten, but, in their present form, somewhat sketchy. Of 
Bacher's works {Die Agada der Tannaiten, I (1884), II (1890), Die Agada 
der palaslinensischen Amoraer, I (1892), II (1896) ), Dalman, Worte Jcsu 
(itself a noteworthy contribution), I (1898), 61, says: "When supplemented 
by the anonymous haggada of Palestine, these works will form a valuable 
thesaurus of the sayings of the Palestinian rabbis from which may be con- 
structed a real ' Theology of the early Palestinian Synagogue '." Bacher has 
also written: Die Agada der bohylonischen Amoraer (1878). The indexes 
afford opportunity for systematic grouping. A paper on the Theology of the 
(Old) Prayer Book by the writer is printed YB., 8 (1897), i-io. The subject 
needs methodic treatment and should be preceded by a critical study of the 
history of the Prayer Book. 

* IpT in the phrase IISTS ^Si;. See' the references in Levy, Kohut s. v. 
See also Schechter, JQR., i (1889), 54, footnote. 

'Collected and estimated by Schiirer, II, 382 ff. 

' On Hellenistic Jewish literature consult Schiirer. A very valuable contri- 
bution to the theology of what Christian scholars term "Late Judaism" and 
what we should call "Early Rabbinism " (bad as the term "Rabbinism" may 
be), which takes account of Hellenistic Judaism as well, is Bousset's recent 
work, Die Religion des ludentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, 1903. Of 
his own earlier effort (Die Predigt Jesu in ihrem Gegettsatz sum Judentum, 
1892) Boussef admits on p. 52 that it emphasizes, in a one-sided manner, the 
contrast between Jewish and evangelical piety. A review of Bousset's work 
by the present writer has been prepared for the AJTh. The following works 
also deserve mention: Schlatter, Israels Geschichte von Alexander dem 
Grossen bis Hadrian, 1901 (the inner development receives the greater share 
of the author's attention) ; Baldcnsperger, Das spHtere Judenthum als Vorstufe 
des^ Christenthums, 1900, and Die mcssianischapokalyptischen Hoffnungen des 
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itself, that is to sav. tlie Jewish canon, is quite an important source. 
For, while we shall look there in vain for a systematic exposition of 
doctrine, the Bible, in the first place, contains theological data which 
it is our business to collect and .systematize ; but, above all. we shall 
find there certain fundamental beliefs, dogmas, if you please, which 
we may recognize by their frequent repetition, the emphasis which 
is placed upon them and the solemnity with which they are enun- 
ciated, and sometimes also by their sek'ction as a mark for the ques- 
tioning's of douljt.' 

Thus, with due regard to the historically ascertainable phases of the 
specific Jewish dogmas, that Is, their conscious formulation and re- 
formulation, or (for the two phases imply but one process) their 
gfradual, increasingrly luminous and adequate formulation, we are 
able to present the creed of Judaism, that is, the content of divinely 
revealed reiig:ious thought possessed by the Jewish community, in 
so far as it became articulate in its leaders and constituted the tacit 
or avowed condition of membership therein (of course, in the times 
preceding our reformation), uncJer the following- divisions: 

A. Theology (in the narrower, etymological, sense: fundamental 
doctrines concerning God) : (i) God is: 

The belief in the existence of God is the first article in Maimuni's 
Creed: '^M3'?K^lil ""jlK^TN rinrwp'ps. In the opening paragraphs of his 
CodCj" the knowledge of that cardinal doctrine is made a duty incum- 
bent upon every Jew. " Knowledge "" is the title of the first book 
of the Code, elsewhere '" we are told that a thoughtless, mechan- 



Judenthums, 3, 1903 fthc contrast between legalism and Messianism is over- 
drawn) ; M. Friedlandcr, GeschUhtc der judischen Apahgctik aU Vorge- 
schkhle clcs Cfinilenihums, 1903. Althout'li tlic distinctive features of Hellen- 
istic Jewish theology were lost in the subsequent development of Judaism on 
Palestinian and Babylonian S<>il, the Jewish llieologian cannot afford to ignore 
Ihe irellenistic development where it serves to cliicidalc the problems and 
teachings of "early rabbinic" theology. 

' A recent systematic treatment of biblical theclogy we possess in Dillmann's 
posthumous Handbuck der aHlestamemliciien Thcitlogic, 1895. From a strictly 
historical point of view: Smend, Lehrbuch dfr ,illlC4liimfHtlichfn Heiigiiins- 
geschichie, z, iScjp. 

" minn nio' 1 6- " mn " Guide, I, 50. 
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ical profession of a religious truth cannot be satisfactory ; belief 
therein must, at the very least, be accompanied by an adequate com- 
prehension of its content. The highest kind of belief is conviction 
based on speculation (iba^NnnT ri'SMuiiK nillSN)." It is needless to 
say that Bahia and Maimuni are guilty of bad, that is, unhistorical, 
exegesis, when they attempt to force the speculative meaning upon 
the biblical in* in Deut. iv. 35, 39; / Chron. xxviii, 9, or elsewhere. 
The biblical n'n!?Mn;'T means obedience to the Divine will, an effort 
of the will, not an intellectual pursuit. See, e. g., Jerem. ix. 23 ; 
xii. r6. The prayer for " knowledge, intelligence and insight " 
(fourth benediction in the n'E'i; nsoc) is to be understood in the 
same sense." The aversion of the Mishna to speculation is well 
known," Similarly Ecclus. iii, 21 ff." "The fool who hath said in 
his heart. There is no God " " is the adtos in the sense " ungodly, 
godless " (a man who conducts himself as if there were no God to 
whom he is responsible) rather than in that of " atheist " (one who, 
upon the grounds of speculation, denies the existence of God). A 
philosophical atheist was beyond the horizon of the Psalmist. It 
' is not impossible that such a person is meant by Dliip'DN Sanhedr: 
X. I, npD, which seems to be derived from the noun, means to " throw 
off restraint, be a libertine " ; libertinism often sought to justify itself 
by attacking the beliefs of those who remained within the pale of 
tradition; hence the injunction: Know how to answer (refute) an 
Epicurean !" In the majority of cases, however, a person called 
Dmp'DK will have been, what we vulgarly call, an infidel, sceptic, etc. 
Maimuni was certainly right, in an age when the study of philosophy 
was current among educated Jews and when many of them were 
perplexed about the vahdity of the doctrines of religion and Judaism, 
to emphasize the duty of speculation in connection with the truths 
of Judaism : for the antidote to false reasoning which leads men 
away from religion will always be reason rightly directed. How 

"See also iWii., in. 511 niaiiin nuin, I, 3. The opposite view is held by 
Judah ha-Levi, Kusari, v. i : The highest faith is free from speculation, 

"Mgil. 17 b rightly compares Isat. vi. 10. 

"£. g., Hagig. ii. r. "Sec the editions based on the Hebrew. 

" Ps. xiv.2. " Abot ii. 14. 
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far did Maimuni hope to get -ivitli reason, speculation, " knowl- 
edge"? "AH that we may know of God is the mere fact of His 
aljsolutelv necessarv existence — ^this proposition constitutes the be- 
ginning and end of Maimunt's theology. The immediate conse- 
qnencc of this principle offers him the basis of his entire theory of 
attributes, the conviction of the impossibility of any composition in 
God. . . . Thus any assertion concerning; the essence of God is posi- 
tively impossible. . . . Only those attributes may be employed by which 
the essence of God is wholly untouched, as those of activity. ... .\s 
supports of the idea of God for the weak human intellect they can- 
not be spared and are a necessary evil. . . . Bwt, when, in addition, a 
set of attributes which have their origin neither in the activities nor 
in the relations of the Deity, pretends to predicate of God something 
positive, we may regard as its true content only the fact that the 
opposite thereof is denied with reference to the Deity. . . . While, 
however, even the permissible positive attributes are not entirely free 
from the charge that they endanger the conception of the Divine 
Unity, even the semblance of a multiplication of the Deitj- is avoided 
in the case of the negative attributes. Hence we ought to confine 
ourselves to the latter; we may midtiply them only; we can know 
only what God is not. Every progress in the cognition of the 
Deity means only that in a new case our conviction is verified that 
we can have no knowledge whatever of the essence of God." " 
Maimuni finds a point d'apput for his doctrine of the incognosci- 
bility of the Divine essence in Scriptural passages like Ps. Ixv. 2: 
"For Thee silence is praise,"* or in the saying of the rabbis: 
" Scripture speaks the language of man." " Another .saying of the 
rabbis which served him in good stead " he took from Hagig. 15 a: 
" There is above neither sitting nor standing, neither combination 
nor separation." ^ The story Brakot 33 b of one who led the con- 



"Kaufniann, 471-4.7J. See his exposiUon of Maimuni's system in detail, 
364 ff., e.ip. 428 ff. " This is, of course, a rendering ad hoc. 

** The application of tKis saying to die Divine attributes is., of course, nol 
■vvaffaiited irt the original contests, still the principle was there, and Maimuni 
rightly made his own dediictioiia. Sec minn niDVi. 12. "^ Ibid., 11. 

" So iiccord-ing to Maiimuni's reading and iiiterp relation, Sonh^^r. x. 1, third 
article; see Rashi for another reading and interpretation. 
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g:regation in prayer and was reprimanded by Rabbi Hanina for his 
multipEi cation of the Divine attributes " affords Maimuni the oppor- 
tunity for incorporating in his Code "* a prohibition of multiplying 
the Divir^e attributes in prayer. The doctrine of the incognosci- 
bility of God was by no means original with Maimuni, says Kauf- 
MANN : " he had his predecessors among Jews, Mohammedans, 
Christians; Philo had long before him propounded the theory of 
negative attributes ; " but no ore among the Jewish theologians of 
the Middle Ages pronounced it with such seriousness and fearless- 
ness,'' Maimuni's theory of negative attributes was pronounced 
as unsatisfactory by Creecas (1405) who vindicates for the Deity 
five positive attributes: Existence. Unity, Omniscience, Volition, 
Omnipotence, Similarly Albo (142S). 

(2) He is One: 

The second article in Maimuni's Creed : nmni. It is universally 
agreed that the dogma of the Unity of God occupies the central 

place in the system of the Jewish religion ; it is the corner-stone 
of Judaism, its only dogma according to some. " In the confession 
of the Unity of God Js contained the sum of the Jewish religion." " 
"The Jewish Church properly possesses but one dogma: the belief 
in the One God."* How old is the monotheistic dogma in Juda- 
ism? The term dogma has been defined above; a dogma must be 
formulated before It can be dignified by that name. It is further- 
more clear that, Inasmuch as formulation with us ma3' partake of 
inadequacy and the want of finality, which render a more adequate 
and perfect re- formulation necessary, the meaning of the term 
"monotheism" will necessarily vary. Whatever, therefore, is in 
the line of, and tends to, the most adequate and perfect definition of 
monotheism, absolute monotheism, is at once worthy of the name 

"Kaufmann, 447. " nSon, ix. ?. " P. 481. "^ Bou&set, 420. 

"On ihe "docta ignorantia" of medieval Christian scholars see Flint, 
lac. cit., Tog. and Selireiiier. Die jiingsU-n Urieile iiber das Judentuiii. 1902, 

"Bousset, i6g. 

"Id., 2gi. It must be i^iMembered that B. is treating of a specific period in 
Judaism; see above. 
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even in its less perfect, relative phase. Tlie historian should record 
the phases as they succeed each other; polytheism, Tnonolatr>' , mono- 
theism; when he speaks of a "primitive monotheism" — Urmono- 
Iheismvs — he either misuses the term or oversteps the limits of his 
subject. So much for the phantom which Delitzsch has conjured 
up in his (first) lecture on Babel und Bibel and whicli has sorely 
provoked H. S. Chamberlain." The theologian, indeed, may with 
perfect proprietj- speak of an U rmonoiheismus, a latent monotheism, 
which, once revealed to a liun^an ear, here and there and every- 
where, but particularly among those whom, in a later stage of thdr 
life, we call Jews, was bound sooner or later to become articulate 
and manifest. Similarly, Judaism, in an historical sense, is the name 
for the system of a definite period during which the distinctively 
Jewish doctrines and institutions became boldly apparent; hut. tlieo- 
lagically speaking, we may be permittee! to include in the term also 
the system of the period of preparation during which those doc- 
trines may be discerned as a tendency. I take it, therefore, that 
monotheism as a tendency is as old as Jahvism and may, without 
doing violence to history, be associated with the name of Moses. 
" Jahu is the name of God among the Western Semites, The mat- 
ter has been repeatedly treated and proved on the basis of the in- 
scriptions. If the name of God in the Old Testament has anything 
to do with it (according to our opinion it represents a conscious 
aim at differentiating it from the heathen name) tliis is of no sig- 
nificance for the determination of the Old Testament concept of the 
Deity. The name, though starting from something given, became 
the sigfnal for a religious concentration at Sinai. From this con- 
nection of the revelation with something' historically given the fact 
may be explained that pre-prophetic monotheism remained rela- 
tive." " " The Phibstines aroused Jahve from his slumber." " The 
nbi'im arose. "When Ahab, to please his Tyrian spouse, built in 
Samaria a temple for the Tyrian Baal, Elijah protested, " For 3iim 
it was a halting on both sides, an irreconcilable contradiction, that 
Jahve was worshiped as the God of Israel and that at the same time 



" Gnindlagen des MeunsefiHteti Jahrhunderts. r, igo3, xlix ff. 
"A Jcremias, }w Kampfe um Babel und Bibei, 190J, 13 f. 
"Wellhausefi. //G. 53- 
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a chapel was built (or "Baal in Israel." " " I, Jahve thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egjpt. out of the house of bondage — 
thou shalt have none other gods beside Me " " — the oldest formiila- 
tioii of monotheism, though in a relative form. The monotheistic 
idea was the force that brought about the Josianic reformation with 
its single sanctuar>' ; but out of that reformation the monotheistic 
idea came forth in a new and perfect form. " Hear, O Israel, 
Jahve. our God. Jahve is One: and thou shalt love Jahve thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might." " 
I know the philological difficulties of verse 4 which, hqwever, are 
exaggerated by Lagarde.'^ No such difficulties obtain with regard 
to Dent. iv. 35 : " Tliou wast made to see. so as to know that Jahve, 
He is God." " Relative monotheism has become absolute." " In- 
deed, a Hebrew writer wishing to give expression to the doctrine of 
absolute monotheism could not chose a more unambiguous phrase- 
ology." The very name Jahve was later supplanted by Adonai 
(d Eb^eor, the Lord) and Elohim,"" The stage of relative mono- 
theism is very "properly designated by Jahvism ; it is, on the sur- 
face, a national religion, the religion of a nation enjoving political 
life. But absolute monotheism which is Judaism, the religion of a 
community developing into a Church, should be named Theism, the 
Greek equivalent of Elohism. The deuteronomistic writers are 
fully conscious of the differentia of Judaism. The great anonymous 
writer (and editor?) of Isai xl. ff. again and again reiterates the 
Jewish belief in the One and Eternal God. " I, Jahve. who am the 
first, and with those that come after am still the same." " " That 
ye may acknowledge and believe Me, and discern that I am He; 
before Me no God was formed, nor shall there be after Me."" " I 
am the first, and I am the last, and beside Me there is no God."** 
On Den tero- Isaiah's polemical invectives against the nothingness 



*" Ibid-, ?6. "" B.rod.. xx, 2 i. "^ Dcut., vi, 4 f. 

" Deiiljcbc Schriflcn, Gc§animtausgalie letzter Hand, 1892, 31S. 
"B^nholet, 1899, ffi Ice. 

" See Driver. ,-J Treatise an the Use of the Tenses in Hebron. 3. [892, §199. 
""£. g., in Lhe Elohim Psalms; see Robertson Smith, Tliir Old Testament 
iw r/rf Jnvish Chunii, 3d edition, 1892, 198 f. See also Wellhaiiscn, //C, 225. 
'"xli. 4. "xliii. 10. "xliv. 6. 
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of tlie heathen gods see Smf-ND." " DcuteroIsaJah seems to take 
the name of Jahve in the sense of the tnii: God. Moreover, he 
also says for Jahve simply Vs in the sense of the Only God." " The ' 
ridicule to which the images are subjected is due to the dread with 
which the hieathen deities stil! inspired the people; it also shows 
that monotheism was no longer capable of entering into the spirit 
of image worship." How far the developed absolute monotheism, 
where it was not itself endangered by counter-movements, was 
capable of tolerance towards the heathen religions, is shown, 
Malachi i,.ii, 14. "For from the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same My name is great among the Gentiles; 
and in every place incense is offered unto My name, and a pure 
offering." " Malachi in the end finds that all the cultus of the 
heathens is at the bottom intended for the One God." " On the 
Hellenistic Jewish estimate of heathenism see Bousset." The con- 
fession of the Unity of God became the center of Jewish liturgv 
(the rac) ; it meant "taking upon oneself the yoke of the Sover- 
eignty of God " ; " it was followed by what must indeed be termed a 
Confession : " Al! this is everlastingly true and established with 
US, that He is the Lord our God, and that there is none beside 
Him." " The ycK* was on the lips of the dying martyr Rabbi Akiba " 
as of many a martyr after him. With the UDE' the Jew protested 
against Babylonian and Graeco-Roman polytheism, against Parsist 
diiahsm, against Christian trinitarianism. The confession and love 
of the One Cod was the first commandment, the greatest of all, in 
the times of Jesus " as well as ever after, in the system of Judaism, 
The conception of the Unity of God was deepened (" re-formu- 
lated ") by our mediseval theologians. S01.0MON Ibn Gabjrol 
{about 1050?} sings: "Thou art One, and the mystery of Thy 
Unity baffles the wisest, for they cannot define it. Thou art One, 
but not as the one who may be numbered, for neither plurality nor 



"P. :347, esp. note 3. "Srnend, 377- Similarly Weilliausen, IJC, 22t,, 

"P 170 ff„ 294, "D'CB* nisbs "sil? n'5ap, Brakol, ii. g, 

"in^ii i'«i i3'nbN mn- «in '3 ij^^y opi nm ^2 hjidki nD« Evening 

Sen'iec. 

" Brakoi. 5i b: iHSO iriD'j': nnvE' HIT ins3 ^nKD n'n 

"'Marb. sii. 28ff. 
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change nor any attribute can be predicated of Thee. Tilou art One, 
and were I to attempt to place Thee within bound or rule, my imagi- 
nation would become bewildered. I tliereiore said, ' I wil! take 
heed to inv ways, that 1 sin not with my tongue.' "" Noteworthy 
is his high conception of religion in all its fonns: "Thou art God, 
a.nd all men are Thy servants and worshipers, nor is Thy lionor 
diminishccl, because they serve others than Thee, for the intention 
of all of them is to attain to Thee."" Maimuni's conception of 
God's Unit}' is exactly that of Ibn GabiR-OL. See fiiinn *11D', i. 7. 
It is summed up by K.\UFMANX," " What is really intended by us 
is just this much, that God is not multiplex. This cannot be ex- 
pressed positively unless we call Him One. AA'e therefore awaken 
the most correct conception and come nearest to the truth "by saying 
of God that He is One, but not through oneness." " 

(3) He ih Holy (Tilanscendent). 

The third article in Maimuni's Creed: |n it'll n:r ,T3K0DJ^« 'Si 
DKDJnVk pnw\i> Ttprhn l6^ ddJ^ H^pk'^i dd.J in so injtiSse t^'^n, " to refrain 
from ascribing to Him corporeity, that is, to believe that the One 
God is not a body, nor a force within a body, and that no bodily 
accidents may be attributed to Him." My selection of the adjective 
Holy (for the negative hworpareal, or for the positive Spiritual) 
in the sense of Transcendent is based on Isai. xlv. 25." Judae ha- 
Levt explicitly connects the meaning: of Transcendence with the 
adjective ii')-tp in the Bible and Prayer Book." The prophet Hosea 



"nnSDiriD SfvrHc rlluai f&r the Ev« of the Day of Atonement; in.Ji nnK 
'Hpn nnit3 ^6^ ~\n» nnK :Klin no lUT vh 'd inon' ih "ddd iminjt iid31 
^I3;i pn i? ay^h-i in« nn« :'i» K^i isn »b "i:s'5 'lai -[y^* vh ^2 -lioni 
:nie.63 KiDHD '2nT morN ■■mDN p bv •'ZVin nxb:. 

■" Tii/?3 ■•■I31U ^S33 nni33 nan- sSi Ti3ii;i in^ Dnivn bi ni^K inw 

*= p. 424 tr. "See Guide, I, c. S7- 

"Quoted below; hence in the hymn Sir liriE'lp V^K IITW «^. 

"Kusari, iv. 3: "'Holy' designates that He is too holy and exalted to 
permit altribiUing to Him a.ny o£ the properties ot His creatures; if sitch 
attributes are used, they are used only figuratively. Hence Isaiah heard an 
inliiiite 'Holy, Iioly, holy' (/sal. vi. 3), which simply means that God is 
too exalted and holy to he affected by any of the impurides of the people 
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was outspoken in his hostility to image worship, that is, to a repre- 
sentation of Jahve in any visible form. " Elijah and Elisha had 
nothing to say against the image of tlie bull in Bethel . . . and the 
Decalog-ue of Exod. xxxiv. condemns only " molten images." But 
Hosea condemns all images as irreconcilable with the innermost 
essence of religion."** Similarly isaiah." "In human arrogance 
and defiance originate also the . . . images . . . They are naught 
in comparison with the One whose sway over the world is absolute, 
over against whom the people would, as it were, place those im- 
ages." * The Decalogue of Exod. xx. turns the preaching: of Hosea 
and Isaiah into an absolute prohibition of image worship* The 
denteronomiatic writers lay great stress upon that prohibition. To 
them, the holy Jahve is above all representation. " Thai Jahve is 
not to be represented by images is of the utmost moment to thai 
deuteronomistic writers. Of course, that is still far from denying 
to Jahve all bodily shape."" The dogma of the Transcendence of 
God is here in its relative stage, in a provisional formulation. The 
polemics against the images we meet with again in Deutero-Isaiali. 
Correspondingly he emphasizes the Incomparabitity of God. " To 
whom then will ye liken God ? or what likeness will ye compare unto 
Him?" " " To whom then will ye liken Me, that I should be equal 
to him? says the Holy One.""* To the writer of the Priests' Code 
the absolute Transcendence of the Deity is an established dogina. 
It is presupposed in every line. " The conception of God in the 

among wliom His glory dwells. And thus he also saw Him seaici! upon a 
high and exalted throne, by which is meant the spiritual sanctity whkh 
must not he represented in corporeal form and which is free from all that 
appertains to bodies." n3 p'V [|«1 |r r'ain'^Kl n'Tjn^K 1^ n'K33S C^ MC«1 

T\^irh'' !« \v "iDDi oipoi rDHDi ntio nsK ':p' n'«n: ik^] kd >'?n emfTnTp 
KL*':i DT ND3 hv n«i i^ibi Dwa «0"e mu hn -rhtt. riDK^N tisdnj; )d 'E' 
i^^un' KDD''f n3j«p nnr-'H' nSi DD:n' n^ >-hv. ONnni^K \a Ettp5 'jd'b 

nt(OD:DbMa. Also iii, 17 with reference to "Thoq 3rt Holy" in the Prayer 
Book. 

"The r*stri«ion is open to doubt. "Ver.?e 17. "Smend, 210, 

*" With whom the appellation " The Holy One " for Jahve is most frequent. 

"Snuend, 221, "See Smend, 284. "Smend, 2^, footnote. 

"xl. iS. "Ibid., 2%. 
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Priests' Code is that of genuine Jiidaisni:" in contrast to the older 
narrators in the book of Genesis, the author avoids all anthroiiiorphic 
and anthropopathic expressions. In the Priests' Code, God does not 
swear, nor does He repent anything; : nowhere are human essence or 
human necessity ascribed to Him. He is the absolutely supramun- 
dane and self-sufficient Lord. He does not speak to men in dreams; 
there is no mention of a vision, not even of angels. He appears 
Himself, but in a mysterious manner, to bless, and to announce His 
mercy. In an equally mysterious manner He is present upon the 
lid of the ark. Nor is His government of the world in need of nat- 
ural mediation : without resistance both nature and the world of man 
submit to his word and will." " That this " purely supernatural " 
God was quite near to his worshipers will be shown later (against 
SmEnd and others). Eousset devotes a number of pag'es (302- 
313) to the doctrine of the transcendence of God in " Late Judaism " 
both in Palestinian and Alexandrian theologj-. The old name Jahve 
has disappeared;" substitutes are introduced, all expressive of the 
sublime and ineffable character of the Deity. Attributes are multi- 
plied;" or abstract terms are implied: Heaven, the Divine Glory or 
Majesty, the Divine Presence," the Word, the Place. Frequently the 
explicit naming of the Deity is avoided through a turn of the phrase, 
or change of construction. " Where in any manner the context re- 
mains intelligible, the name of God is omitted and the predicate is left 
without an explicit subject. Similarly, the passive is used for the 
active, even the plural of the active verb." Noteworthy is the form- 
ula " before God." " It is no more said, ' God wills, God detennines, 
but it is the will before God.' " The transformation in the conception 
is shown not only in language, but also in the entire world of ideas 
with which the Deity was surrounded. This is most clear, when we 
consider the treatment of the ancient sacred tradition in Late Juda- 
ism. Much that the ancient tradition had innocently reported of 
God, traits which are too human — the emphasis placed on passion- 
atenesB in the Divine character, all that suggests changeablencss, the 



"That is, iti a more adequate formulation. " Smend, 433 f. " See aboMt. 

"See above, the example of Rabbi Hanina ior rabbinie Judaism. 

••nj'^e'. "Compare, e. g.. the liturgical formula TlD^D [IVI 'H". 
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mention of His repentance ( sentiment of regret) , the conception that 
God has limbs wliich may be perceived by sense, that He appears, 
walks, stands, comes, rests — all that became offensive now, and the 
Jews applied themselves to the task of so transforming tradition that 
it in every way corresponded to the new conceptions. Alexandrian 
Judaism went in this direction much farther than that of Palestine. 
But there are no fundamental differences to be reg^istered between 
the two schools An entire set of such characteristic transformations 
may be seen, e. g., in the Book of Jubilees, tlie oldest haggadic work 
on Genesis." Between the promulgation of the Priests' Code and 
the fixing of the text about lOO of our era, the Scriptural text was 
manipulated by diaskeuasts with a view to removing or. at least, miti- 
gating objectionable anthropomorphisms. The merit of proving 
" dogmatic corrections " in our biblical text belongs to Abr.^ham 
Geigizh." As the title of the work indicates, the evidence of the ver- 
sions is gathered tliere as weJI, The corrections in Onkelos had been 
indicated by S. D. Luzzatto in 1830 1 ^a aniK )" " The theology 
of Alexandrian Judaism made it its chief task to transform the 
anthropomorphic character of the Old Testament" and by a spir- 
itual interpretation of the letter, to reconcile the letter with the 
refined taste of its JntcllGctual environment." In the allegorical 
method of interpretation " there had been found a convenient means 
of proving that in those very grossly material expressions and con- 
ceptions of Scripture deep mysteries lie hidden. The view of his- 
tory in tbe last part of Wisdom, the fragments of AristObulus, 
Pseudo-Aristeas and, above all, the works of Philo offer innu- 
merable instances. When Gen. vi. 6 it reads: 'And it repented 
Jahve,' Philo writes his work: qvod detis sit unnuitabili^." '" The 

" Urschrift und Ucbcrselzungen der Bibci, 1S57. 

"A later inotiograpli on the subject is by S. Maybaum: Die Anthropo- 
moTphicn und Anthropopatkicn fm Onkelos. 1870 A monograph on the dog- 
malic corrections in the Sepluagint is still wanting. Material may be loimi 
in the works of Gfrorer (Boiisset, 4Q. 312), Frankel (I'orslttdien sit der Sep- 
luagiMlii. 1S41, 174 ff. ; see also the works quoted by Siegfried, Philo vot 
Alexandria, 1875. 8) and others, The rabbinic examples should likewise be 
collecttd (blS'^l etc). On Philo, Siegfried. !oc- cit. 

"That is, in its older portions. "Add: and tiirte. 

"Siegfried, Itic cit. "Eousset, 312, 
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mediieval tlieologians simply followed in the line of Iheir illustrious 
predecessors. Botli thu; theosophic-mystic speculations of the 
gaonic times concerning the Deity" as well as the Christian dogma 
of the Incarnation made a new effort necessary for the suppres- 
sion of all anthropoinorphism in the Jewish idea of God. It is 
needless to quote from Ibn Gabirol's poem. The whole introduc- 
tion sings of the Transcendence of God. Judah h.\-Lev"I defends, 
or rather excuses, the hihlical anthropomorphisms and even those 
of the theosophic na-\p mr'cr on tlie groimd of the greater vivid- 
ness which attaches to sense perception and consequently to imagi- 
nation and intuition than to tlie conci;fpts reached by the intellect. 
Not throug:h speciilalioti, by which the philosophers attain to weak 
and lifeless abstractions, but through intuitioii, the greatness, power, 
mercy, knowledge, life, pemianence, dominion of God, the truth that 
He is in need of notliing. while everything is in need of Him, His 
tinity and holiness, all at once, in one moment, is brought before 
the eye of the prophet in the form of certain sublime figures." 
Abraham Iqn Daud (iifc) rejects the literal interpretation of the 
biblical anthropomorphisms. They are designed for the mass of 
of the people; or they refer to the lower intelligences employed by 
God as his agencies." None, however, took the problem up as seri- 
ously as Maimimi. The first forty-nine chapters of the first part 
of his Guide are devoted to this subject. " It is true that, from ihe 
oldest timeSj it was the endeavor of the thinkers in Judaism to 
remove the apparent" anthropomorphism of Scripture in accord- 
ance with the requirements of reason;" that, from the versions of 
Onkelos and Jonathan, through the series of the gaons, to the 
highest development of Jewish speculation, the polemics against 
ascribing to the Deity bodily form constitute one unbroken chain; 
that all our philosophers without exception did all in their power 

■"£. g.. those of the HDlp liy'iy which, while engaged in outlining the In- 
fi^nity of God which is above all hi-iniaii conceptions (so according to Karppe, 
Etude sar les arigiaes ct la naiwe du Zohar. igoi, 93 ff.), employ grossly 
materialistic measurements for which the Jewish theologians were taunted 
hy Mohammedans and Karaites (Kaufmajin, 8d ff.). "Kaufraann, ztg 1 

"Kaufmann, 359 f. "The expression is jncorrcct for the older parts. 

"Rather; of the developed notion of the Deity, 
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to put out of the way ever>'thJng- which mig-ht tend to give support 
10 that pernicious notion; tliat all of them were unanimous in the 
apinion that it is impossible for the htiman mind to form an ade- 
quate notion of an attribute descriptive of the essence of the Deity; 
yet the labors of tlie thinkers had not sufficiently penetrated the 
popular consciousness ; corporeal notions concerning the Deity were 
hy no means an impossibility, but quite frequent and widely spread; 
the letter of Scripture, in spite of the strenuous efforts at trans- 
irination and alleg'orical interpretation, which had been poing" on 
5r centuries, was still asserting itself on th-e minds of the people 
BO that there were some who refused to give up the literal meaning 
and charged aU those who dared to doubt it with heresy. Not only 
the masses, who naturally always cling to the grossly material, but 
even students of the Jewish law, in so far as they had not given 
their time to pliilosophical studies, were hc3d captive by the old, 
seeming ineradicable notion." " Of course, they helieved that they 
were guarding the authority of the Scriptural word in its literal- 
ness." "The&e fiad phenomena induced Maimuni to write his 
' Guide of the Perplexed,' a work which the times seenied to demand 
and which truly could brook no delay." In his Code" he declares 
those who ascribe to God bodily shape as excommunicated from 
membership in the Jewish Church. On the storiTi which that dec- 
laration provoked see KAirpMANN." But Maimuni's doctrine of 
the Transcendence of God prevailed. " The sway of anthropo- 
morphisms was put an end to; the idea of God was purified and 
the effects were discernible far and wide," A hundred years after 
the death of Maimuni, Jedaiah Penini wrote to the rabbinic au- 
thority Solomon Ibn Adket that "that evil belief ia the bodily 
form of God had been rooted out of all sections of Jewry." " Such 
anthropomorphisms as had been freely given expression to before 
Maimuni, were soon regarded as blasphemies; except in circles 
influenced by the Kabbala, corjtoreal notions of the Deity came to 
be an utter impossibihty among Jews."" Bernfeld" points out 

"Kaiifmann, 484 f. 

" Jt:"!! Somewhere else I liope to sliotv that we were slow in learning to 
mi'lersland just what ihe literal meaning is and how it is to be obtained. 
"naiE'n, iii. 7. " P. 487 ff. " Kaiifmaim, 40S, " i- 256, footnWe. 
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how Maimuni was devoid of all poetic sentim€nt; he contrasts the 
religfious poetry of Solomon Ihk Gabibol and Judah ha-Levi, 
which, "though, in general, representing the philosophical system 
of Maimuni, leaves room for enthusiasm," The kabbalistic spec- 
ulations are thus seen in the light of a necessary reaction, a revolt o£ 
sentiment against reason, of heart against head. Still the attitude 
of official Judaism may be said to have been in the line of Maimoni's 
declaration against all anthropomorphism. 

E. Cosmology (doctrines concerning" the world En its relation to 

God) : (43THP WORLD WAS CHEATED, AND IS SUSTAINED, BY GoD. 

According to Maimuni's formulation of the fourth article of his 
Creed," it ought to be placed under the heading of Theoiog:y. But 
the divisions adopted here are necessarily far from rigid ; they run 
into one another ; in point of fact, the whole Creed is Theology, for 
whatever we say of the world or of man derives its religious char- 
acter only from its relation to the center, to God. How old is the 
conception of Jahve as Creator of heaven and earth? The biblical 
cosmogonic conceptions have of late received a great deal of atten- 
tion in their relation to, and perhaps dependence upon. non-Israel- 
itic, notably Babylonian, accounts of creation." We shall be satisfied 
with quoting Gunkel : °° "In this province also the one-sidedness of 
our modern critics, who are solely concerned with the analysis of the 
literary documents^ has done mischief, by denying high antiquity to 
tlie idea of creation simply because it is found in the older prophets 
rarely or not at all, while it plays so important a part in Deutero- 
Isaiah. But the older prophets speak of the nearest future of Israel 
and not of cosmology, or of primitive legends; the ' dogma of crea- 
tion ' is indeed ancient, btit it is quite true that only at a certain 
period did the great political prophets take hold of it; it is then 
that this dogma which heretofore had had no particular value for 

'* ni'j ni jio Sdi pk^uk'^ '•bv onp^M in F|1vto^k thkiW Kin \ts n^'ii DipSs 

itSk mS^nrNa D'lp t: IHE that is ; He is the absolutely First, Eternal. 

"For our present purpose we may limit ourselves to the following works: 
Gunkei, SchopfKng und Chaos in Urseil und Endaeil, 1895; Genesis ubersctst 
und erkiiirt, 3, 19&3; Zimmern, KAT„ 488 ff. ; also Zapletal, Dfr Scl!i?l>fungs- 
bericSit der Genesis, igce. '* Genesis, log 1 

14 
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practical religion assumed an immense significance; see " Shopfung 
unci Chaos,' p. 156 ff. We thus conclude from the extant material 
that the tradition underlying Genesis i, though in a different form, 
must have existed in very ancient times." We may say that the 
cosmogonic conceptions belong to the oldest stock of religious 
beliefs associated with Jahvism and that, from the very beginning, 
all theogoiiic elements were rigidly excluded, while the religious. 
niQtif underlying the cosmologHcal hymns, even in their mythological 
fcirni, the praise of the power and goodness of the Creator, was stu- 
diously retained. The importance which Deutero- Isaiah attaches 
to the idea of creation has been adverted to." Jahve, that is, God, 
the One ; Jahve, the Holy One ; Jahve, the Creator — those are for 
Deutero-Isaiah but aspects of one and the same truth, " God cre- 
ated the world with the ease of p3ay, as it were ... at His com- 
mand everything came into existence, as at His word the great 
host of stars (the supposed heathen deities) is daily mustered, none 
dares to remain away."^ Deutero-Isaiah asks his readers, Who 
else but Jahve is the author of the World?" He tells them that 
they have known it all tlie time." Indeed, the q^uestion concerning 
the origin of the world had presented itself long ago; it goes with- 
out saying that the answer was, Jahve is the author of the world. 
But Only when the national glory of Israel had been destroyed, did 
the creation of the world by Jahve and his doraitiion of it become 
an important religious truth, the necessary correlative of Jahve's 
universal dominion in history."*' "Jahve's is the earth and the 
fulness thereof/' sings the Psalmist;" "the world and they that 
dwell therein," "The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth flis handiwork."" Ps. civ is one great, glori- 
ous hymn to God, the Creator and Sustainer of the world. Of the 
first chapter of Genesis Smend says that it gives expression to the 
specifically Jewish belief in creation in its peculiar sublimity. "The 
world as the scene of God's disposition of historical events is not 
only absolutely in His power, but He has also established it from 
the very beginning just for that end. Everything came into being, 



" See above. 
"Smend. J4S t 



tl. 26- "xl, 12, 2$. "xl, 51. 

"'xstiv, I. "Fi. xix. 2. 
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because God so willed it, and by His word, by which He directs 
history, He has also made the world. At His command the things 
came into existence, and that at once in perfect form, ('. e., just as 
He wished them. He gave them their names and thus fixed their 
task and position in the world. Thus the world is but a means to 
an end." " The religious content of the chapter is summed up by 
Zapletal " in the following words : " This world was created by 
God ; and by Him alone, without the aid of a demiurge. He cre- 
ated it by His mere word, that is. He did not need to work hard as 
the demiurges of the heathen cosmogonies. Hence it also follows 
that the world corresponds to His will. . . . The account of the 
creation ... is probably also intended for apologetic purposes. 
Among the neighbors of Israel, the sun, moon, and all sorts of stars 
were worshiped as gods ; the Israelites are told in Gen. i. that all 
of them are but the work of Elohim. Also animals, plants and 
other creatures had in the Orient their worshipers; the Israelites 
are here taught that all of them are but things which came into 
being by the word of Elohim." On the other hand, it is quite cor- 
rectly emphasized by Gunkel that the author of Genesis i. attached 
some importance to the scientific side of his effort, scientific, 
of course, for his time. Nor did he succeed in emancipating 
himself quite completely from certain mythological conceptions. 
Thus the primeval chaos, the afinpt^os uXij,'" remained.™ The im- 
portance attached to the dogma of creation in the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphic writings is dwelt upon by Bousset.™ " In the 
Hellenistic literature, the idea of creation occupies a more central 
place than in Palestinian Judaism. The belief in the One Invisible 
Spiritual God who. Himself uncreated, produced this visible created 
world out of Himself is the most essential point in the missionary 
teaching of Alexandrine Judaism. The entire philosophy of Philo 
is centered in this thought that the visible world originates in the 
spiritual essence of the Eternal God which transcends the senses, 

" P. 435. " Loc. cit., 67 f. ■" Wisd. xi. la 

""Giinkel {Genesis, 90) finds the the doctrine of crealio ex nikilo in // 
Maccab. vii. 28; Hebr. xi. 3. But the opinion is subject to doubt (Smend, 
437, footnote i; Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebrder, 6, 1897, 284 footnote). 
'" P. 295. 
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nay, even thought. The cosmological argument is repeated again 
and again in his works.'""' In the Prayer Book. God is praised as 
the Creator of the universe'" "who by his kindness, continually 
rcnt'weth, day by claVs the work of creation;'''" he is the King of 
the world.'" The mystery of creation was a subject for speculation 
among the theosophically inclined rabbis.'"' The Jewish doctrine 
of creation is stated by Maimuni™ as follows: "The opinion of 
all those who believe in the law of Moses, our teacher, is that the 
world, in its totality, that is to say, every being with the exception 
o£ God, was made existent by God out of the pure and absolute 
nothing;'™ tliat ("in tlie beginning) there existed God alone and 
nothing beside Him, neither angel, nor sphere, nor whatever is in 
the celestial Sphere ; whereupon He tronglit into existence all these 
tilings, such as they are, by His free will, and out of notliitig : "" 
lastly, that time itself was among the things created. . . . This is 
tlien one of the (three) opinions; it indubitably forms a funda- 
mental principle of the Law of Moses (of Judaisml, second in im- 
portance only to the dogma of the Unity ( nii-'Kp ri-JKh 'm 
Tnin^«).""' The doctrine of crealio ex nihiii was combated by 
Levi ben Gehshon in the fourteenth century:'" his view on the 
subject is really a compromise.'" Similarly Judah ha-Levi "' 
thinks that belief in uncreated matter, the 5A.,, is consonant with 
Judaism. 

C. Anthropology (doctrines concerning man in his relation to, 
and intercourse with, God) : (5) Man was created in the IMAGE' 

OP God, ■ 

The fifth article in Maimuni's Creed is formulated as follows: 

|d'? i^T VrD' K^i nnw<ai rtD-brna j^if'i nbi"i nnri" i« 'n:" 't>m in hvivn njM 
iK3aN'?K nxpn '%vr, ninj '?3 n'ij» bsin^'? t:'«Di -ibnn nS . . . iiii'pK 'b nan. 
Negatively expressed, the doctrine amounts to a repudiation of the 
aid of intermediaries, like angels, etc., whose existence, by the way. 

"^md., 295 t- ""bn m «^l3. 

'"n'tTKia niJTa tdd ay psa mt:^ u'lnnn '"□'jirn i^n 

"' 'P \a nh- ■" See also ibid., c. 2; ff. "■' DC'?] niDn^D, book vi. part 2. 
'"See Bcrnfeld's eKpo^iiion, 4^4-4^9. '"Kusuri, i. 5?, 
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is not denied;'" in positive terms it means that the true service of 
God consists in direct communion with Him. This dogma might 
be placed under Theology and be formulated: He is near unto 
man. But, inasmuch as man enters into the statement, we shall do 
better if we place the articles under Anthropology; we further- 
more choose the formulation as in the heading for the reason that 
God's nearness to man and man's ability to commune with God imply 
a fundamental principle in the nature of man, namely his kinship 
to God. In Hebrew: anp nnan' Dcn jsWi DT.b» D^X3 unaj DiKntJ- 
'rxON ^D "hi WVip'p- We are at once reminded of Gen, i. 27. Gunkel 
writes : '" " The idea is not that man was created in the image of 
the One God (Jahve) ('in my image'), but in that of the D'n^tt- 
beings ('in our image') Ps. viii. 6: he is 'the world's little God,' 
Although this thought must not be given too lofty a signification, 
this idea of man's similitude to the D'n^N is nevertheless, in the 
opinion of the Author of Gen. i., something very extraordinary." 
GuNKEL proceeds to inquire wherein this likeness to God consists. 
" The author says nothing about it, since he regards the matter as 
obvious ; but what his thoughts on the subject are is quite clear 
from v. 1-3, the continuation of the account of creation in P:. 
God created Adam in his own likeness; Adam begat Seth in his 
own likeness. The second sentence is clear beyond doubt ; the son 
looks like his father, he is like him in form and appearance. Ac- 
cordingly the first sentence should be interpreted to mean : the first 
man was like God in form and appearance. That the likeness to 
God was so understood by P is shown ix. 6 : Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, attacks in man the image of God. Accordingly, this 
likeness to God refers in the first instance to the body, although 
the mind is by no means ignored." "' I think that Gunkel will 

"" Spiritualized in the Guide, I, c. 49 ; II, 6 ff. "' Genesis, 98. 

"' See the references to Greek and Babylonian conceptions ; to the anthro- 
pomorphisms in the Old Testament : " the thought of the incorporeity of 
God transcends the horizon of the Old Testament writers." But by the side 
of the anthropomorphic conceptions there is noticeable in Israel "already in 
ancient times another current" Gunkel adduces the evidences for the as- 
cendancy of transcendental conceptions and quotes Holzinger, Hexaieuck, 380, 
to the effect that P in particular avoids anthropomorphisms as much as 
possible. 
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assent to the following; restatement, Back o£ the thought that man 
was created in the image of celestial being^s there is undoubtedly an 
ancient mvthological conception ; that the gross aiitliropomorphism 
which it implies could not have been shared by the writer of the 
chapter is quite clear from the fact tliat '" P in particular avoids 
anthropomorphisms as much as possible." Furthermore, v. 1-3, 
adduced by Gunkel, proves notliing. The phrase may have had 
a different meaning for P there. What P wishes to say is that all 
humanity, notwithstanding the many differences, is a unit, de- 
scended from one pair — a religious thought of the import of which 
P was perhaps not quite conscious/" Adam in c. i., and certainly 
ix. 6, means man collectively (in c. i. a personification; in ix. 6 
any individual as a human being). When the writer says that 
Adam was created in the image of God he means that man col- 
lectively (that is, all human beings) is distinguished as akin to the 
divine, celestial beings, I tliink. Gunkel notwithstanding, that 
Ps. viii. 6 ff. understood P or P's source quite correctly. That 
man"s dominion over the earth is the subject of a special blessing 
(an explicit statement of what is implied in the conception of the 
.image of God) should not trouble an exegete who can see further 
than just the verse he is interpreting. I bcSieve that both P and 
the Psalmist are supremely conscious of the dignity of man which 
he derives from his kinship to beings which are above earth. At 
any rate, the thought, once enunciated, was hound to transcend all 
relativity and tend to assume its absolute form. Smend'.'; exposi- 
tion "" is certainfy nearer the truth than Gunkel's, The thought 
that the world was created only for history as directed bv 
God finds its completion in the idea that man was created in the 
image of God. Man's likeness to God which, it must be admitted, 
is conceived also as corporeal (v. 3) means his mental powers 
which lift him above the animal and fit him for dominion over the 
world. It furthermore signifies the capacity of entering into com- 
munion with God and of acting in accordance with His will, and, 
lastly, the singular dignity which he alone in creation possesses. 
Hence follows for him the duty of ruling over the world in accord- 



See Ben AzkSi's expOSitiiin further on. 



'P-439f. 
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ance with the Divine will and of guarding and respecting the 
Divine dignity in himself as well as in his fellow-men. The Jew 
confronts the world and nature with sovereign self-consciousness — 
he knows not what it is to dread the world — ^but also with the sense 
of supreme responsibility. Such is the practical consequence of 
the prophetic faith in the government of the world by the One God. 
As God's vicegerent, man may and shall subject to himself the 
entire world, but only as such. He must not follow his arbitrary 
caprice, but solely the revealed will of God."" " Beloved is man," 
Rabbi Akiba is reported to have said,"* " for he was created in the 
Image." Ben Azzai's exposition of Gen. v. i to which I have 
adverted is found in Sifra '" and runs as follows : " ' And thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself: Rabbi Akiba says, This is the great- 
est law™ (under which, therefore, all particular laws relating to 
our conduct towards our fellow-men are subsumed) in the Law; 
Ben Azzai says, ' This is the book of the genealogy of Adam,' that 
is a still more general law." "" That for Maimunf that which 
constitutes man's likeness to God should consist in the faculty of 
reason with which he is endowed, goes without saying.™ Interest- 
ing is Ibn Ezra's (twelfth century) remark on Gen. i. 26: "Also 
on account of the highest soul of man which is immortal and, be- 
cause of its immortality, is likened to God; nor is it corporeal, 
although it penetrates the whole body ; "* now the body of man is 
like a microcosm ; '" blessed be God who ' began at the greater 
(the macrocosm), and left at the smaller';"™ moreover the prophet 
(Ezekiel) said"* that he saw the glory of God 'as the appearance 
of a man ; ' now God is the One, and He is the Creator of the All, 
and He is the All : but I am not in a position to make myself 
clearer.""" 

A more pessimistic view concerning the nature of man, coupled 
with the scarcely veiled heathenish thought of the jealous disposi- 

■"On the eschato logical consequences see under Eschatology. 
'^Abotiil 14. ■" D'C-np c. iv. ion Levit. xix.jS). "'bmhh^. 

"* See Lazarus, Die Elhik des Judenthums, 1899, §144. '"See Guide, I, c. 1. 
"•lb n«^D N'ni. '"|0p th\S- '"Gen. xliv. 12. 

'="1. 26. '"iTiB^ SaiN N^i bn Kini ^sn ^sv wini nnKn sin ccm. 
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tion of the Deity,'" prevails in the Jahvistic account of the creation 
of man and his expulsion from Paradise in Gen. c. ii. f. It finds 
its expression in the words of another Jahvist writer: '" " Whatever 
man's heart tliinks and plans is only evil continually, from his 
youth." '" But even the more advanced religious thoug:ht of the 
times which produced ]ob and the Psalms speaks of the natural 
sinfulness of man almost in dogmatic terms. " Shall mortal man 
be more just than God? Shall a man he more pure than his 
Maker? Behold, He putteth no trust in His servants; and His 
angels He chargeth with folly: how much more them that dwell in 
houses of clay." '''* " What is man. that he should be clean? and he 
who is bom of woman, that he should be righteous? Behold, He 
putteth no trust in His holy ones ; yea, the heavens are not dean 
in His sight. How much less one that is abominable and corrupt, 
a man that drinketh iniquity like water," "" " How can a man be 
just with God, or how can he be dean that is born of a woman? 
Behold even the moon hath no brightness, -and the stars are not 
pure in His sight: how much less man, that is a worm I and the 
son of man, who is. a worm!""" This consciousness of the innate 
sinfulness of man which, in its hig;her and deeper character, was 
the consequence of the constant call to repentance on the part of 
the prophets and which ever after deepened Jewish piety, thi& sense 
of dependence upon the mercy and good-will of God, this low esti- 
mate of man — " for there is no man that sinneth not" — is voiced 
in the Prayer Book. "What are we? what is our life? what our 
devotion? what our righteousness? what our help? what our 
strength and what our power? What can we say before Thee. O 
Lord, our God, and the God of our fathers? Are not all the mig:hty 
as naught before Thee, and the men of renown as though they had 
never been ; the wise as if without wisdom, and the men of under- 



"^See Gin. iii. 22, ™ Cen. vi- 5; viii. 21. 

'"The text of Gen. iv. 7, is hopelessly corrupt; see the commentanes; but 
the cud, even if spHriovs (that i&, not from Ihe pen cf the Jabvislic writer, 
but of some editor or diaskeuast), was bound to become fruitful in later 
times. '"Job iv- 17 ff, '"Ibid., xv. 14-16, 

^" Ibid-., XXV. 4-6. See also ibid., xiii. 25 f; xiv. 3 ff. With the latter 
passage goes Ps. li. 7. 
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standing as if without discernment? For the multitude of their 
deeds is as empty as the primeval void, and their life is vanity 
before Thee. Indeed, the superiority of man over animal is naught, 
for all is vanity.'"" 

The innate sinfulness of man is almost hypostatized in the iS' 
of rabbinic theology, which, we know now, ascends into the times 
of Sirach {second century B. C). The following account is based 
on the thoroughgoing study by Prof. F. C. Porter."' It seems 
that there is an older and a more recent conception. The former 
understands by iS' without further qualification the natural impulse 
to evil to which God has given over man, but which it is man's duty 
to conquer."" The latter conception specifies the evil impulse as the 
ffT ix» and opposes to it the impulse to good, the aits iv The devel- 
oped doctrine of the rabbis is summed up by Porter as follows : 
" The result of our review is that in rabbinical usage the ye^er is 
hardly other than a name for man's evil tendencies or inclinations, 
the evil disposition which as a matter of experience exists in man, 
and which it is his moral task to subdue or control. It does not 
contain a metaphysical explanation of the fact, a theory as to its 
source and nature. These evil inclinations go all the way up from 
sensual passions through anger and revenge to various forms of 
selfishness such as greed, deceit, and pride, and on the other hand 
to religious unbelief and idolatry. These propensities are deeply 
implanted in man's nature and are not due to his will, though the 
will can rule over them. They must, therefore, in a monotheistic 
view of the world, be ascribed to God's creation. Moreover, at 
almost every stage it can be seen that these inclinations are not wholly 
evil, but are in some sense necessary to human life and progress. 
Not only the impulse that aims at the continuance of the race, but 
also a measure of self-assertion, and even of anger and other pas- 
sionate impulses, though they easily overmaster men and lead them 
to sin, are yet necessary to the life and progress of humanity in this 

"^Closing Prayer, Day of Atonement; was Ulla bar Rab the author? See 
loma 87 b; at any rate it is a prayer of rabbinic times. 

"* " The Ye^er Hara : A Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin," in Bib- 
lical and Semitic Studies, Yale Bicentennial Publications, 1902, 91-136. 

■" See Ecclus. xv. 12 ff. 
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world.'" But thoiigli a theodicy can (not?) rest On such consid- 
erations, the moral task of man is to control these impulses of his 
nature. For this end man has full freedom and is wholly respon- 
sible/" Morieover, God has implanted good impulses and inclina- 
tions in men, to which they can, if they will, give the upper hand. 
God. however, lias provided a definite remedy in the Law.'" Against 
one who studies and observes its precepts the evil impulse has httle 
power. Further, in answer to prayer,™ the help of God may be 
gained in this 5trugg;le, which always remains a. severe and uncertain 
one.'" Men are sustained in this warfare by the belief tliat there id 
another world in which the evil impulse does not exist, and that the 
rightoous enter this world after death, and that, hereafter, in the 
Messianic age. the powers and qualities of heaven will have exclu- 
sive dominance." Both the evil and good impulse, it is brought out 
conclusively hy Porter, have their scat in the whole man. There is 
no trace in early or late rabbinic theology of the Philonian and 
Pauline distinction between matter, or the flesh, as the seat of sin, 
and spirit, or the soul, with which goes freedom from sin. Laza- 
KL's's'" treatment of the subject, except for his identification of the 
Law with the moral law,'" is accepted by Porteh. " When we turn 
to a consideration of human nature in particular, we find that it is 
nowhere regarded as innately unholy, impure and evil. . . . But tlie 
idea that man's natural impulse is dual, that from the outset"' the 
good impulse is found side by side with the evil one does not consti- 
tute the most important part in the rabbinical view of man; much 
more general and telling is the thought: ' God created the evil im- 
pulse, but he also created the Torah, ethics, as a spice (medicament) 
over against it" (Kidushin 30 b, E. bathra 16 a) ... The Jewish 
view of the world in general, and Jewish ethics in particular, is 



""See below the quotation from Centsis rabb., c. ix : "Is the evil yeccr 
then very good? Certainly, Cor without it roan would not build a house, nor 
marry nor beget children nor engage in trade, as it says {Eccles, iv^ 4) : 
'Then I saw all labor and every skilful work, that it is the zeal (rivalry) of 
one against anotlier.' " 

'" See bdow under article S. "' See under article 7. 

'"Sec the quotations from the Prayer Boole below. 

'"See below under article 8. '" Loc. dl., §2j8 ff, 

""On this see under article 7. '"See above. 
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everywhere grounded upon the actuality of existence and directed 
towards the actualization of the idea; in both, however, we meet 
always with soul and body in connection and in common activity." 

The possibility of man's communion with God is apparently guar- 
anteed by the doctrine that he is created in the image of God. On 
this doctrine, as on a corner-stone, rests Jewish ethics ; on this its 
chief theory, that of the perfectibility of man. Though God be 
infinitely pure, there is just a little of the Divine in man to urge 
him on to approximation to the ideal, to the imitatio Dei."' The 
standard passage is Mkilata on Exod. xv. 2 : '" "I will be like 
Him:"" as He is merciful and gracious, so be thou merciful and 
gracious." *" 

The second part of the article as framed above in Hebrew with a 
conscious leaning on Maimuni partakes more of a theological than 
of an anthropological character ; for it resolves itself into a doctrine 
concerning God in His relation to, and intercourse with, the world, 
but especially man. The Jewish conception of God has steered 
clear between a Deity lost in the world, or in man, and a Deity alto- 
gether outside the world and its concerns, or man and his concerns. 
To the Jew, God is at once far and near: " for thus saith the high 
and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy : I dwell in 
the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit." "* " The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon 
Him, that call upon Him in truth." '" " To be near unto God " * 
is the aim of the worshiper ; " to be near unto God " is the summxtm 
bonum of the Psalmist."" " Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee. My flesh and 

'"Upon which Schechter repeatedly dwells, see JQR., 8 (1895), 4; 10 (1897), 
>. 2. 4- 

^"P. Peak 15 b; b. Sabbat 133 b; Sofritn iii, 13; Sefer Torak iii. 10. 

""See Rashi Sabbai 133 b s. v. nOI-^ 'in. 

'"See also Sifre, 2pJJ, sect. 49: "As God is called merciful and gracious, 
so be thou merciful and gracious ; as God is called righteous, so be thou right- 
eous; as God is called kind (Ton, pins), so be thou kind"; Stfra, 'J'Dt? 
c 12 : " As I am holy, so be ye holy ; as I am separated, so be ye separated 
(dna. D'BIIS ) " (here, however, Israel is addressed), and the other 
passages adduced by Schechter. "' Isai. Ivii. 15. ^ Ps. cxlv. 18. 

""/joi. Iviii. 2; see Duhm. '" Ps. Ixxiii. 28. 
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my lieart faileth : but God is my portion forever." '" The Jew feels 
the nearness of God ; but he will neither humanize the Deity, nor 
deify himself. The Targum or the Greek Bible may paraphrase 
such expressions as might be taken by the people at large in their 
literal sense ; '" but that by no means proves that they were strangers 
to the spiritual experience of the nearness of God, of true com- 
munion with Him. To the rabbis, "God is near In every manner 
of nearness.'"" Schechtek rightly says: "'Foreign metaphysics 
and theosophies, which crept into the schools, as well as angels of 
doubtful originj which pleased the phantasy, but from which Juda- 
ism would have turned with abhorrence had it been conscious of 
their dogmatic consequences, facilitated this hypostatizing work." 
He refers to the hypostatization of expressions, like the Word, etc., 
which were intended merely for softening down anthropomorphisms. 
To be sure, late as well as early rabbinic Judaism has a rich angelol- 
ogy and demonology ; it is immaterial for our purpose whence they 
came, for, even if imported, they had become thoroughly assimi- 
lated : but, after all, angels and demons belonged more to die folk 
religion and were easily and resolutely brushed aside, as soon as it 
became apparent that tliey might become dangerous to the monothe- 
istic idea. As ScKECUrSR continues : " But amidst all these incon- 
veniences, contradictions, confusions and aberrations, the great prin- 
ciple of the Synagogue, that worship is only due to God, remained 
unchanged. Into the Hturgy none of the stranger appellations of 
God were admitted. " When man is in distress,' says R. Judah, 
' he does not first call upon his patron, but seeks admittance to him 
through the medium of his servant or his agent; but it is different 
with God. Let no man in misfortune cry cither unto Michael or 
Gabriel, but pray unto Me (God), and I will answer him at once, 
as it said; Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be delivered.' " "" And so Maimuni, although he believes in the ex- 
istence of angels{to whom, however, he does not ascribe bodily form ) , 
formulates his fifth article ""^ so as to eliminate all mediatory offices 



'"Ibid.. 35 1 '"Se« e. g., Targum Isat. Ivii. 15; LXX Ps, Ixiii. 28. 

""man? K'K ^D3 anp, p. Srakot 13 a. See for further samples from 



rabbinic literature Schechter, JQR., 6 (1894!, 417 3. 
'^Jod ii. 32. 



' S?c above. 
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in the communion of God. To invoke the aid of intermediaries is 
idolatry. This attitude remained the correct Jewish one in all 
strictly rabbinical circles except those under the influence of kabba- 
listic theosophy. While in the folk religion the " intercessor angel " 
was here and there appealed to, while the accusing angel found his 
way into mediasval liturgical productions, the genuine rabbinic senti- 
ment protested against any liturgical pieces in which poetic freedom 
might become the cause of misunderstanding.'" 

(6) Select individuals are, from time to time, called by 
God as prophets and charged with the mission of declaring 

His will unto men. 

The sixth article of Maimuni's Creed.'" We include in our sixth 
article also Maimuni's seventh in which Moses is proclaimed as the 
chief of prophets; for the two certainly go together, although for 
reasons to be set forth later the second was considered by Maimuni 
of sufficient importance to stand by itself as a distinct and separate 
dogma. Observe that, according to Maimuni, the gift of prophecy 
is not limited to Israel; it is for the select among humankind in 
general;"" Moses, of course, was then the most perfect man.'" The 
biblical doctrine concerning the nature and function of prophecy 
may be found in the reflections of the prophets themselves, and in 
theories developed in circles not necessarily prophetic and sometimes 
formulated as laws for the regulation of prophecy as an institu- 
tion. Reflection, we have had occasion to remark, is very often the 
result of conflicting opinions. The oldest and correspondingly naive 
reflection we find in the legendary, but not untrustworthy account 
of the encounter between Zedekiah ben Chenaanah and Micaiah ben 
Imlah.'" When the latter is brought before Ahab, and adjured to 
" speak nothing but the truth in the name of Jahve," announces, in 
contrast to the optimistic predictions by Zedekiah and his fellow- 
prophets, the unsuccessful end of the battle and the death of the 

™ E. g., the piiut at the close of the Day of Atonement in which one of the 
stanzas begins »'?3'?:nn IJ'*?!? D'Dmn mO,"0 Divine Mercy, plead for us!" 

'" tnSini ... n'D ijv ip '3KD3«iij( uuSs Nin IN D^i?" IK3 -jS"!! 'r\^^hvt. 

K'33K^N on. ""JKDJNbK rw^JN- 

"* "3«D3N^« ri^ U'O: ID rhhVi ♦BV ini- '" / Kings xxii. 
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king, he meets the king's taunt that he expected iio good prophecy 
from him with the following words : '" Therefore hear thou the 
word of Jahve: I saw Jahve sitting on His throne, and all the 
host uf heaven standing by Him on His right hand and on His left. 
And Jahve said. Who shall deceive Ahah, that he may go up and fall 
at Ramoth-gilead? And one said on this nianner, and another said 
on that manner. And there came forth the spirit, and stood before 
Jahve, and said, I will deceive him. And Jahve said unto him, 
Wherewith? And he said. I will go forth, and will be a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all his prophets. And Jahve said. Thou shalt de- 
ceive him, and shalt prevail also i go forth, and do so. Now. there- 
fore, behold. Jahve hatli put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these 
thy prophets; and Jahve bath spoken evil concerning thee." '" 
Hence it is the spirit — hypostatized in this passage as one among- the 
host of heav^en^ — -which communicates to the prophet the will and 
word of God. It is unnecessary to quote here other Biblical pas- 
sages which bring the Divine spirit into connection with prophecy 
fhence the word Inspiration")."" But it should he noted that Micaiah 
does not appear to be dependent upon the spirit; in any case, his is 
the truthful spirit. There are prophets and prophets: the true 
prophet, ill his struggle with the world and those whom he considers 
as false prophets, becomes conscious of the differoitia. and he must. 
as he proceeds to reflect, find it in his own personality. Amos, who 
repudiates the title " prophet " when by it is implied that he is on a 
level with the prophets about the roya! temple who live upon the 
charitable gifts of the people,™ knows that the prophet's answer to 
the Divine call partakes of the nature of necessity. "The lion hath 
roared, who will not fear? the Lord Jahve hath spoken, who can 
but prophesy? " "^ No evil befalls a city, unless it is done by jahve; 
and Jahve does nothing without revealing: (n^i) his counsel to his 
servants the prophets." TJie prophet is therefore a premonitor of 
evil, a danger alarm."" " I am a herdman, and a dresser of syca- 



'" Verges 19-23. 



' Sec Smetiit, 422 f. 



' vii. 12 Jf , 



™Hi. S. 1 do not accept Wellhauseivs -ertiendattcul, Sktsseit, V (1893^, 73; 
verse 7. although a correct exposition of the preceding verse, is apparently in- 
terpolated. 

'"Similarly Bsek. xxxiii. 2-q; the prophet is '"a watchman nnto the house 
of Israel." 
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more trees; and Jahve took me from following the flock, and Jahve 
said unto me. Go, proph-esy unto my people Israel.''' And bo it 
is with Isaiah: "in the sixth chapter of Isaiah the importance of 
which is sufficiently indicated by the subsequent imitations of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, the prophetic activity is not described as an aggre- 
gate of sudden, unconnected afFections on the part of the Deity, but 
is rather represented as the exercise in accordance with duty of a 
personal calling into which Isaiah is placed once for all. once he has 
offered his services. Amos conceived his activity as a mission; 
Isaiah draws the consequence and so regards his own as a calling. 
Amos separated himself from the professional prophets; Isaiah sup- 
plements Amos on the positive side and is on the way to found a 
new prophetic order on an ethical basis." "^ Impartial truthfulness 
and moral courage " to declare unto Jacob his transgression, and to 
Israel his sin" are the tests hy which Micah '" knows himself as 
3. true prophet, distinct from his confreres "who divine for money." 
No one has given a sublimer expression to the conflict in the 
prophet's bosom between recoil from a profitless task which brings 
nothing but taunts and the relentless command of duty, than Jere- 
miah. "O Jahve, Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived: 
Thou art strongfer than I, and hast prevailed. I am become a 
laughing-stock all the day, every one mocketh me. For as often aa 
I speak, I cry out; I cry. Violence and spoil: because the word of 
Jahve is made a reproach unto me. and a derision, all the day. And 
if I say, I will not make m,ention of Him, nor speak any more in 
His name, then He is in mine heart like burning fire, shut up in my 
bones, and I am weary with forbearing, and I cannot contain.""* 
In the name of Jeremiah and, apparently with some genuine Jere- 
mianic mo/i'/j.'" there is preserved a diatribe against the pseudo- 
prophets in cx.xiii. 16 ff. The true word of Jahve '" is the preach- 
ing of repentance ; "' the prophecy of peace "" is falsehood."' The 
true prophet alone has truly stood in the counsel {l'\0] of Jahve ; ™ 



'" Amos vil. 14 f. '"Duhm, Die TIteologic dcr Prophelen, 1875, 83. 

'■' See my forthcoming publication on the " Deutcronomic Phraseology in 
the Book of Jeremiah." 
'"Verse 28. '"Verse 22 &. '"Verse 17. '" Verses 16, 26. '"Verse 22, 
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the lying prophets appeal to dreams '" which, in addition, they steal 
from one another."" " The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell 
a dream; and he that hath my word, let him speak my word faitii- 
fully. What has the straw to do with the wheat?'""' The canon 
xxyiii. 8 f.'" according to which the prophets of evil (and, natur- 
ally, of repentance) need no leg-itiraization, while the prophet of 
peace must await recognition until the time when his prediction 
becomes true, substantially agrees with that in Dent xviii. 21 f.; 
they are both products of allied circles. 

Of a theorizing nature is, besides the chapter from Deuteronomy 
jtist quoted, Num. xii. where, in the form of a narrative, a contrast 
is drawn between the ordinary prophet to whom Jalive makes him- 
self known in a vision or to whom He speaks in a dream, and Moses. 
"My servant Moses is not so; he is faithful (trustworthy, the 
trusted servant who has access to ■^I! parts of his master's house 
and who is the confident of his master) in all mine house ; with him 
do I speak mouth to mouth, neither '" in a vision, nor in dark 
speeches ; the form of Jahvc floes be behold." "° The E document, 
contemporary with the prophetic movement which produced Amos 
and Hosea, sees, no less than Hosea,"" in Moses a prophet of the 
type of Amos and Hosea, one. though not necessarily the gjreatest. 
of the prophets. In the light of the evidence adduced above from 
the reflections of the prophets themselves, our interpretation of the 
passage in Numbers seems to be the only admissible one. N'or does 
the conception of the dewteronomistic writer,'" Dcut. xviii. 9 ff., 
differ. The writer, speaking e persona Mosis, prohibits all manner 
of divination and demands absolute devotion to Jabve."" Yet he 
would not leave the people without legitimate means of communi- 
cation with the Deity. The prophet, among Israel, is to take the 
place of the diviner and sorcerer elsewhere. " Jahve thy God will 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of tliv brcthrien, 
like unto me ; unto him shall ye barken." "" This, according to the 



■"Verses 23. ^S. "" Verse 30. *° Verse 2S. '" In a biographical cbaptw. 
'■"So according to Ewald's necessary emendation; see Palcrson, in Haupt's 
Saerfd Books nf ihi Old Teilanicii\, 1900. 

' Vers-e 7 f. "* xii. 14. "* The passage is evidently secondary. 

"•Verse 15. 



*Tn^K nin* w n'nn o'Dn. verse 13, 
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writer, iij accordance with the Divine promise made to the people 
'" in the day of assembly " in Horeb when, after hearing the voice 
of Jahve as He spoke to them out of the iirc, they expressed their 
fear of future direct theophame&. It is exceedingly important to 
contrast our present passage with the account in c. v. While agree- 
ing in the initial stages, each gives the end a different turn. In c, v. 
Mosts undertakes the task of making' himself, at the people's bid- 
ding, the organ of all future revelation ; the writer is interested in 
marking off the Decalogue from the rest of the Law : the first was 
communicated by the Deity to the people ''face to face,'"" while 
the Law came through the mediation of Moses."' In c. xviii-. on the 
other hand, the future communications of the Deity are not given 
to Moses all at one time, but to Moses and his prophetic successors, 
from time to time. It is easy to see which of the two is the older 
and more in keeping with historical tmth. In c. v. we have a dog- 
matic presentation which shall receive its due attention under articie 
7. In c. xviii. Moses merely opens the line of Israelitic prophets 
who are emphatically differentiated from the pagan magicians. 
Dcut. xxxiv. 10 is assigned by different critics differently.™ In 
view of the foregoing discussion, there should be no doubt that the 
verse is deuteronomistic; it represents the view of c. v. on the unique 
importance of the mediation of Moses. It goes without saying that, 
when once our Pentateuch assumed its present composite form, Num. 
xii, was interpreted in the hght of Deut, xxxiv, JO. The process is 
then as follows : Moses first hecame identified with the newer 
prophets of the type of Amos, etc.; Moses and they all were con- 
ceived as of equal importance, each in his place in the prophetic 
succession ; the developed ideas concerning God, e. g., the dognria 
of His adsolute Unity, were projected into the past and associated 
with the name of Moses; it followed with necessity that Moses was 
given the primateship and that the prophets, Amos and Hosea and 
Isaiah and Micah and Jeremiah and the rest, were considered merely 
as interpretes legis Masaicae. Dogmatically correct, for Moses 
stands for absolute monotheism and all that follows therefrom; 

""Verse 4; the following verse is clearly interpolated. 
'" See below under article 7. 

'"See the table in Bectholet's eommentai^, 1H99, 112. 
15 
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historically wrong, because the tendency is placed in lieu of the 
developed form. 

The Law demands ohedience to the prophets,'" except in the case 
of a prophet preaching the worship of forcigri deities.'" There is 
such a thing- as false inspiration. Jahve may he testing the pcopk-'s 
allegiance.™ Obedience to God is placed above obedience to the 
prophets. A prophet like Isaiah demands implicit faith. "If ye 
will not believe, surely ye shall not be established."'" What the 
Deuteronomist calls obedience, the Chronicler"" calls faith.'™ The 
two things are but one: the one is an ethical, the other a religious 
temi. And they run into each other: if a man has faith,'™ it is 
accounted Co him as righteousness;*" the believer,™ is the rigfhtcous 
man. 

Num. xi. iG-i^, 24-30; xxvii. 15 ff. became in rabbinic and medie- 
val times fruitful sources of theories concerning the communication 
(emanation) (t'W ) of the Holy Spirit. 

Philo's conception of prophetic inspiration is one of extreme 
absoluteness. Bousset °" quotes the following passage ; "* "A 
prophet never says anything of his own; he Is merely an interpreter. 
All that he brings forward comes to him from without. As long 
as he is in a. state of inspiration, he is not conscious of himself, 
reason has departed and left the citadel of the soul behind. But the 
spirit of God comes and takes up his abode with him and plays on 
the voice as on an instrument and produces the sounds of the mani^j 
fest declaration of that which he reveals." Moses is to Philo the 
greatest of all prophets; the latter are but friends and associates of 
Moses.™ 

The Holy Spirit (K'lpn nn). prominent in rabhimc literature, is 
never hypostatized. VVhiEe, on the one hand, the doctrine of inspira- 
tion held hy the rabbis is quite mechanical,™ there are. on the other 

'"Deul. xviii. 15, ""xiii- 2 ff. "~ Ibid., 4. ^^ Jsai. vii, g. '"11 xx. 20. 

'" See aUo tlK Targum ad isai vii. 9. " njISK. ™ nplS. Gen. xv. 6. 

'"pDSD. "^^■•-[■i. On tlie subject of faith more iWojw. "P. T26. 

"^Dc special. Lcgifu^ III, S- ™Bousset, 91. 

""Thus c. S-. Moses writes ihe accoimt of his own deatli at the dictation of 
God, Baha balra 15 0. opinion of H. Simon; the same opitiion in Philq and 
Josephos, Boussct, 126; contrast the ratioiiRlistic opinion of R. Judah (or 
Nehemiah), B. batra. ibid., who holds that the last ei^ht verses of Deuter- 
onomy were written by Jgshua. 



hand, evidences of an insight into th« personal element which enters 
into the prophetic inspiration. The prophet must be in a certain 
mental disposition which prepares the indwelling of the Divine spirit 
in him. " The Divine Presence'™ comes upon man neither when he 
is in. a, state of indolence, nor out of grief, nor out of laug-hter, nor 
out of playfulness, nor out of idle talk, but oat of religious joyful- 
ness." ~" With reference to the brevity of Isaiah vi. and the undue 
length and detailed character of Esek. i. the rabbis liken Isaiah to 
a city man who sees tlie Icing, while Ezekiel is compared to a villag;er 
who sees the king: the latter is more attracted by the trappings and 
the little things than by the royal personality."' " No two prophets 
speak alike."" though they may agree in substance.'""^ In Lcvit. 
rabb, c, I. the rabbis clearly distinguish between the Israelitic pro- 
phets and the heathen prophets, and, again, between Moses and the 
rest of the Israelitic prophets. "God reveals himself ( 7033) to 
the prophets of Israel with a full voice in a language of holiness and 
purity and clearness, in the broad daylight, as a man who goes in 
to liis wife; not stealthily, by night, as a man who visits his concu- 
bine." "All the other prophets saw God through nine glasses, but 
Moses saw Him through one glass. Or, all the other prophets saw 
God through a soiled,- unclear glass, while Moses saw Him through 
a dear, finely polished glass (nnvmSD K'lVaD'N)."' Moses is called 
the Father of the prophets."' The Sinaitic revelation where Israel 
saw God " face to face " ""' is repeatedly glorified. It is considered 
as the source of ali future revelation. " Whatever the prophets 
were to prophesy in the future was revealed on Sinai." "■ The period 
of the birth of the nation (conceived, of course, in its ecclesiastical 
aspect), in general, is regarded by the rabbis as that of revelation. 
" Neither Ezekiel nOr the rest of the prophets saw God as well as a 
plain maidservant while crossing the Red Sea,""'' "In that hour 
(while stationed at the foot of SinaiJ they saw what neither Ezekiel 



™n:'3!J'. "°Sahb. 30 b — Psahi>t\ 117 a. "'Hosts. 13 b. 

'"IRN It]3'D3. '^'Sanb. 89 u. A convenient liarmoristic principle. 

"'Ibam. 49 b, nTKDH «""ibpEDK see Stikk. 45 b; on lli^ meaning of the 
word Tos. laintob on Kclhn xkk. 2; Krauts, Li^hHtnorli:/; II (1899), 9^. 
=*'D'S'3Jri '!«, =^<]'D ^^ ini'D in post-talmudic literature, 

"'Exodus rabbali c. xsviii. "' Mkilala, Section of Ihe Song, c. 3. 
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nor Isaiah saw.""' In the Prayer Book'" the Sinaitic revelation™ 
IB an important dogma; it occupies the third place, only preceded by 
the dogmas of God's Unity and ProvklenC'e. 

The communication of the spirit from man to man is likened to 
the kindling of one lamp by another;™ the elders received their 
inspiration from Moses, but Moses was in no wise impoverished."' 

Maimuni's conception of prophecy 13 laid down under articks 
6 and 7,minn nio', cc, vii-x, and Guide, II, cc. xxxii.-xlviii. He 
s>iTipathi2es with the philosophers who regard prophecy " as a cer- 
tain perfection founded in the human nature; the individual, how- 
ever, cannot attain to that perfection except by means of exercise 
which causes that which is potentially contained in the species to 
become actual, provided there be no obstacle arising out of the tem- 
perament or from some other cause." ™ His opinion is emphatically 
opposed to the vuig^ar opinion which considers prophecy as a Divine 
gift without reference to tJie capacity of Uie receiver, or to his char- 
acter 5 but he cannot accept the opinion of the philosophers to the 
extent of denying all Divine spontaneity in conferring that gift. 
" He who is morally worthy of, and intellectually prepared for. 
prophecy, may still go without it: the prophetic inspiration is in the 
nature of a miracle." " Know, that prophecy, in Its true character^ 
is an emanation of the Deity which through the agency of the active 
intellect, spreads itself first over the rational (logical, intellectual). 
and then over the imaginative faculty: it marks the highest degree of 
man and the acme of perfection to which the human species may 
attain, and this state is the highest perfection ' of the imaginative 
faculty. It is something which by no means need be present in 
every man, nor is it something at which one may arrive through the 
utmost attention to the speculative sciences or through moral per- 
fection, no matter how high, unless there go with it the greatest 
possible perfection in the imaginative faculty." "* " Through in- 
struction and moral training a man may greatly perfect himself, but 
he cannot attain the spiritual exaltation characteristic of prophecy; 
the prophetic faculty is not acquired, but is a free gift of nature with 



'[bid,, on Exod. xix. ir. 
' Numbers rabbah c. xxl. 
' Guide, II, c. xxxii. 



' Addilioiml, Kew Year. 



™n'^3j nns. 

'"ibid., c. XV. 

"' C. xxxvl 
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which one is bom. That power consists in, making use of,. and com- 
Ijining, the sensations which are conveyed by the senses, and in in- 
venting new mental pictures out of such combination : its greatest 
achievement is the cessation of the activity of the senses, the mind 
being absolutely given over to its own workings."™ C. xlv. enu- 
merates eleven degrees of prophecy, one more perfect than the other. 
Maimuni emphasizes the use of symbols by the prophets ; the ladder 
which Jacob saw. or the animals in the chariot seen by Ezekiel, and 
similar matters are bodily interpreted as mere symbols. The supe- 
riority of the prophetic inspiration of Moses consists, according to 
Maimuni, in four points. Moses prophesied while awake, and not 
in dreams; while the other prophets received the Divine message 
through the mediating offices of an angel, and hence were obliged 
to resort to symbolic language ; Moses spoke with God " face to face 
and saw Plis very form," understood the Divine word in its absolute 
truth without the need of symbols ; while the other prophets trembled 
or lost their bodily strength during the Divine inspiration, Moses 
stood firm, speaking to God "as one speaks to his neighbor";™ 
while the other prophets, prepared though they might be, were 
oblig^i to wait until the Deity was pleased to speak to them. Moses 
was at all times able to obtain Divine inspiration. Thus, while the 
other prophets were free, during the intervals between one inspira- 
tion and the other, to engage in worldly pursuits, the life of Moses 
was entirely devoted to the prophetic calling; hence he separated 
himself from woman and the like and fastened his mincl wholly 
upon God and santtified himself like the very angels. The sig^s 
and miracles performed by Moses were not for the purpose of prov- 
ing- his claim to prophecy; for all Israel was a witness of his pro- 
phetic communion with God immediately after the Sinaitic revela- 
tion. Maimimi. by the way. holds with the rabbis that only the 
first two commandments were heard by the people directly from 
God"" in the sense that the existence of God and His unity are 
capable of speculative proof and do not require prophetic inspira- 
tion ; but even in the knowledge of those two fundamental articles 



™See Bernfeld's- exposition, i. 301 ; see also 30J fF. 
™Exod: xssiii. 11. 



Makkoi 24 a. 
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they were not to be compared to Moses whose knowledge was of a 
different kind, the proplictic."^ 

(7) M-AN IS SUBJECT TO God's LaW. 

I include in this article Ma:muni's eighth and ninth, which are 
formulated so as to proclaim the Divine origin of the Law of Moses 
(Torah, Pentateuch) in its entirety as well as of its oral interpreta- 
tion, and their immutabihty ™ The biblical conception of Torah 
(miJl) may be stated as follows. The priest is eharged with the 
instruction of the people.™ The priest's instruction is called min. 
But the prophetic instruction also is called min."' The priestly nmn 
(in the plural) were in the process of codification at the time of 
Hosea.™ The code of laws in E is calledniYOm filinn.™ Jeremiah 
knows of a written nin' mm.'"* In the secondary parts of /cf,'"" 
there may he a reference to a written min. The secondary parts 
of Dent, speak of a written niin*'" which is called minnnaD"' and 
ascribed to Moses.*" The deuteronomistic writers equally speak of 
a written Law ™ which is called minn ~ISD,°" HE'D min"' ormin IBD 

'^See Bernfeld'5 expositian and Cl-iticisin, 305 f . ; Albo's criticism is sumtneij 
up ibid., ii. 41) f. On the use which Spinoza in his Tractalus theoiagico-poiil- 
icui made of M.iimuni's chapters on prophecy as ivel! as on Uieir differences 
see Joel, Sj'inosa's Theologisch-PoUtischcr Traktat auf seine Qitelint scpriift, 
1870, 16 ff. and Bernfdd, ii. 5^5 f. It is inlporlart to know that MaJmiini's 
implied and Abraham Il)n Daud's e^IF]icit, identification of the Holy Spirit 
with the '"active intellect" was emphaticiilly rejected by Judah ha-Levi, wlio 
regards the prophetic gift as- a faculty for seeing spiritual things spiritually, 
with the "inner eye " (see Kaufmann, 203 if. ; especially 203, note tSi), 

™ See below. 

"jfypj-fa iv, 6; Deul, sxxiii. 10; Jsai. jtKviii, Q; Micah iii. n ; Deul. Kvii. lO 
f.; xxiv, 8; /er. Ji. 8; xuiii, 18; Zeph. iii. 4; Esek. vii. 26; xxii, 26; x!iv. 24; 
the quotations follow in the chronological order of the writings from whicli 
ihey are taken. 

™/ja(. i. 10; V. 24; viii. 16; xxx. g; Jcr. vi, 19 comp. !k. 12; xvi. it. 

""viii, 12. '" Exod. x.'iiv. 12, 

™vii. 8 comp. xxxi. 33 (33). ™xxvi. 4; xliv. ro, 23. 

■" xvii. 18; xsrvii. 3, 8; xxviii. 58; xxxi, 9, 24 

"xxix. 20; XXX. to; xxxi. 26. "*xxxi. 9, 24. 

™ U Kings Kvii, 37; xxii. 13 ; xxiii. 24. 

™Jo5h. i. 8; viii, 34: II Kings x.\ii. 8, 11. 

'" Task. viii. 32 ; / Ksnss ii. 3 ; // Kings xxiii. 25. 
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nE-D;*" the Mosaic authorship is thus indicated by the name; this 
minis identified with the book found in the temple,"* to which also 
the name JT^an noD is given."* A specific law is quoted therefrom.*" 
Its contents are alluded to // Kings xxiii. and there can be no doubt 
that the deuteronomic code (Deut. xii.-xxvi.) is meant; but usually 
they are summed up in the command to worship Jahve alone (the 
leading thought of the introductory speeches in Deut.). In Neh. 
i. 8 f. Deut. iv. 27; XXX. 2, 4, 6, is quoted as Mosaic; hence the 
writer whose language is full of deuteronomic reminiscences, but is 
beginning to show traces of Ezekielian and P phraseology { Wo ! ) , 
had before him our entire Deuteronomy which he recognized as 
Mosaic. Neh. xiii. i quotes a law from Deuteronomy ; ** the code 
is designated as nB'O ^BD. In the same chapter Nehemiah makes war 
'upon intermarriage; Deut. vii. i ff. is not quoted. The minof Neh. 
viii. and x. is clearly the Priest's code; it is called ncannn;"" but 
also nin* rmn'" and D'h^kh min nsD); "" Neh. x. 30 the Jewish com- 
munity obligates itself by oath to obey " the Law of God which was 
given through Moses, the servant of God." What was said of the 
code of Ezra, was soon applied to the Pentateuch in its entirety 
which now consisted of the First Law (E and P) and the Second 
Law (D), together with the historical matter (JE and P) which was 
considered only as introductory to, and concerned with, the life of 
the lawgiver. The Pentateuch was to the Jewish community, in 
the times following Ezra, Mosaic and Divine, 

What was the attitude of the prophets towards the " Mosaic " 
codes? Much has been written on the subject; hence a few words 
will suffice. In a paper entitled " Jeremiah a Protesting Witness 
of the Act of 621," "° I have tried to show that Jeremiah knew the 
contents and introduction of the Josianic law book, but that he 
was a protesting witness. " There was indeed a ' far-reaching con- 
trast between the men of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah.' To the pro- 

'" Josh. viii. 31 ; xxiii. 6; // Kings xiv. 6. "*// Kings xxii f. 

"* Ibid., xxiii. 2, 3, 21. "*// Kings xiv. 6 comp. Deut. xxiv. 16. 

"* xxiii. 4 ff. "' Ezra iii. 2 ; vii. 6. 

'*'Esra vii. 10. '"Neh. viii. 18 comp. ix. 3; x. 29; corap. viii. 8, 

■"Printed in the Proceed, of the American Pkilol. Assoc, 33 (1902), cvi.- 
cviii. 
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phet this act of 621 was a compromise, a sowing among thorns.*' 
The soil should be "broken up entirely.'™ The people of Judah are 
called upon to circumcise the foreskins of their hearts.^' A refor- 
niation in externals will be ineffectual; a moral, spiritual regenera- 
tion is what the people are in need of. The right kind of law is 
one put in one's inward parts, written in the heart."" Such, I main- 
tain, was the attitude of Jeremiah towards the promulgation of the 
deuteronomic code. No wonder that the men of Deuteronomy were 
forced to look around for another sponsor of their undertaking, 
Iluldah the prophetess gave the sanction which a Jeremiah was 
compelled to refuse. "" So the law of Deuteronomy was launched 
without the aid of Jeremiah. His was a different spirit. It was 
reserved for a younger generation to infuse it into the framework 
of the ' secondary ' portions of Deuteronomy. Tt is those chapters 
that constitute what is best in Deuteronomy; there is much in t!iem 
of the language and spirit of the great protesting prophet." The 
Law, so much we have learned through the labors of the Wbll- 
HAUSEN school, was a compromise from its very inception. The 
opposition of the prophets (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah vi., Jere- 
miah) to the sacrificial cult is too weH known to be treated here in 
detail. Their teaching mm was very short, indeed. " Seek jus- 
tice." " Jahve desires kindliness." " He hath told thee, O man, 
what is good : and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? " But 
this simpk law was evidently not practicable at the time of the intro- 
duction of the deuteronomic code. There was much to refonti ; to 
abolish the sacrificial cult was too radical a step and well nigh im- 
possible ; so the law of the single sanctuary was promulgated. And 
when the Jewish community was reconstituted after the exile, there 
was again danger of the extinction of the monotheistic idea; and so 
a wall, in the proper sense of the word, was built around the com- 
munity and a new Law introduced which was destined to preserve 
the Jewi-sh idea for centuries. But while the Law in its entirety 
was now obligatory upon the Jew, while its paragraphs, apparently 



' iv. 3 b. "' iv. 3 a. 

' xxxi. 33. The latter passage is, however, probably secondary. 

'U KiHSS xxii- 14 ff. 



'iv. 4. 
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with equal seriousness, deal with divers concerns, ritual and eccle- 
siastical and political and moral and religious, the real and essential 
part of the Law which it took over from the preaching of the pro- 
phets was never lost sight of; nay, it was that which inspired the 
piety of the Psalmist, of Sirach, of Daniel. And it must not be 
forgotten that some of the laws were ideal from the very beginning, 
the product of souls whose main interest was to alleviate suffering 
and to crush ignoble selfishness. The Law made the Jew; it is 
probably responsible for many of his faults ; but it also created his 
virtues and taught him, by a system of rigorous discipline, to sub- 
ordinate his will to the will of God. The Law indeed was of im- 
mense pedagogical importance ; and it led men unto God. 

Ps. cxix. may be a ^very tedious one for fastidious exegetes."* 
Few of them do it justice. The man who could thus sing of the 
Law must have penetrated to its very core. He loves the Law; it 
is his delight. It is better to him than thousands of gold and silver ; 
he will speak of it before kings and not be ashamed; he rejoices at 
it as one who findeth great spoil ; he will not forget it, though his 
life be constantly in his hand. And so it was with Sirach and Hillel 
and Philo and Jesus. Sirach praises the Law as the embodied 
wisdom of God. " All these things are the book of the covenant of 
the Most High God, even the Law which Moses commanded us for 
a heritage unto the assemblies of Jacob. It maketh wisdom abund- 
ant, as Pishon, and as Tigris in the days of new fruits." ™ " Where 
there is much Torah, there is much life. If thou hast acquired the 
words of the Law, thou hast acquired the life of the world which 
is to come." "" " For Philo the Law is the greatest miracle of 
God on earth, an image of the eternal order of the cosmos, incom- 
parably better than all other laws of the world. All other laws and 
constitutions were doomed to an end: 'but his (Moses's) laws are 
firm, immoveable, unshaken, sealed as it were with nature's own 
seal, and they have remained in force from the time in which they 
were written to this day. And there is hope that they will remain 
immortal into all coming time — as long as sun and moon and the 
entire heavens and the world abide. For though the people have 

'"Duhm, for example; how different is the estimate of Zunz iGotlesdienst- 
liche yortrage,' 37) ! "' xxiv. 23 f. ™ Abol. ii. 8. 
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experienced very great cVianges in fortune and misfortune, nothing, 
not even the least of the laws, was changed.""" Bousset also 
quotes from JosEPHUS: " And even though we might lie robbed of 
riches and our cities and of other goods, there remains to us our 
imniortai Law." "And did not Jesus, although he, inwardly frted 
from the fetters of the Law, removed religion out of tlie sphere 
of legalism, indignantly repudiate the opinion that he meant to 
destroy the Law and. in laiig^uage which directly reminds us of 
Philo's words, give expression to his conviction of the eternal dura- 
tion of the Law?"™ It is needless to multiply examples from 
rabbinical literature which extoll the merits of the Law. or treat of 
its eternity."" I rnay be permitted to refer to Schechter's articles 
in the JQR-, 8,™ Much has been said by Christian scholars about 
the evils of legalism; Bousset is, from a Christian point of view, 
not unfair; he recognizes Uie dangers incident to legalism which 
are. for that matter, those of all ecclesiastical piety and morality, but 
he finds much to commend. Much has been done by Jewish scholars 
to set legalism in its right light and to have it judged from the right 
perspective. The rabbis certainly took upon themselves the yoke 
of the Law and the commandments™ with gladness,** And, while 
the rabbis insisted upon obedience to the lighter as well as to the 
heavier matters of the Law,'" the distinction certainly did not escape 
them. Hillel sums up the Law in the words: "Do not do unto 
others what you would not have them do unto you "; all the rest 
is a mere commentary on this central injunction."° 

The Pauline movement for the abrogation of the Law did not 
affect Palestinian Judaism to any large extent. It was an excellent 



■" Bousset, 83. 

""Mat. V. t8; Lvhc xvi. 17. Bousset, ibid. Sec, however, on Mdt, v, I? ff- 
Merx, Das Evanselium Maltliaeus nach der syrischcn . . . PaUmfsest-band- 
sihrifl, igo2, 72 ff, 

™Tlie abrogation, of the Law is placed in Messianic times, JirUl mSD' 
N3S Tnr5 Nidd, 61 b. 

™See above. "Tll^ei mm SlU. 

"* See F. Perlcs, Bousset's EfUgion des JudeyUums, T903, 43 f. 

*" Abot ii. I. 

'^Sabbat 31 a. Similar sajings by Akilia and Ben Azzai have been men- 
tioned above. 
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help in the preaching of the Gospel on the part of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles."' But Judaism was not much disturbed. The Law 
was and proved the element in which alone, at least for the follow- 
ing two millennia, the Jewish idea could safely live. The Mishna 
emphatically asserts the Divine origin of the Law and excludes from 
membership in the Jewish communion those who hold contrary 
opinions.™ 

On the theory of oral tradition we have a paper by Dr. G. 
Deutsch.™ Suffice it to say for our present purposes that the 
" tradition of the elders " and the interpretation of rabbis were 
invested with equal authority as the written Law itself.™ The 
authority of the traditional law was communicated to its codification, 
the Mishna and Talmud. The revolt of the Karaites "" did not 
lead to a diminution of the authority of the Talmud among the 
Rabbanites, i. e., the bulk of the Jews. 

And accordingly, Maimuni, with absolute firmness, formulates 
his two articles dealing with the law. He aims at the Christians ; he 
aims at the Mohammedans ; he aims at the Karaites. Every word 
in the Pentateuch is Divine ; narrative and law equally authoritative 
and important ; the name of the concubine of Eliphaz "' as well as 
the Unity of God. He has the support of the rabbis."' He is 
equally firm about the Divine origin of the traditional interpreta- 
tion. It is quite clear that, where a book becomes authoritative,- 
there must be an equally authoritative interpretation. His views 
in detail may be found in his introduction to his commentary on the 
Mishna "' to which indeed he refers the reader. And, consistently, 
the same authority was given his code as well as the later codes and 
glosses. Thus, all the laws, written as well as traditional, are immu- 
table, eternal. But it is just as certain that, although, as Maimuni 
clearly says, so far as the practical life of the Jew is concerned, no 
difference must be made between kernel ™ and husk,"' a difference 
was felt to exist between them ; Jewish piety was fed, even in the 

""See Hamack, Die Mission und AusbreituHg des Christentums, 1902, book 
i., ch. V, '^Smhedr. x. i. ™ VB., 1897 (Conference of 1896), 129 ff. 

"* For the beginning, and the testimony of Josephus see Schurer, II, 390. 
*"Gratz, V, 2, chapter vii. ^ Gen. xxxvi. 12. '^Sanhedr. 99 a. 

"'Pococke, I ff. ""a^- "Tirp- 
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centuries of an unniitigfated legalism, from tlie kernel and not £roin 
the husk. And that kernel, that essence of Judaism, was: to love 
God with the whole heart and the whole soul and the whole power 
and to do His will with a perfect h«art. 

(S) Man is responsible to God, the Searchek of the human 
HEART AND THE RiGHTEOtJS JuDCEj JOR ALL HlS THOUGHTS AND 
deeds; but he who confesses his sins and TL'JINS AWAV FSOM HIS 

evil ways and truly repents is lovingly forgiven by the 
Divine Father. 

Corresponds to Maimuni's tenth (Providence)'" and eleventh 
(Retribntion)'™ articles. Tiie idea of Divine Providence is brought 
oiit {in the formulation as adopted above) by the words " Searcher 
of the human heart ";^ that of Divine Retribution by the epithet 
"Righteous Judge,"™ Responsibility ("man is responsible") im- 
plies the freedom of will.'" We incorporate in our eighth article 
the correlate of Divine Justice — Divine Forgiveness. In view o£ 
the importance attached to Atonement in the system of Judaism- — 
witness the institution of the Day of Atonement — its omission from 
Maimuni's Creed"* is a grave error. That God takes cognizance 
of human affairs and requites every man according to his doings 
are two familiar biblical thoug-hts. Gunkel'" has his doubts as 
to whether the ancient Hebrews endowed Jahvc with the attribute 
of Omniscience. Perhaps he is right. For Gunkel has in mind the 
oldest Hebrew narrator of the Paradise story, not the Jahvistic writer. 
But we need not go down into late Jewish or rabbinic times'" to find 

="Kn'n«ij aanT \a apKr'i rnirfeK hokw ^nno' 10 'Twr '^sm nastr 

"" firretn. xvii. lo and elsewhere. "^ Ps. vii. 12 and elsewhere. 

""The fifth article in the Creed q£ Crescas : Schechter, JQR., 1 (18B9), 117; 
Bernfeld, 473. 

"°.\nd, for that matter, from any of the other Creeds drawn up afWr 
Mainiuni; Crescas places the doctrine of Divine Mercy lo ihc Penitent amorg 
those " which are expressed by certain religious ceremonies" (Schechter, ihid., 
1181 'n 11K. Vienna edition, &3 b E.), but keeps it out of his six "funda- 
mental beliefs." ""On Genes, in. 8-13. 

"'See Rashi On Gtucs. iii. 9; iv. 9; xi. 5; xviii. 21 ; Numb. itxu. g and 
sources. 
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out the Jewish position on the subject ; for the Bible brings us face 
to face with it in innumerable passages. Jerem. xxxii. ig™ is 
selected by Maimuni as the most appropriate biblical quotation 
for his tenth article. " Great in council, and mighty in deed : whose 
eyes are open ™ upon all the ways of the sons of men ; to give every- 
one according to his ways, and according to the fruit of his doings." 
"The heart is deceitful*" above all things . . . who can know it? 
I the Lord who search the heart and test the reins (inward im- 
pulses), to give every man according to his ways, according to the 
fruit of his doings," ™ " And render unto every man according to 
all his ways, whose heart Thou knowest: for Thou, even Thou only, 
knowest the hearts of all the children of men." ™ " Jahve," says a 
psalm which jiow figures as the Song of Hannah, " is a God of 
knowledge ; ™ a God who appraises *" men's deeds." ™ Comp. 
Prov. xxi. 2=ixvi. 2 (with variations) and especially xxiv. 12 : " He 
who weighs hearts, does He not perceive? He who observes thy 
soul, does He not know? and will He not requite every man accord- 
ing to his deed?"™ "O Jahve," sings the Psalmist, "Thou 
searchest me through and knowest me; Thou knowest my down- 
sitting and mine uprising ; Thou understandest my thought afar off ; 
Thou provest my going and my lying down, and art acquainted 
with all my ways ; for there is not a word on my tongue, but Thou 
already knowest it all, O Jahve."™ "Jahve looks down from 
heaven. He sees all mankind. From His dwelling-place He be- 
holds ( nu{?n ! ) all the inhabitants of the earth ; He who has fash- 
ioned the hearts of them all, who considers all their deeds." '" To 
the Psalmist, the wicked who trample God's people or who live in 

™From Jeremiah's prayer which is full of deuteronomic phraseology and 
apparently from the pen of some deuteronoraistk writer. 

"" See Job xiv. 3 a; observe the synonymous phrase in the second half. 

'"LXX: deep. '"Jerem. xvii. 9 f, '^ ! Kings viii. 39; deuteronomistic, 

** All-knowing; so Briggs quoted in H. P. Smith's commentary ad locum; 
but though the rendering is undoubtedly correct, we need not fall back upon 
the so-called " amplificative plurai." 

™Sd read with LXX. ""/ Sam. ii. 3. 

™ ■' ' Heart ' and ' soul ' here ' inward being,' or, ' thought,' " Toy ad locum. 

'** Ps. cxxxix 1-4; the translation is that of Wellhausen-Furness ; see also 
verse 23. '"Pj. xxxiii. 13-15; the translation as above. 
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ease and comfort despite their deeds of violence seem to deny the 
Divine Omniscience. " They say : Jah sees it not, the God of Jacob 
notes it not. Be discerning, ye dullards among the people! Ye 
fools, when will ye get understanding? He who devised the ear, 
must He not hear? or He who formed the eye, must He not see? . . . 
Jahve knows that the devices of men are but emptiness." "" " And 
they (the wicked) say: How should God know it! or is there any 
knowledge in the Most High?""" Eliphaz represents Job as a 
douhter in Providence. " Is not God in the hight of heaven? and 
behold the topmost stars, how high they are ! Therefore thou say- 
est. What dotli God know? can He judge through the thick dark- 
ness? thick clouds are a covering to Him, that He seeth not. eic.''' ™ 
Elihu emphatically asserts the Diviin; Omniscience especially with 
regurd to the punishment of the wicked. " For His eyes are upon 
the %vays of a man, and He seeth all his steps. There is no darkness, 
nor deep darkness, where the workers of iniquity may hide them- 
selves."™ The denials of Divine Omniscience to which the biblical 
writers allude are to be taken in a practical, not In a theoretical 
sense.'"" Yet. the fact that such questions are at all framed by the 
Psalmists or the author of Job shows that the religious thinkers of 
the day have become conscious of the thought of the Divine Omnis- 
cience upon which rests the doctrine of Retribution, Tiie two 
together constitute the dogma of the Divine government of the 
world or of Providence which we may thus recog"nize as a living, 
conscious element in the religion of Early Judaism. The biblical 
term expressive of God's providential dealing with the world, man- 
kind or the individual man is the verb i^t.'" Another figure from 



^Ps. xciv. 7-9, It; the translation as above. 

"'Pj. Ixxiii. Ill Diihni tak.es as the subiect of the introductory verb; ibe 
great mass of the people; are we perhaps to read: TDKl.""and T said" I. the 
Psalmist, whose foot airaost slipped (verse 2), 1. e., who almost lost faith in 
the Divine governmEiit of the world, t. e., in Providence (see Job. iv. 4) ? 

'"Jvb xxii. 12 ff. '"Job sxxiv. 2L f. 

"'"Compare our remarks abovc with reference to "the fool who sa^'s. There 
is no God" and Friedlander, loc cil., 482 f. 

"^ 13f (opposite rtDK') means to remcmher persons or their nets to their 
advantage or disadvantage (e. g,. Gen. xl. 14, 2j; / Sam. xxv. 31; // Sam. 
xix. 30; Deul. kkv. 1?) ; similarly with God as- subject, in either sense (/ Sam. 
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commercial language is the recording in writing.*" Hence the Book 
of Record (Remembrance)™ in which are entered those who fear 
God.™ Such books of record are opened when God sits as Judge.™ 
Like -UT. ipB is used of God's providential activity. " O Jahve, 
Thou knowest," prays Jeremiah, " remember m€, and visit me." ™ 
And Job longs for the moment when God would recognize, or jus- 
tify, him, remember him,™ 

The book of Job presupposes the belief in Individual retribution 
as the orthodox doctrine and an unquestioned dogma. " Sin leads 
to suffering; and conversely all suffering presupposes sin," was the 
acknowledged teaching, inherited from the fathers.™ " We have 
heard it," '"* says EHphaz, " so it is." "'' That sin calls for suffering 
and that piety is rewarded is indeed an old and general belief. But 
the doctrine of individual responsibility and individual retribution 
did not arise in Israel before exilic times. The Decalogue teaches 
that Jahve " visits the sin of the fathers upon the children, upon 
the third and upon the fourth generation, and shews mercy unto a 
thousand generations.""" This doctrine of communal retribution 
accords with the primitive conception of the community as a moral 
person. The pre-exilic prophets themselves view the nation as one, 
one in all its members, one in all its history, " Upon the ruins of 
the nation the individual became aware of his existence. He ques- 
tioned the Divine justice according to which ' the fathers had eaten 
sour grapes, and the children's teeth were set on edge.' "' The situ- 
ation was met with singular courage and boldness by the prophet of 

i. 11; Neh. vi. 14; comp. Gen. viii. i; Ps. Ixxxviii.). Thus God remembers 
sins (Ps. ixxix. 8 ; elsewhere — e. g., Ps. xc. 8 — He is said to place them before 
His eyes; or to keep them (Ps. cxxx. 3) sealed up in a bag (Job xiv. 17; as 
one keeps valuables; the figure is borrowed from commercial language). But 
He also remembers affection (Jerem. ii. 2) or devotion (Ps. cxxxii. i). 

™ am and synonyms, Jerem. xvii. 1; Job xiii. 26; the opposite isnno"to 
wipe out " Ps. li. 11 ; Neh. xiii. 14 ; lar is clearly a synonym of 3X13, 

'^ in3T 1BD. 

'"Mai. iii. 16. Hence also the Book of the Living or of Life; see the writer's 
article on the " Book of Life," Jewish Encycl., vol. iii. '''Dan. vii. 10. 

'^ Jerem. xv. 15. ""Job. xiv. 13. •" Job. viii. 8 ff.; xv. 18 i 

"* So point with LXX and the Syriac version. "" Ibid., v. 27. 

"^' Exod. XX. 5 f, "^ Jerem. xxxi. 28 (29) ; Ezek. xviii. 2. 
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the exile, Ezekiel, who formulated the doctrine of individual respon- 
sibility and individual retribution. 'The soul that sirmeth, it alorn; 
shall die: the son is not responsibie for the sins of the father, nor 
the father for the iniquity of the son; the righteousness, of the right- 
eous shall save hihi alone, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
fall upon his head alone.'"'" It is obvious that Jcrem. xxxi, 28 
(29) f. is spurious. In Deut. vii. 9 £. we have a compromise between 
the old and the new: God's covenant of grace extends unto a thou- 
sand generations, but " He repays them that hate Him to their face." 
1. e., in their own persons and during' their lifetime.'" " Behold, 
the righteous are recompensed during their life, on earth: how much 
more the wicked and the sinner!""* Such is the firm helief to 
which the post-exilic writers cling. Yet not a few of them were 
sorely puzzled by the welfare of the wicked. Asaph reproves him- 
self for the doubts into which he had almost lapsed. He comforts 
himself with the thought that fellowship with God is the only real 
good, which the godly man alone possesses. " Whom have I to 
care for in heaven? and possessing Thee, I have pleasure in nothing 
upon earth. As for me, to be near to God is mv happiness."'" 
And the sufferings of the righteous were quite as perplexing. The 
answer which the religious minds gave to their doubts — for belief 
in the Divine justice, nay, in God himself was at stake^ — consisted 
either in referring to the innate sinfulness of man '" or by enun- 
ciating the doctrine that siiffering: serves a disciplinary, educational 
purpose."" They cling to the hope that, where a righteous man is 
suffering, 3 turn will come during his lifetime. " For though a 
righteous man fall seven times, he will rise again.""' His latter 
end will be greater than his beginning, his future more glorious 
than his past."* Thus piety conquers all doubts which experience 



'" Bsek. xviii. 20. From the writer's lecture oti "The Central Thought of 
Book of Job" printed among the papers presented at the 1901 siimmer Bession 
of thcJi-ivbh Chautauqua. Philadelphia, itjoz, 56-70, 

"'See also Esfk. xiv. 12 ff. (contrast C^u. .win. 2j ff.). "" Pi-ot/, xi. 31. 

"'Ps. Ixxiii. 25, 28. '"Job. iv. 17 ff . I xv. 14 fT. ; xxv. 4 ff. 

'" Prov. iii. 11 f. ; Jub v. 17 ff. : xxxiii. 14 fT. where the tliought is developea 
that suffering is one of the m«ns by which God reveal.-i Himself to man, that 
is. the righteous man, in order to save his life by inducing him to psnitent siili- 
mission and prayer. *" Prov- xkiv. 16, '"Jvb, Vlii. ?. 
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only too frequently sug:gests. The doctrine of earthly retribution 
is taug'ht in Proverbs, in the Psalms, by Eliphaz and Bildad and 
Zophar and Elihu. It was reserved for the few deeper thinkers — 
tile writer of Ps. xlix.,"^ Job,"^ to transcend it. " It is in order to 
prove that a man may die a leper, and yet be an innocent man, that 
tlie book of Job was written." Conscience,'^' that is, a man's opinion 
of his own moral character which condemns bnt also gives the appro- 
bation or recognition which others deny him, here — for the first 
time, as far as we know — asserts itself. " In his struggle with an 
unsympathetic world. Job is thrown upon his own little world; un- 
able to obtain justification from his human friends or from God, 
he listens witli concentrated attention to the voice within hira, which 
says: Thou art right.'' "Job's insistence on his right estranges 
him, indeed, from God: but it is this stubborn defense of his inno- 
cence that throws him back into the arms of God. ' Even now my 
witness is in heaven, and He who is aware™ of my innocence on 
hig^h.'™ To the witness witliin him is joined the Witness on high. 
But what if Job die before God's lamp is kindled anew in his tent? 
The problem centers about death, or about the destiny of man. 
The thought of meeting God, of seeing His face in a hereafter, is 
first "* put forth tentatively, as a mere possibility, a pious wish. 
The hope of man, as the belief in a future life is characteristically 
called, cannot he realized. But the thought is resumed again in 
ch. xix. This time it is expressed more emphatically, more seri- 
ouslyj in bolder language. Job pathetically implores his friends; 
'Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O my friends; for the hand 
of God hath touched me. Why do ye persecute me as God ? ' "" But 
his friends remain mute. There is no sympathy to be had from 
them. So he will carry the knowledge of his innocence to the grave. 
His conscience will die with him. There will be no vindication 

■"Perhaps also the author of Ps. Ix.-siii, ; sec Duhm. 

"^See Duhm on ch. xix. and the writer's lecture on "The Central Thought 
of the Book of Job" referred to above^t was prepar-ed March, 1897, 

""The Hebrew says "heart" (Job xxviL 6"); the Greek translation uses 
the verb (™ ai-'-f^n i./itsvr'^, '1 am not conscious') corresponding to the 
noun ' conscience ' ( mveldwi ) ; see also the Greek of ix. 35. 

■"Vulgate: consdus. '"Joh xvi. 19- "" Ch. xiv. "^ Verse 21 f. 

IS 
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when once he is g'Oiie. There will be none to inscribe upon his 
tombstone the words : Here rests a pious man, although he died a 
leper. ' So my blood will be innocently shed.' ' Oh,' Job prays, 
' let not a drop of it be covered by the earth; but let its cry go on 
unchecked until it reach some place where it may be heard; let it 
find an avenger somewhere.'"* ' Surely I know/ exclaims the suf- 
ferer, ' that niy avenger liveth, and upon my grave He will rise to 
testify, He who is even now my Witness in heaven. And when this 
my skin will have been worn away, and my flesh destroyed, I shall 
see Godj receive His justification, His recognition, I, myself, with 
mine own eye, in my own person,"" The belief in. a future Hfe, 
or the personal realization of God's love in a hereafter, is now enun- 
ciated as a firm conviction." "" The development of the dogma of 
a future life will be discussed below under Eschatology. For our 
present purposes it is sufficient to show how the dogma of individual 
retribution was re-formulated by the deeper thinkers of the. Jewish 
community: not here on earth, but in heaven, not in this world, but 
in the world which is to come, is adequate, just retribution to be 
looked forward to. And we shall see that in its new form the dogma 
of retribution took firm roots in the consciousness of Judaism. In 
a conscious contrast to the scepticism of Ecclesiastes^the future 
life is doubted :™ nor is much faith had in retribution — the Epi- 
log^ue "" re-affirms the Jewish position : " For God shall bring every 
creature (?) into judgment concerning (?) any secret thought, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil." 

Human responsitility implies freedom of action, free will. The 
call to repentance on the part of the prophets is rooted in the con- 
viction that sin originates in the wiH of man. " Return ye (laic !), 
and turn yourselves from al! your transgressions ; so they shall not 
be a stumbling-block of iniquity unto you. Cast away from you all 
your transgressions, wherein ye have transgressed; and make you 



■X.VU It 



' xix. 25 ff. 



""From the writer's lecture. 



"' Eccl. iii. 21; the present pointing testifies to tlie hold the dogma had on 
th« Jadaiam of Masoretic times. 

"° Most probably spurious. Quite plausible is N. Krochmars opinion accord- 
ing to which Eccl. xii. g fT. was iiUended as the conclusion of the third 
section of the canon; see IDin *3133 miO. cti. xi.. §8. 
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a new heart and a new spirit : for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? 
For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord 
Jahve : wherefore turn yourselves, and live." *" "I call heaven and 
earth to witness against you this day," says the Lawgiver, " that I 
have set before thee life and death, the blessing and the curse : there- 
fore choose (mnai!) life, that thou mayest live!'"** On the other 
hand, the Bible teaches that "a man's steps are ordered by God."™ 
" O Lord," thus runs a prayer in the book of Jeremiah,™ " I know 
that the way of man is not in himself ; it is not in the power of man 
to direct his steps." " The doctrines of man's freedom and of the 
foreknowledge of God do not appear to conflict. 

The mercifulness of God is insisted on quite as much as the 
Divine justice. " This fundamental thought of Hosea, that the rela- 
tion between Jahve and Israel is a relation of love and of such duties 
as flow from love, gives his whole teaching a very different color 
from that of Amos. Amos, as we saw, begins by looking on Jahve 
as the Creator and God of the universe, who dispenses the lot of 
all nations and vindicates the laws of universal righteousness over 
the whole earth; and, when he proceeds to concentrate attention 
on his people, the prophet still keeps the larger point of view before 
the mind of his hearers, and treats the sin and judgment of Israel as 
a particular case under the general laws of Divine government, com- 
plicated by the circumstance that Jahve knows Israel and has per- 
sonal communications with it in which no other nation shares. 
Hosea has no such universal starting-point; he deals with the sub- 
ject not from the outside inwards but from the heart outwards. 
Jahve's love to his own is the deepest thing in his religion, and 
every problem of faith centres in it. To both prophets the distinc- 
tion which we are wont to draw between religious and moral duties 
is unknown; yet it would not be unfair to say in modern language 
that Amos bases religion on morality, while Hosea deduces morality 
from religion. The two men are types of a contrast which runs 
through the whole history of religious thought and life down to 
our own days. The religious world has always been divided into 

"'Esek. xviii. 30 ff. '" Deul. xxx. 19. '" Prov. xx. 24. 

"" X. 23. "' Read pni ^l^^. 
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men who look at the qiiestimis of faith from the standpoint of uni- 
versal ethics, and men by wliom moral truths are habitually ap- 
proached from a personal sense of the grace of God. Too frequently 
this diversity of standpoint has led to an antagonism of parties in 
the Church. Men of the type of Amos are condemned as rational- 
ists and cold moderates ; or, on the other hand, the school of Hosea 
are looked upon as enthusiasts and unpractical mystics. But Jahve 
chose his prophets from men of both types, and preached the same 
lesson in Israel through both." ™ While therefore the individual 
teachers in the Bible, in accordance with their particular bent of 
mind, emphasize either the Divine justice or the Divine love, the 
biblical teaching in its sum total is equally concerned with both. 
" Jahve, Jahve," thus it is proclaimed to Moses in a theophany, "a 
God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous 
in mercy and tnith ; keeping; mercy unto a thousand generations. 
forgiving- iniquity and transgression of sin : and that will by no 
means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon tlie 
children, and upon the children's children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation." "° " Let the wicked man forsake his way. 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
Jahve, and He will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for He 
will abundantly pardon.""" The temple which Solomon builds if 
to be a. house of prayer for the forgiveness of sins."' The Law 
provides in the sacrificial cult means of atonement.*" The levitical 
system of atonement culminates in the Day of Atonement. " In 
the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye shall afflict 
your souls, and shall do no manner of work, the homeborn, or the 
stranger that sojourneth among you : for on this day shall atonement 
be made for you, to cleanse you : from all your sins shall ye be clean 
before Jahve." '" " Have mercy upon me, O God," prays the 
Psalmist. " according to Tliy lovingkindness ; according to the multi- 
tude of Thy tender mercies blot out my transgression.'"*' "O 



*" Robertson Smith, Praf'hets, 1895, 163 t '" Exad. xx.tiv. 6 f. 

'* Isai. Iv. 7. '" / Ki»gs viii. 30 ff. 

'"On the function of atonement pTirnitively ascribed to all sacnfi-ce an<i on 
the doctrine of substitution see Roberlsoii Smith, Religion of the S^miUs. 2ii 
edition. 237. 421, "" Levtl, xvi. gg f ***Ps. li. 3. 
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Israel, hope in Jahve ; for with Jahve there is mercy, and with Hini 
is plenteous redemption."™ And numerous other passages. 

The account which Josephus gives of the dogmatic differences 
of Pharisees and Sadducees touches, in part, the doctrines con- 
cerning Providence and Free Will. The Sadducees " disbelieve in 
Fate altogether and place God outside the possibility of doing or 
foreordaining ought that is evil. They say that it is in the power 
of man to choose between the good and the evil and to do the one 
or the other according as it pleases him." "They deny that Fate 
exists ; human actions, they maintain, do not come to pass through 
it. On the contrary, they ascribe everything to ourselves who are 
the authors of our good fortune, just as our misfortune comes to 
pass through our own imprudence." On the other hand, the Phari- 
sees teach " that everything is dependent upon Fate and God, and 
that, while the doing of good and the refraining therefrom are 
largely in our own hands, there is nevertheless obtained in every 
human action assistance from Fate." " They maintain that every- 
thing is accomplished by Fate. Yet the human will is not deprived 
of its own activity, inasmuch as it has pleased the Deity that there 
should be a mixture and that to the decree of Fate there should be 
joined the will of man, whether for virtue or evil." " They say 
that certain things, but not all things, are the work of Fate ; certain 
things are left to man himself, whether they should happen or not." 
Schiirer '" h^s succeeded in divesting the account of Josephus of 
the strange expressions borrowed from the Greek philosophy of 
the day. The Pharisaic doctrine is on a Hne with the biblical 
thoughts referred to above. The official teachers of the Jewish reli- 
gion have become conscious of the antinomy between the two doc- 
trines of an Omniscient and Omnipotent God and of a Free Will. 
They, however, resolutely adhere to both. " Everything is fore- 
known ('IBV), but freedom is given," thus teaches Akiba.'" Both 
are fundamental thoughts in Judaism. The Sadducee with his abso- 
lutely free will and the fatalist Essene are heretics. Over against 
the latter, human responsibility is emphasized ; with reference to the 
former, Divine Providence is never lost sight of. " Consider three 

"Fj. cxxx. 7. '"11, 392 ff. "'Aboi. iii. 15. 
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things and thou wilt not fall into the hands of transgression: know 
what is above thee — a Seeing Eye, and a Hearing Ear. and all thy 
deeds written in a book.""' The T3aok of Record is met with again 
and again in Targum. Talmud. Prayer Book."" " Thou art to ren- 
der an account to God '"" is a frequent phrase."' New Year is the 
annual day of judgment,™ when all creatures pass in review before 
the searching e}'e of Omniscience."' In the Prayer Book, the day 
is designated as the "Day of Remembrance,'"" 1*. c, the day upon 
■which God orders His providential gove-rnnient of the world, 
"Thou rememborest (nairl the deeds of eternity and visitest (ipia) 
all creatures of the earliest timeS;. before Thee all the hidden things 
are revealed and the multitude of secrets which are from the be- 
ginning. There is no forgetfniness before Thy throne of glory, 
nor is anything hidden before Thine eyes. Thou remeinberest all 
the deeds, nor any thoughts ( ?) concealed from Thee ; everything 
is revealed and known before Thee, O Lord, our God, who watchest 
(nsiu)"" and lookest to the end of all generations; for Thou bring- 
est the decree of remembrance, that every spirit and soul be visited, 
that many deeds be remembered, and the multitude of (humanj 
beings without number . . . For the memory of every thought ( ?) 
cometb before Tbee, the deeds of a man and his visitation and the 
doings of the steps of a man, the thoughts of men and their devices, 
etc."™ According to Rabbi Jose, God judges man evcr>' day; 
according to Rabbi Judah. every hour."' The Divine Providence 
extends to the tuhnithic of human life. " Xo man strikes his finger 
below unless they so decree abovo.""" Yet "everything comes to 
pass by the hand of Heaven, except the fear of Heaven." "* On the 

"^Ahot. ii. i; see iii. 16. 

*"S,ee articles "Book of Life" and '* Amneraenl, Day of," In the Jeivish 



UK 



pn Dv. 



Mncyrl, '"jnK'ni jn [IT^ Tnr nriN "'£. g.. Abol iii. I, 

"Rut ha-sanah i. 2; see Targum Job i. 6. 

"* in3?rT DT comp. Lcvit. xsiii. 24.. 

•"Comp. Prov. xv. 3 and especially Abot iii. 15 quoted above. 

'"From the Additional of New Year's Day, 

•"J?oj ha-janQJi 16 aj T^sefta i. 13. On judgment after death and the day 
of iiidgment see under Eschatology. ""Hull. 7 ('. 

"" Brak, 33 6 and parallels; both opinions are given in the nams ai Ralibi 
Hanina. 
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other hand, " when a man enters to defile himself, they open for 
him the door ; but when a man enters to purify himself, they assist 
him." ~ 

Rabbinic Judaism is equally conscious of the antinomy between 
the Divine Justice and the Divine Mercy (Love). The same Akiba 
teaches: "The world is judged in grace (ntsa), yet everything is 
according to the multitude of (good) deeds.™ The dread of the 
Stem Judge is, indeed, alive in Judaism. " Know before whom 
thou art to render account : before the King of the kings of kings, 
the Holy 0ne, blessed be He." " Bousset *" quotes from the 
Slavonian Enoch:'" " As it is dreadful and perilous to stand before 
the face of an earthly king, how much the more is it terrible and 
perilous to stand before the face of the Heavenly King who rules 
over the living and the dead." And quite apposite are his two 
quotations from rabbinic literature. The following is put into the 
mouth of the dying Johanan ben Zakkai. " If they brought me 
before a king whose anger, when he is angry, is not an everlasting 
anger . . . , I should nevertheless weep ; now that they bring me 
before the King of kings . . . whose anger, when He is angry, is 
an everlasting anger . . . and there are before me two ways, the 
one to the garden of Eden, the other to Gehinnom, and I do not 
know upon which they lead me, should I not weep ? " "" " Woe 
unto us because of the day of judgment, woe unto us because of the 
day of reproof! If before Joseph who was only flesh and blood 
his brothers could not hold their own when he called them to ac- 
count; how shall flesh and blood be able to stand before the Holy 
One, blessed be He, who is at once Judge and PlaintifiF and sitteth 
upon the throne of justice to judge every man ? " *" To acknowledge 

"'Sabb. 104 a and parallels.— p. Peak 16 b the question is askert, Do men 
fence up fences and open up breaches ? And the answer is : When a man 
keeps himself from sin three times, God henceforth will keep him, that is, as 
Frankel explains, when a man has, by an effort of the will, habituated himself 
to abstention, it will require less effort or none at all for him to keep away 
from sin in the future ; see Maimuni, nsitrn vi. 5. 

"^Abot iii. 15. See the commentaries for another reading. 

"Abot iii. I ; see ibid., iv. 22. "■ P. 288. "" xxxix. 8. 

"Brak. 28 b. ""Genes, rabb., c, 93- 
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the Divine justice even where it is difficult to reconcile the facts 
with it, is a religious duty™ Of the truly pious the rabhis say that 
they never murmur against God's deahngs,™ Job's well-nigh blas- 
phemous reproaches are censured,™ The Mishnah ™ discusses the 
question whether Job served God from motives of loveCnniND) ; it 
decides, in favor of Job. "Know before whom thou art laboring; 
and thy Employer is trustworthy to pay the wages of the labor." "" 
Yet " be not as the servants who serve their master for the sake of 
the reward: but be as the servants who serve their master without 
the expectation of reward.""' The rabbis ponder over-the problem 
of the suffering of the righteous.'" Bousset's remark that "no 
Jewish pious teacher did or could utter St, Paul's proud word that 
the pious man glories in his tribulations (Romans v. 3)"^' is easily 
disproved.'" The very term " chastisements of love " ™ is char- 
acteristic. In the passage quoted by Perles" the pious are said to 
act from motives of love and to rejoice in their tribulations."" 

But over against the Divine Justice "" the Divine Mercy " is never 
forgotten. " If I create the world to be governed by mercy, its 
sinners will be many; if I govern it by justice alone, how wiJl it 
abide? So I will govern it by both: would then that it may 
abide!" *" Significant is the passage from p. Makk. 31 c/.™ " Hunmn 
wisdom, when askedj 'What shall be done with the sinner?', re- 
jilieth, ' Evil pursuetli sinners.' "" Prophecy replies to the same ques- 
tion : 'The soul that sinneth, it shall die."" The Law: 'Let bin 
bring a giiilt-offering, and the priest shall atone for him.'™ God: 
Let him repent, and he will be atoned for ; "" for it is written : ' Good 



""fnn PITS 'Abod. xarah i8 a and in the Prayer Book. 

•"£. g.. Baba batra 15 b. "^ Ibid-, 16 ab. "^ Sot ah v. s. 

"^ Abot ii, 14 ; see ibid,, r6 where note the addition : " And know the reward 
which is foT the righteous in the world to come." 

"'ibid., i, 3. "" -b ini i?nS e. g., Broh. 7 a. " P. 35^ i- 

"* See Pcrles, loc cit., 26 f. Bousset's rejoinder in his Volksfrommigkeil und 
SchriftgeUhrteiilum, 1903, 12, fodtnot'e, is weak. 

"• innK 'I'C tniD' Brak. 5 a. "'From Sabb. 88 b and parallels. 

""■jniD'3 I'nat-i fiinMs jTsir- "•jnn mo- 

•^ D'Dmn mo- "'■ Genes, rabb. c 12, 

"Quoted by Dr. Kohler in the article " Atonement" in the fewuk Encyd. 
"Prav. xiii, ai. '*' Esek. xviii. 4, "^ Levit, i- 4. ■"niiDrTl naim TXZ'T. 
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and upright is the Lord : therefore will He teach sinners in the way 
(of repentance).' ""' The liturgy of the Day of Atonement teaches 
the fundamental doctrine of the forgiveness of sins which comes to 
those who truly repent. In the Closing Prayer " we read : " Thou 
puttest forth Thy hand to transgressors, and Thy right hand is 
stretched out to receive the repentant. Thou knowest that our end 
is to be food for the worm ; therefore dost Thou make plentiful our 
forgiveness. According to Thy great mercy, have mercy upon us ; 
for Thou desirest not the destruction of the world, but art a God of 
forgiveness, gracious and compassionate, long-suffering, plentiful in 
mercy and abundant in doing good ; Thou hast pleasure in the repent- 
ance of the wicked, and Thou desirest not their death." On the 
subject of vicarious atonement see Dr. K. Kohleb's article. Rab- 
binic theology is certainly not favorable to it. " Happy are ye, 
Israelites," exclaims Akiba. " Before whom do you cleanse your- 
selves, and who cleanses you ? Your Father in heaven ! " "* By a 
play on the word npo,™ Akiba furthermore brings out the idea that 
" as the fountain of water purifies the unclean, so does God purify 
Israel."™ "This doctrine," says Kohler, "which does away with 
all mediatorship of either saint, high-priest or savior, became the 
leading idea of the Jewish Atonement." We ignore a large part 
of the rabbinic teaching if we say with Bousset "" that " the founda- 
tion of Jewish piety is nevertheless the conviction of the disinter- 
ested, impartial justice of the Omnipotent God which pronounces 
judgment upon every man in accordance with his deeds. The grace 
and goodness of God is never the foundation of the religion, but a 
mere supplement or annex, a last resort, of which, however, the 
pious man is never quite certain." It may be conceded that Juda- 
ism is very jealous of its doctrine of retribution. It remembers 
indeed that a world governed according to mercy will produce sin- 
ners. The history of the Church proves that, where the doctrine 
of grace was emphasized in a one-sided manner, morality was re- 

"" Ps. XXV. 8. See for further rabbinic illustrations of the doctrine of atone- 
ment Dr. KoWer's article referred to and the writer's article " Atonement, 
Day of " in the same publication. ™ Referred to above. 

"' loma viii, 9. ** Jerem. xiv. 8 : " hope " or " founWin." 

'"loma viii. 9. ^ P. 366. 
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laxed.'" But Judaism equally teaches that a world governed by 
strict justice alone cannot subsist. Justice and Grace — both are 
fundamental conceptions in Judaism. It may be said that Xcw 
Year emphasizes the former, the Day of Atonement the latter. 
Between them are the penitential days, that is. Repentance. And, 
since Judaism regards the annual day of judgment as a symbol of 
the Divine justice which is exercised continually,"* it confronts the 
Jew with the admonition: Repent every day of thy life, for to- 
morrow thou mavest die-*" To spend one hour in repentance and 
good works is better than all the life of the world to come."" But 
the opportunitv for repentance is a privilege which may be with- 
held from the undeserxing-."^ 

The problem of the antinomy of the EMvine Providence (Omnis- 
cience, the Divine Cause behind every human act) and Free Will 
occupied the attention of the mediaeval Jewish philosophers from^^fl 
the time of Saauia. Maimuni devotes to the subject several chap-^^f 
ters of his Guide." " The theory of man's perfectly free will is 
one of the fundamental principles of the Law of our teacher Moses 
. . . According- to this principle man does what is in his power to 
do, by his nature, his choice," and his will . , . AU species of ir- 
rational animals likewise move by their own free wilt. This is the 
will of God; that is to say, it is due to the eternal divine will that 
all living beings should move freely, and that man should have 
power to act according to his will or choice within the limits of his 
capacity , , , An equally fundamental principle is that wrong can- 
not be ascribed to God in any way whatever; alt evils and afflictions 
as well as all kinds of happiness of man . . . are the results of 
strict judgment that admits no wrong whatever.'"* Maimuni's 
theory is that " in the lower or sublunary portion of the Universe 
Divine Providence*" does not extend to the individual members of 



""See e, g., Hamack, lac. cit.. r6o. 
'^Sabbat 153 a. 



"* See above. 

'See Maimuni, naim.c. iv. and sources and below under Eschatology, 
"'Guide, HI. c. svt. ff. See also the sliortet treatment in.n31B'n.<;- v. f.; sw 
Eenifeld's exposition, i. 2S9 ff. 
■* mwnbNai. m-i'rt321. *°'C. xvii.; FriedlaHder's translation 

*" Ji'nK^nbK n'Kau^K. rrnSsn nnjirnn. 
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species except in the case of mankind . . . Divine Providence is 
connected with Divine intellectual influence, and the same beings 
which are benefited by the latter so as to become intellectual, and 
to comprehend things comprehensible to rational beings^ are also 
under the control of Divine Providence, which examines all their 
deeds with a view of rewarding or punishing them.' '^ From the prem- 
ise that Divine Providence manifests itself to intellectual beings as in 
intellectual influence, Maimuni concludes that ^' the greater the 
proportion winch a person has obtained of this Divine influence, on 
account of both his- physical predisposition and his training, the 
greater must also be the effect of Divine Providence upon him, for 
the action of Divine Providence is proportional to the endowment of 
intellect." "" " The greater the human perfection a person has 
attained, the greater the benefit he derives from Divine Providence. 
This benefit is very great in the case of the prophets, and varies 
according to the degree of their prophetic faculty ; as it varies in 
the case of pious and good men according to their piety and up- 
rightness." *" But how is human freedom to be reconciled with the 
absolute foreknowledge and omniscience of the Deity? The answer 
is : " The fact that God knows things while in a state of possibility, 
when their existence belongs to the future, does not change the 
nature of the possible in any way , . . The knowledge of the reali- 
zation of one of several possibilities does not effect that realiza- 
tion . . . The great doubt that presents itself to our mind is the 
result of the insidSciency of our intellect."'" The Divine knowl- 
edge is totally different from human knowledge. " Is there any- 
thing else common to both besides the mere name? According to 
our theory that God's knowledge is not different from His essence, 
there is an essential distinction between His knowledge and ours, 
like the distinction between the substance of the heavens and that of 
the earth. The prophets have clearly expressed it,'" In short, as 
we cannot accurately comprehend His essence, and yet we know 
that His existence is most perfect, free from all admixture of defi- 
ciency, change, or passiveness, so we have no correct notion of His 
knowledge, because it is nothing but His essence, and yet we are 
convinced that He does not at one time obtain knowledge which 



'Ibid. 



' C. sviii, 



' Ibid. 



'C 



'He quotes !sai. Iv. 8 f. 
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He had not before; i. e.. He obtains no new knowledge. He dops 
not increase it, and it is not finite; nothing of all existing things 
escapes His knowledge, but their nature is not chang^cd thereby; 
that which is possible remains possible."" Thus Maimu-vi resons 
to the argument of the Incomprehensibility of the Divine Essence"" 
in order to solve the momentous question of the relation of human 
freedom to Divine Providence and Prescience. Agraham ben 
David "* regards his effort as a weak solution of a difficult question. 
But Maimuni is to be commended for resolutely brushing aside 
the fatalistic doctrines of some Mohammedan theologians."" Jew- 
ish ethics is rooted in the doctrine of human responsibilit}'. that is, 
human freedom. Man is free to choose his conduct; man is free 
to sin ; man is also free to repent and thus to be saved from t!ic 
consequences of sin. Maimuni has also some very fine remarksl 
on the futility of the ar^nients of the pessimists.'" Maimuni dis- 
cards the view that the universe was created for the sake of man. 
" We remain firm in our belief that the whole Universe was created 
in accordance with the will of God, and we do not inquire for any 
other cause or object. Just as we do not ask what is the purpose of 
God's existence, so we do not ask what was the object of His will, 
which is the cause of the existence of all things with their present 
properties, both those that have been created and tliose that will 
be created.'"" Maimuni translates Frov. xvi. 4: "The Lord hath 
made everything for His purpose." *" 



D. EficH.A.TDL0GY (that is, doctrines concerning the hn^pe and des- 
tiny of man; the term, of course, properly indicate.? the teaching 
concerning the final condition of humanity and of the world, the 
fate of the individual entering into account only in so far as he 
necessarily shares the destiny of the larger aggregate of which he is; 
a part."' Boklen "" distinguishes between eschatologv' in the proper 

""ibid. ""Sec above. "" .-Id naiEI'n. v, 5. "■ cfelTn DIOIH "ffSta 

"' Gxiidc. part iii„ c. xi, f., c, xxii, ff. ■" C, siii. 

■"The discussiutn of the post-Maimunian Jewish philosophers on the subject 
of Divine Providence and Free Will may be found in the second votuine of 
Bcrnfeld's work. See also article " Free Will " in the Jewish Encycl. 

"'So Volz, Jfidische Es^ltctohgie voti Daniel bis Akiba, 1903, i, and Dr. 
Kohler art. " Eschatology " in the Jciuish Encyci. 

'" Dia l-'cru'andtschaft dcr jiiduth-chrisiiichoi mii der Fanisch^n Ejcfutto- 
Uigie, igoz, 8. 
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sense and the teaching concerning the fate of the individual souls 
■ after death ; but he finds that the two run into one another and are 
not always separable ; he therefore treats them both under eschatol- 
ogy. It will be shown below how, in the course of the development 
of the eschatological dogma, the fate of the individual assumes 
such importance as to completely overshadow the questions con- 
cerning the world " at the end of days." In its last restatement, 
the eschatological dogma is concerned primarily with the individual, 
that is, is really psychological) : 

(9) The pious who in this life obey God's Law and do His 

WILL WITH A perfect HEART AND THOSE WHO TRULY REPENT SHALL, 
WHEN FREED FROM THEIR BODIES, AS IMMORTAL SOULS, ENJOY THE 
SPIRITUAL VISION OF GOD IN HiS OWN WORLD. To BE DEBARRED 
FROM THIS BLISS MEANS ETERNAL DAMNATION. 

Maimuni's thirteenth article: The Resurrection of the Dead. 
Cnon n"nn. The fate of the individual after death, according to 
the conceptions of ancient Israel, is described by Schwally,"' Ber- 
THOLET,'" Charles.*" " Death means (to the ancient Hebrews) 
an end of the earthly life, not the cessation of all existence : the 
person still subsists. The soul leaves the body in death (appar- 
ently), at least on the appearance of corruption. The soul there- 
fore also dies. Its death, however, is not absolute. The departed 
possess a certain degree of self-consciousness and the power of 
speech and movement ; a large measure of knowledge ; acquaintance 
with the affairs of their living descendants and a keen interest in 
their fortunes ; ability to forecast the future ; the power of helping 
or injuring their descendants. The departed is introduced into 
the society of his ancestors. The abode of this society is the family 
grave or its immediate neighborhood. With the consolidation of 
single families into clans or tribes, and of these tribes in due time into 
the nation, all the graves of the tribe or nation are united in one. 
Sheol, at first the abode of the departed of the tribe or nation, be- 

*" Das Leben nach dem Tode, 1892, c. i. 

"''Die israclitischen V orstellungen vom Zustand nach dent Tode (a popular 
account), 1899. 
"'Art. " Eschatology " in the Encyci. Biblica, 1901, §§1-21. 
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comes at a later stage the iinal abode of all mankind, ' the house of 
meeting- for all the living-." '" Upon the view just presented rests the 
worship of ancestors or the dead generally, with which, as a survival 
from an older and q^nite primitive form of religion, Jahvism from 
its inception engages in irreconcilable strife. The cult of the dead 
-with all the appertaining customs belongs rath«r to the folk reli- 
gion. There is a later view, in part due to the protest of Jahvism, 
according to which death ensues on the removal of the 'spirit' to 
the presence of which is due the life of the ' soul.' Death, how- 
ever, even here docs not imply annihilation: the ' soul ' still subsists^ 
in some sense. The subsistence, however, is purely shadowy and^ 
negative: all the faculties are suspended. The d.eparted. iTnoreover, 
are conceived as possessing not only a soul hut also a shadowy 
body. The 'shades!'"'*' The prophetic religion was not con- 
cerned with the fate of the individual; its eschatology is therefore 
purely national, it centers in the future national blessedness durmg 
the Messianic period and will accordingly be outlined below under 
article lo. The rise of individualism has been referred to;™ 
also the beginnings of the hope in a future existence.™ But only 
the beginnings, " The doctrine of an individual immortality failed 
to establish itself in the Old Testament. But the fate of the indi- 
vidual was now woven into the destiny of the nation. The two 
questions came to be regarded as essentially related. The righteous 
individual and the righteous nation must he blessed together — or 
rather the righteous man must ultimately be recompensed, not with 
a solitary immortality in heaven or elsewhere, but wkh a blessed 
resurrection — life with his brethren in the coming Messianic king- 
dom."* The doctrine of a resurrection is enunciated hai. xjcvii. 1-19 
and Dan. xii,^ "Thy dead shall arise; the inhabitants of the dust 
shall awake, and shout for joy; for a dew of light is Thy dew, and 
to life shatl the earth bring the shades." "* "And at that time (when 
the world-power is overthrown) shall Michael stand up, the great 



""Reproduced froni the above mentioned authors, but chiefly from Charles. 
'"See above. '"See above. '^Charles, loc- eit.. §49. 

'" The date oE the former passage is uncertain: see Duhra's commentary and 
Cheyne's Inlroduction. "'hoi. xsvi. ig; Ciieyne's test and translation. 
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prince which standeth for the children of thy people (the patron- 
angel of Israel) : and there shall be a time of trouble, such as never 
was since there was a nation even to that same time : and at that 
time thy people shall be delivered, every one that shall be 
found written in the book (the 'register of the citizens of 
the Messianic kingdom'). And many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life,™ 
and some to. reproaches and everlasting abhorrence. And they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament 
(be eternally glorified) ; and they that make the many righteous 
(by warning, exhortation, and example of constancy) as the stars 
for ever and ever." *" The resurrection here ushers in the Messi- 
anic era; the "many" who rise are the martyrs and apostates, the 
former for an everlasting life, the latter for an everlasting doom. 
" Thou miscreant," says the second of the seven martyr-brothers 
to his tormentor, " dost take away from us this present life, but the 
King of the world shall raise up us, who have died for His laws, 
unto an eternal renewal of life {*tt alunop dvaffiwinv ^w^r)-'"" 
Judas sent to Jerusalem an expiatory offering on behalf of those 
who had fallen in battle and with whom heathenish amulets had 
been found, " doing therein right well and excellently, in that he 
took thought for the resurrection. For if he were not expecting 
that they that had fallen would rise again, it were superfluous and 
foolish to pray for the dead. Then he looked unto the glorious re- 
ward laid up for them who die in godliness : a holy and godly 
thought ! wherefore he made the propitiation for them that had 
died that they might be released from their sin.""* The hope of 
the resurrection is by and by extended to the righteous in general.**" 
According to Josephus *" the Pharisees taught that " every soul is 

™ dSi? "n. 

'"Dan. xii, 1-3. The translation and interpretation from Driver's com- 
mentary. 

*" II Mace. vii. 9; see also verses II, 14, 23, 29, ''■^ Ibid., xii. 43 fF. 

"° See the references to the apocalyptic literature in Volz, loc. cit., 240 ff. In 
Luke xiv. 14, "the resurrection of the just" is spoken of; comp. ibid., xx, 36 
where those worthy of the resurrection are spoken of as " sons of the resur- 
rection." " Schiirer, II, 391. 
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imperishable; btit only the souls of the good are transferred to 
another body, while those ot the wicked are subjected to everlasting 
punishment;" or, as it reads in another passage, "they believe that 
the souls possess an immortal faculty, and that under the ground 
there are pmiishnients and rewards for thetu who during their life 
devoted themselves to virtue or to wickedness — an eternal prison 
for the Ones, but for the otliers the possibilit\' of a return to life,'"" 
On the other hand, in several apoca]>-ptic writings a funeral resur- 
rection for the righteous and wicked is spoken of.*^ The belief in 
the resurrection wliich. as we saw above, is nascent in a few Psalms 
and in Job and viewed skeptically in Ecclesiastes, thus becomes one 
of the chief elements in the apocahptic A'isions of the future; re- 
jected by the Sadducees (according to the testimony of Josephus. 
the New Testament and the rabbis) , it is an undisputed dogma in the 
Pharisaic schools. " He who says that there is no resurrection "^ 
will not participate in the everlasting life (and hence is no Jew)." * 
In the Prayer Book God is invoked as " the Mighty One, who 
bringeth the dead back to life with great mercy and keepeth faith 
with those who steep in the dust (a reminiscence from Z^cii.).'"" 
Compare also the prayer: " " My God, the soul (nisE": ' breath ') 
which Thou hast given unto me is pure. Thou hast created it. 
Thou hast formed it. Thou hast breathed it into me," Thou keepest 
it in my body and, some day. Thou wilt take it from me. but restore 
it unto me in the time which is to come." " Note the strictly indi- 
vidualistic tone. 

The belief in resurrection has been assumed bv some scholars to 



■"Compare also the passage from c. Apion. quoted by BousseL 259, footnote 
!. " For reference ace Volz. 243 ff. 

"On the addition minrtrD §ee Schechter, fQR., 1 (1880). 56, f-jotnote i; 
the words, if retained, might b* freely, ye( corr*'ClIj'. translated "as an element 
of the Jewish religion." 

"i"on/i. X. I. For mishnic-talmudic references to the subject see CastdlE, 
"Tlic Future Life in Rabbinical Literature," IQR.. i (1889), 319 ff- and Voir, 
/of cit„ 246 ff., who rigbtly points out shat it is not always easy to ascertain 
whether in them a partial (so clearly Ta'anil? a) or general resurrecticMi is 
presupposed. Sec, however, bdow- 

Tn the second of the Eishtcen BenedietioHS. *^ Taken from Brak. 60 h. 

"Genes, ii. 7. *"jeU^ TnrS. eschatological term, 
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be of foreign, in particular, Persian, origin. The latest statement 
of the problem and its solution along the lines just indicated may 
be found in the concluding chapter of Eousset's work frequently 
quoted above. Dr. Kohlee, in the article referred to, likewise 
speaks of Persian influences. The question, to say the least, is ah 
open one. See Boklen's monograph referred to above. But 
whether the belief originated from within, along the lines of internal 
development (so Charles; also Wellhausen !), or came from 
without, it was, it may be clearly seen, thoroughly assimilated and 
became an important part of the body of Jewish doctrines subject, 
of course, to future re-formulation. 

The Day of Judgment represents a development from the earlier 
" Day of Jahve." In Jahvism, i. e., the pre-prophetic stage of the 
religion, the term stood for a day when Jahve came to do battle for 
his people and to grant them victory,*" To this popular conception 
Amos *" opposed his own idea of a day of judgment upon the 
doomed nation.™ In other words; Amos, no less than the people, 
looks upon the coming day of Jahve as the day upon which Jahve 
will manifest himself in His Divine majesty; but the prophet goes 
his own way in that for him the assertion of the Divine majesty 
consists in the vindication of His absolute righteousness against a 
sinful people. The " Day of Jahve " thus assumes an ethical, 
supranational aspect. To Isaiah" it is likewise a day upon which 
all that is high and lofty, whether in nature or made by man, cedars 
and oaks and mountains and hills, towers and citadels and ships 
and palaces, shall be made low, the nothingness of human power 
and pride become manifest and Jahve alone be recognized as ex- 
alted. " In the same measure, however, as Israel suffers defeat at 
the hand of the great world-powers, the Day of the Lord in the 
prophetic conception becomes a day of wrath for the heathen world 
and of triumph for Israel.""" The destruction of the arch-enemy 
of God's people (Gog and Magog, the Antichrist, etc) is to precede 
the Messianic era. See the description of the scene of judgment 
Dan. vii. 9 ff. In the later apocalyptic literature and in rabbinic 

*" See Robertson Smith, Prophets, 398. 

*" V. 18 ff. ™ Wellhausen, Skizzen, V {1893), 82. 94. 

**" ii- 12 ff- *" Art. " Eschatology," Jew Encycl. 
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writings we meet with tlie l^st Judgment proper ivhich is placet) 
at the end of this aeon after the resurrection and before the regen- 
eration of the woTld.'" ■' The soul is restored to the body, and both 
are judged together.'"" The Mishna"' enumerates certain gener- 
ations which are excluded even from the resurrection leading up to 
the judgment:'" others are again to rise, but will be condemned in 
judgiuent and thus excluded from eternal life ; "* the righteous will 
be rewarded with the Ufe everlasting. According to the school of 
Shammat " those who eome up for judgment "° will be divided into 
three classes, the thoroughly just, the thoroughly wicked, and those 
who are intermediate: the thoroughly pious will forthwith be writ- 
ten (into the Book of Life)"' for the life everlasting: *" the perfectly 
wicked will be inscribed (in a corresponding: book) for Hell ( Ge- 
hinnom),"" the intermediates will descend into Hell and chirp (cry")*' 
and go up again;" it is with reference to tht'm that Hannah said: 
'The Lord killeth, and mikcth alive: He bringcth down to Sheol, 
and bringeth up.'"" But the school of Hillel say: 'And plenteous 
in mercy,"" that means, He inclines (the balance) towards mercy 
(hence the intermediates do not descend to He!!); with reference 
to them David said : ' I love the Lord, because He hath heard my 
voice, etc' '" But Jews who sin with their body, and the Gentiles 
who sin with their body, will go down into Hell and be Judgei! 
(punished) there for twelve months, after which their body will be 
wasted and their soul burned and the ashes scattered by the wind 
Under the soles of the feet of the just."' The heretics"* and inform- 
ers and the Epicureans who say that there is no (Divine) Law and 
no resurrection and those who segregate themselves from the com- 



■H 



See VoIe, 25? ff. '^'Saiih. 91 b. "' Sanh. x. 3. 
J'nn DVt, the Last Judgment is meant ; sec Rashi. 



*" fi3 ["tnij ;■«, 



""■ See above. "' obiy "n'r- "" Dan. xii. 2 is quoted. 

""So Rashi who adds; because of the pain for one hour; the word is the 
same as isai. viii. 19; Levj, IV, 212 a, nttempts another rendering' 

'^ Zech. xiii. 9: "And I will bring the third part through the fire, and will 
refine them as silver is refined, and will try them as gold is tried: they shall 
call on My name, and I will hear them " is quoted; hence we have here tlie idea 
ol Purgatory. '"/ Sam. ii. 6. *" Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

•" Fs. cxvi. 1-6. "* Malacki iii. Z! is quoted ** ['J'D 
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munity and those who ' cause terror of themselves in the land of 
the living ' and those who sinned and induced others to sin, as Jero- 
boam son of Nebat and the like, will descend into Hell and be judged 
■therein forever: *" Hell may cease to be, but they will not cease (to 
suffer)."™ It is clear that in the Last Judgment all mankind are 
to be judged ; hence the resurrection is general for Jews and non- 
Jews and for all classes of men. The Mishna, it is true, speaks only 
of Israel as participating in the bliss of the world to come.*" In the 
Tosefta "^ Rabbi Eliezer delivers himself of the opinion that all the 
heathens are to be excluded from the life everlasting ; but he is 
opposed by Rabbi Joshua who holds that only heathen sinners will 
be excluded, " but the just among the Gentiles will participate in 
the eternal life." Eternal damnation for reprobate sinners is also 
taught Sank, go b: "' That soul shall be utterly cut off,' ™ in this 
world and in the world to come." On the character and place of 
future damnation or beatitude see Volz.*" Over against the con- 
crete popular conceptions we find rationahzing and spiritualizing 
expressions. " There will be no Hell," says Simon ben Lakis, " in 
the world to come; but God will take the sun out of its case, the 
pious will be healed and the wicked judged thereby." *" " In the 
world to come there will be neither eating, nor drinking, nor pro- 
creation, nor barter, nor envy, nor hatred, nor strife ; but the right- 
eous will sit with their crowns on their heads and enjoy the splendor 
of the Divine Presence."*" "All the bliss promised by the prophets 
refers only to the Messianic days ; but as for the world to come, 
* no eye hath seen it beside Thee, O God ! ' " ™ 

Elsewhere we meet with the conception that immediately after 
death the righteous go to Heaven (Paradise, Gan Eden) and the 
wicked to Hell.'" But the two conceptions seem to overlap ; nor is 

'" Isai. Ixvi. 24 is quoted. 

•"i?. ha-samh 16 b. f . ; see Tosefta Sank. xiii. 3-5. *" Sanh. x. i. 

'"Ibid., xiii. 2; the text is much dearer there than Sanh. 105 a. 

""Num. XV. 51. "" P. 282 ff., 32s ff, '"Ndar. 8 b and parallels. 

'"Brak. 17 a. '"Ibid., 34 b. 

^"'See Brak. 28 b; 16 b quoted by Volz, 377; also Smahol viii. (where, 
however, the reference is to a martyr) ; Eduii. ii. 10 (see the commentaries) ; 
comp. also Prof. Blau's art. " Gehenna " in the lew. Encycl, Dr. Kohler 
in the art. " Eschatology " and particularly Castelli, loc. cit., 337 ff. 
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it always easy to tell whether, in a giv<en passage, the one or the 
Other is meant. 

With Philo the doctrine of retribution is stripped of its escha- 
tolo^ical character. He knows of no Last Judgment; the doctrine 
of the resurrection is foreig^i to his philosophy. "This duaUstic 
world of mind and matter will last to eternity. It will always be the 
same stnigg-le, the same contrast. Within these eterna! contrasts, 
man, at all times and under all circnmstances, is confronted by tht 
same task to remind himself of his better self, to turn away from 
the lower world and mode of existence and to find the way back to 
the heavenly home, to God. The wise and the piouS Succeed in so 
doing in this life. Moreover, he who in this life has exercised and 
strengthened hia better self, his soul, after death, is lifted np intn 
the higher spheres. When one looks npon the totality of individuals, 
then, in eternal rotation, the souls keep ascending and descending 
from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven in accordance with 
their merit and their worth." '" Thus Pmi.o transcends the concep- 
tions of Wisdom which arc sHl! largely eschatological." 

In the Middle Ages, it is Maimdni who took up the spiritMalizing 
tliread in rabbinic literaturL','"' and, hims-elf fecundated by a spirit 
kindred to the Philonian, accordingly rc-formiilated the dogma of 
the resurrection. At the outset, it should be noticed how, again in 
line with rabbinic thought,'"^ he takes it out of its traditional con- 
nection with the Messianic era. He finds that the Jews of his day 
hold confused views on the subject of the beatitude or misery in 
store for those who keep or transgress the Law of Moses. " Tims 
some believe that beatitude means going to the Garden of Edtn 
(Paradise) which is a place where men will eat atid drink without 
labor or exertion, the houses be btnlt of precious stones, the 
couches spread with silks, and where tSiere will be rivtrs of wine 
and scented oil, and the like; while the place of misery is Gehinnom 
(Hell), a place burning with fire in which the bodies are consumed, 
where men will be tortured with various kinds of pain too many 
to be enumerated. A second class identifies the hoped for beatitude 



'"Bousset, 416: see also Volz, lac. cit, 51 t '"See Vol?, he cit., 50 i 
*" See the reference above. ''* Sec betow under article 10. 
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with the days of the Messiah; they believe that in that period men 
will be kings of hi.gh stature, living forever and occupying the 
entire earth to eternity. The Messiah, tliey claim, will live as long 
as God Himself. The earth will then produce woven garments and 
baked bread and many other impossible things. Misery means, for 
a man not to live in those days, A third class looks for the beati- 
tude in tht resurrection. When a man is restored to life, they be- 
lieve, he will return to his family and friends and eat and drink and 
die no more. Misery means exclusion from this second life. A 
fourth class thinks that the beatitude consists in the enjoyment of 
rest and in the attainment of worldly desires in this life, as fertility 
of the soil, wealth, many children, health, security, a Jewish ruler, 
dominion over our enemies ; while misery consists in the opposite 
which is indeed our lot in our present condition. A fifth class com- 
bines all the elements aforementioned in the expected beatitude: 
the coming of the Messiah and the resurrection of the dead and 
the Paradise where men will eat and drink and be in good health 
as long as heaven and earth will last. As for that wonderful article, 
via., the world which is to come, you will find few who at all give it 
a thought or take it as a fundamental or make any inquiry concern- 
ing the goods aforementioned, whether it. the future world, or any 
Other of those goods i& the final end or only a means to that end. In- 
stead, both the common people and the intelligent keep inquiring, 
How are the dead to rise, naked or clad ? in the verj- shrouds in which 
they were buried, in their original texture and color and make, or just 
witti a covering about their bodies? and, in the Messianic era, will 
there be such difference as rich and poor, strong and weak? and 
similar questions are propounded by them at all times. Now, dear 
reader, listen to this parable in order that you may the more readily 
understand what 1 have to say later on the subject. Imagine a 
Httk boy who is taken to school where he may learn the Law which 
is indeed a great good inasmuch as it helps him in the attainment of 
perfection : but because of his yoimg age and the weakness of his in- 
tellect he is unable to understand the greatness of that good or the 
value of the perfection which will come to him through it; so the 
more perfect (mature) teacher is compelled to resort to promises of 
things a Httle boy will like so as to have him apply himself to reading. 
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The teacher then says to the boy. Read, and we wit! given you nuts, 
or figs, or a piece of sugar. The boy proceeds to read, not because he 
understands the value of the stiidy, but because of those sweetmeats 
which he certainly hkes better than all the lessons ; he submits to the 
hardship of study as a means to the end of obtaining- his sweetmeats. 
When the boy grows up, and sweefaiieats no more tempt him. they 
will promi&e hiin a new pair pf shoes, or a new suit of clothes, or 
money, when he grows still older ; or, as he advances in matiiritv, 
they will tell him, Study, and you will become a rabbi and be honored 
by everybody. All thos-e devices, thougli despicable, are resorted to 
because of the boy's undeveloped intellect which causes him to seek 
for the end of knowledge, outside knowledge. To say. Wherefore 
shall we acquire this science unless we profit thereby? is indeed 
great folly. Of such study our rabbis say that it is pursued ' not 
for its own sake."" Our rabbis further exhort us™ not to make 
of the Law a crown to play the great man with, or a hoe to di^ with ; 
this means that we should not make it the end of knowledge to 
bring us honor or wealth or even a livelihood; for we should culti- 
I'ate knowledge for the sake of knowledge alone, and truth for the 
sake of truth alone. It is therefore not proper for a perfect (ma- 
ture) man to say, If I do all the good and avoid all the cvi\ which 
God has forbidden, what will be my reward? just as the little boy 
says. What am I to get for reading? Our rabbis indeed exhort that 
no man should make of the service of God and of obedience to His 
commandments a means for attaining an ulterior purpose. Thus 
Antigonus of Soko, the perfect man who attained to a true conception 
C'f things, teaches:'" ' Be not as slaves who minister to their master 
with a view to recompense : but be as slaves who serve their master 
without the expectation of reward !' That is, a man should believe in 
truth for truth's sake. The rabbis say of such a man that he serves 
God out of love.'" They also say with reference to Ps. cxii. i: 
" ' That delighteth greatiy in His commandments; in His command- 
ments, but not in their reward." '" Still higher is the exhortation in 
itifre : '* "' Perchance thou wilt say, I will study that I may be ricli. or 



"^nzeih vhv '"Aboi iv. 5. 
'"'Abod. zarah 19 D. 



""Section sp;- on Dcut. xi. 22. 
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that I may be caHed a doctor, or that I may receive reward in the fu- 
ture world. Therefore Scripture says ; ' To love the Lord your God ' : 
do whatever you do out of love." *" Of our father Abraham the 
rabbis say™ that he attained to that high stage of serving God out 
of love. Towards that goal we ought to strive. Our rabbis, how- 
ever, since they knew what a difficult matter that is, how it is 
beyond the reach of the average man who, at first sight, will refuse 
to consent to such a proposition or to regard it as rational (for as 
a rule a man does nothing unless he will benefit or avoid an evil 
thereby) — he will therefore say that it is futile to ask of anyone to 
act without an ulterior purpose ; how indeed will you say to a man 
who strives to live up to the Law, Do this or shun that, not because 
of fear of the Divine punishment, nor in order to receive reward ? 
Indeed, this is a difficult matter, for not every man is able to 
comprehend the truth and to become as perfect as Abraham — there- 
fore our rabbis have permitted the common people, in order that 
they might be steadfast in their faith, to do the good deeds with the 
expectation of reward and to shun the evil for fear of punishment; 
indeed those hopes and fears are held out to them until they grow 
stronger and maturer and able to comprehend the truth, exactly in 
the same manner as the little boy is trained ; that is why the rabbis 
objected to the words of Antigonus because they were addressed to 
the common people, and warned the sages to be cautious in their 
words.*" Now, the common people lose nothing by obeying the 
Law because of the fear of punishment or from the expectation of 
leward, except that they are less perfect ; nevertheless, it is very good 
for them, for they thus cultivate good habits and train their will 
so that in the end they may strive to know the truth and to serve 
God out of love. Hence the rabbis teach : "A man shall always 
busy himself in the Law, even not for its own sake; for from 
studying the Law not for its own sake he will come to study it for 
its own sake." "* Know that, just as little as a blind man can con- 
ceive of color, or a deaf man of sound, can bodies conceive of the 
pleasures of the soul. And just as the fishes do not comprehend 

""In Friedmann's edition there is a different reading, '"Sotak 31 a. 

'"Abot i. II. '"Psahim 50 a and parallels. 
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what fire is, because they live in water w3iich is its opposite, so it 
is impossible to comprehend ia this corporeal world the pleasures 
of the spiritua] world.™ For in this world we have nothing except 
the pleasures of the body which are conveyed to us through ouf 
senses, like eating and drinking and love; we possess no other 
pleasures, ror can we conceive them by superficial thinking, except 
perhaps by much diligent study. It is quite proper that it should 
be so. For we live in the corporeal world; we therefore know oniy 
its pleasures. The pleasures of the soul are perpetual, everlasting;; 
nor is there any relation between those pleasures and the pleasures 
of the body. It is certainly not proper for us who follow the Law 
or for the theolog^ians among the philosophers to deny thai the 
angels, stars, or spheres have their pleasures. Of a. truth, they 
have a very great pleasure which consists in their true conception 
of God ; that pleasure, indeed, is everlasting, uninterrupted : of 
course, they have no bodily pleasures, nor have they any conception 
of them, for they are without the senses which we have and by 
means of which we perceive objects. Likewise, those of us who 
become worthy of attaining- that degree after death, will no more 
perceive the pleasures of the body, nor indeed have any desire for 
them, just as a king- will be interested in the exten&Ion of his domin- 
ion and find no plcasiire in games of ball of which he was fond in 
his boyhood when the difference between the two kinds of interest 
were tinknown to him, just as we in this life do not understand the 
difference between the pleasures of the body and those of the soul, 
preferring the former to the latter. But when you reflect upon the 
value of the two kinds of pleasure, you will recognize the meanness 
of the one and the g-rcatness of the other, even in this life. For 
most men, indeed all, will labor hard with their body and soul in order 
to rise to a position of honor ; yet it is not the pleasure which one de- 
rives from eating and drinking. Still other men will set the desire of 
avenging themselves upon their enemies above many pleasures of the 
body. Many men will also abstain from the greatest pleasure of the 
body far fear of shame or because they wish to make for themselves a 
good reputation. If this (hierarchy of pleasures and the preference 
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of the pleasures of the soul) obtains in this life, how much the more 
so in the spiritual world which is the future world *" where our 
souls will be in a position to know God quite as well as, nay better 
than, the higher, celestial, bodies. That pleasure cannot be distrib- 
uted into parts nor told, nor can any similitude thereof be found. 
Thus the prophet, reflecting upon the greatness of that bliss, ex- 
claims : ' Oh how great is Thy goodness which Thou hast laid up 
for them that fear Thee ! ' " Similarly our rabbis.™ ' \Yith their 
crowns on their head,' this refers to the immortality of the soul,"* 
inasmuch as its object of cognition, that is God, is everlasting; for 
God and the object of the Divine knowledge are one, according to 
the proofs of the philosophers which it is impossible to reproduce 
here. 'And enjoy the splendor of the Divine Presence,' this refers 
to their power of knowing God in the same degree as the higher 
intelligences. Thus our beatitude and final aim consists in being 
admitted to that high society and attaining that high stage of im- 
mortality, the everlasting life of the soul which, as we saw, is neces- 
sitated by the eternity of Him who is the cause of the immortality 
of the soul that once perceives Him. Similarly, the greatest pun- 
ishment is the death of the soul, its perfect annihilation.""" Mai- 
muni emphatically asserts that Hell is not a place, but a name for 
the punishment and humiliation which shall overtake the wicked. 
Maimuni really places the beatitude of immortahty in this life. 
"When a man believes that in the prophetic revelation we possess 
a knowledge of the Divine will as to what is right and what is 
wrong, he should, as a man in the right disposition, follow what is 
right and abstain from the wrong; thereby he realizes the ideal of 
man and distinguishes himself from the brute creature; there is 
then nothing that prevents the immortality of the soul and its ever- 
lasting life conditioned by the everlasting duration of its object of 
cognition, God ; that is the future world." '" The dogma of the resur- 

*" K3n dSu'H mi -jtoaiSK oSxi'^n ""Pj, xxxi. 20. 

*'*Brak. 17 a is quoted; see above. *" DSjSn Kpa. vmn nnnwn'." 

*" Sank. 90 6 is quoted. — From the excursus to Sank. x. i. 

'"See naiET. viii. ff. ; in viii. 8 is dearly enunciated that the future world 
is now in existence, thus the eschatological traditions are consciously cut 
through (see Abraham ben David's criticism). 
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rection. in the re-formulation which Maimuni gives it, becomes 
one of the immortalitj' of the soul. While Maimuni emphaticaHy 
Jimits the beatiturie o£ immortahtv to the righteous and quite as 
empliatically asserts the eternal damnation of the wicited, he includes 
in the membership of the rig-hteous those who truly repent. " Let 
no man who truly repents imagine that he is removed from the stage 
of the righteous because of his former sins; on the contrary, he is 
beloved pf God as if he had never sinned. Indeed, his reward is 
sti!! greater, inasmuch, as having tasted of sin, he separated from it 
and subdued his evil Impulse. The rabbis say: 'Where the re- 
pentant sinners stand, the perfectly pious are not able to stand.' " '" 
The greatest sinners may be saved through repentance.'" Yet there 
are sins so grave that their perpetrator is denied the Opportuiiit>' of 
repenting.™ 

On the subject of infant salvation we find among the rabbis a 
wide divergence of opinion. According to some even still-bom 
children are destined to rise. Others confine the resurrection to 
tJiose born alive. But others maintain that onlv those who had 
been circumcised before they died will rise; or, those who had 
learned to speak; or, those who had learned to say Amen (after 
prayers).** 



"'Brnk. 34 b.— n^lwn, vii. 4. 

"= Ibid., lii 14; iv. 6. 

"* n^iEfn ri'tffl'S n-2 J-p-floa ytH.-llff-l. v. 18. Maimuni seems to contradict 
himself naiBTl, iv, I and 6. But he certainly assumes that some sinners will dit 
without repentancic ; their lot is eternal damnation. Observe also that innilL'n 
iv. -f. Maimuni simply codifies the teaching of the ralibis. His own Heaven 
is indeed wiihin ihe reach of but tlic few elect. Comp. also Guide, ii. 51. 

•"See Sank. 110 b.; Ktttb. it! a; p. Sbi'ft ch. iv., at the etid. Sec also Crfes- 
cas 'n "i«t. ed. Vienna, 89 b. i., who discusses the matter with reftrence to 
immortality (niiKKfH). On metempsychosis (chieHy kabbalistic doctrine) 
Bee Castelli, ioc ci!„ 351 i. "According to this (kabbalistic) doctrine sin 
and hell cannot endure forever, but at last all souls are destined to be piiriSed, 
and to return to the region of absolute goodness and perfection, In shod, 
as one of the most celebrated Kabbalists teaches, 'In trntli, thou hast nothing 
eternal, if not on the side of good.'" 
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E. Christology or Ecclesiology (that is, doctrioes concerning 
the election, vocation and future of the community of Israel) : (10) 
In and through Israel there shall be realized the Messianic 

KINOXIM of peace and MORAL PERFECTION AND FULNESS OF THE 

knowledge OF God. 

Maimuni's twelfth article: The Days of the Messiah™ With 
just as good a right it might have been inscribed: The Election of 
(the People, or Community, of) Israel."" Sellin *" seeks to prove 
that even in the popular religion of pre-prophetic times the relation 
of Israel to Jahve was based upon an historical act of election on 
the part of Jahve and therefore considered as (morally) conditioned 
and dissoluble. The opposite view which he combats is that of 
Smend, who sums up the current opinion of the school to which he 
belongs by maintaining that " ancient Israel looked upon the rela- 
tion of Jahve and itself as naturally given, primitive and indissolu- 
ble."'" Smend makes the prophets responsible for the thought of 
the dissolubility of the relation between Jahve and Israel. Upon 
the prophetic teaching rests the doctrine taught in the Law " accord- 
ing to which Jahve as the God of heaven and earth chose this one 
nation from among all other nations, offered Himself as its God 
and fixed the conditions upon which He wished to be the God of the 
people, so that, if Israel chose to fulfil those conditions, the people 
was promised Jahve's grace, while it was threatened with His wrath 
if it chose to neglect them, such being the terms of the covenant to 
which Jahve and Israel solemnly bound themselves." ™ The doc- 
trine of the election of Israel is enunciated in the deuteronomistic 
writings; it is made the subject of reflection and hence partakes of 
the nature of a dogma. The standard passage is Dcut. vii. 6. " For 
thou art a holy people unto Jahve thy God: Jahve thy God hath 
chosen (nna) thee to be a choice™ people unto Himself, out of all 
the peoples that are upon the face of the earth." "* The writer reflects 

*"" Jahve s Verhaltnis zum israelitischen Volk" (in his Beitrage iur Israe- 
liiischen und jiidischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft I), 1896. 

"• Smend, 117 ff., 293 ff. •" P. U7- 

*" On the meaning of nSjD see Driver ad locum. 
"" The verse is almost identical with xiv. 2. 
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upon the reason of the election of Israel, " Jahve did not set His 
love upofi you, nor choose yon, because ye were more in number than 
any people ; for ye were the fewest of all peoples ; but because Jahve 
loved you, and because He would keep the oath which H-e swear unto 
youT fathers, !iath Jahve hroiiglit you out with a mighty hand."™ 
In iv. 37 the love of the fathers is alone given as the motive. Comp, 
also X. 14 f. " Behold, unto Jahve thy God belong^cth the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens, the earth, with all that therein is. Only 
Jahve had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and He chose their 
seed after theni, even you out of all peoples." Similarly E.rod. 
xix. 5 f.** The act of the Divine election is invariably identified 
with the deliverance from Egyptian bondage. The prerogative 
which Israel enjoys to be a people set apart from among all the 
nations involves great obligations. " to fear Jahve, to walk in all 
His ways, and to love Him. and to serve Hira with the whole soul, 
and to keep His commandments, and His statutes:""™ Jahve will 
have Israel as His people only as long as it obeys His will and 
remains true to its solemn covenant. But Jahve will cast Israel 
away, a.s soon as it breaks that covenant.'™ The Deuteronomic 
Law, together with the writings that cluster around it. approves 
itself as a worthy successor of pre-exilic prophecy whose preaching 
of uncompromising loyalty to the holy will of Jahve it accepts as 
the sole condition for the right relations between God and His people. 
The first of the pre-exilic prophets to preach the dissolubility of 
the relations between Jahve and Israel is Amos. " You only do I 
know of all the families of the earth therefore — 1 will vi-sit upon 
you all your iniquities.""' "The prerogative is admitted; but it 
is a dangerous prerogative: for also the sins of Israel are better 
known to Jahve than those of other nations," "^ "Amos destroys 
the religious illusion of his countrj-men.'"* The bond that unites 
Jahve to Israel is not natural, but moral ; it does not find expres- 
sion in sacrificial commimion, but^ in obedience to His demands of 
justice. " The day of Jahve is an object of hope to the peopJe at 



•Verse 7 f. 

"DeLileronoinisticj see Hoizinger od locum. — Comp. also Deut. xsxii. <). 

"Ibid.. X, 12 f . ; comp. xxvi. i6~i§, 

'DcuL xxviii. f. '".-Ijjioj-. iii, 2, ""WcHhausen ad iocutn. "*Jd. 
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large to whom the present appears oppressive and insecure ; Jahve 
cannot remain inactive forever; at some point He must intervene. 
They are convinced that when He does step in, it will be in favor 
of His people. They long for the coming of the great crisis which 
with one stroke will inaugurate the new and beautiful era without 
so much as their moving a finger. ' You know what kind of a peo- 
ple we Russians are. We always hope that something or somebody 
will turn up to heal once for all all our wounds, to rid us once for 
all of all our ailings as if of a sick tooth.' Amos, much more em- 
phatically than Tolstoi, protests against this pious illusion. He 
would also have protested against the belief in a Messiah, if he had 
known of it.""° The Messianic appendix"' is regarded as spuri- 
ous by Wellhausen, Nowack, Smend. On the Messianic pas- 
sages in the pre-exilic prophets in general we possess a monograph 
by VoLZ."" VoLZ agrees with the above named scholars in regard 
to the spuriousness of Amos ix. 8 ff. He holds that the prophecy 
cannot be ascribed to Amos because of several details (like the fall 
o£ the Davidic dynasty, the mention of Edom, etc.) which betray 
•exilic or post-exilic conditions ; but he objects to the view of 
Wellhausen and the other scholars who deny that Amos looked 
forward to a brighter future for his people. To them Amos is the 
uncompromising preacher of justice; it is by the standard of justice 
that Jahve governs the world ; the sinful nation is doomed ; the 
Divine decree is irrevocable. But even if v. 13-15 be eliminated 
as spurious,"* there remains v. 4 : " Seek ye me, and ye shall live." 
Now, it may be said that the prophet does not expect his advice to 
be heeded. But he does offer it, nevertheless. That is, the Israel 
that is; the actual people, is rejected; but there arises before the 
prophet's vision the Israel as it should and might be, the ideal 
Israel. It must be admitted that Amos is too one-sidedly a casti- 
gator of the present order to give himself over to the expectation 
of the better future. The pessimist, in his hour, is the messenger 
of Providence. The man o,f strong faith will come after him and 
supplement him : despair will yield to hope, and the Israel as it 

"'Id. . '"Amos ix. 8 ff. 

"- Die vorexilische Jahweprofhetie und der Mcsiias, 1897. "' Volz, 18. 
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should or might be will give way to the Israel that, in the distant 
future, shall surely become what it should be. This is the Mes- 
sianic idea in essence ; and. while it is wanting in Amos, he never- 
theless paved the way for it. 

Has. iii, 5, the words: "and David their King" are universally 
rejected as an interpolation. Equal unanimity obtains among critics 
with regard to ii. 193. Nowack follows Volz in excising iii. 5 
[the entire verse) and ii. 16-18; 20-25. Volz also rejects as cer- 
tainly or probably spurious v. I5b-vi. 3; x, 12, 13a; xi. S-it ; 
xii. 4b -7, 13; xiv. 2-9; Nowack excises the suspected passages 
in xi. and xii., but retains the other prophecies of restoration at 
least in substance. The unity of the book is doubted by Volz ; it 
is maintained by Wellhauskn, Nowack, Swesd. The allegon- 
of Jahve's marriage with Israelt it is conceded by Volz, is based 
upon conceptions which are soniewhat akin to tlic Messianic idea. 
Jahve loves Israel, " thoug'h they turn unto other gods,*' quite as 
much as the prophet loves his faithless sponse,"' Not as a stern 
judge, but as the wronged, yet affectionate husband, as a loving 
father,'" will Jahve punish Israel; the punishment must arouse in 
the people sentiments of affection towards Jahve; it is to be dis- 
ciplinary, educational and to lead to repentance. It is true that in 
the present Israel's repentant mood is as short-lived as the morning: 
cloud ; but some day, after a period of suffering, the prophet hopes, 
Israel will in ail earnestness return unto Jahve. 

Hosea's rejection of the monarchy cannot, of course, be recon- 
ciled with the expectation of a future ideal ruler which an inter- 
polator has put into his mouth i"'" it, nevertheless, contributed to- 
wards the development of the Messianic idea. For the latter is 
based upon the idea of the theocracy, and the idea of the theocracy 
is an outgrowth of the prophetii: rejection of the monarchy,"^ " For 
they have not rejected thee," thus the deuteronomistic writer makes 
Jahve speak of the people who asked for a king, " but they have 
rejected Me, that I should not be king over them." ™ 



-'111. 1. 
"' See above. 

"*/ 5"fllJi. viii. y, Conip. X. 
389, 246. 



'"See Wellhausen. Prolegomena. r8S6. 435. 
79; xii. 12, 19; see We) I ha u sen, C-imfcsiiidii, 
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Isai. ix. 1-6; xi 1-8, not to mention other passages which are 
doubtful, are unmistakably Messianic, that is, speak of the future 
ruler upon the throne of David. They are rejected as spurious by 
Stade, Hackmann,"' Cheyne;™ on the other hand, their genu- 
ineness is maintained by Wellhausen, Smend, Duhm. But, even 
if we let those and the similar passages go, there remains the indu- 
bitable fact that Isaiah, while preaching the doom of Judah, hoped 
for the conversion of a " remnant." *" The better Israel of the 
future shall surely come to be, no matter how small its nucleus. 
However we may interrupt the enigmatic Immanuel (c. vii.), Isaiah 
knows himself in conflict with the actual ruler: the rejection of the 
present order of things is a Messianic element. The triumph of 
Jahve over " all that is exalted " in nature and in man™ is another 
element which made for the idea of theocracy. Thus Isaiah, if not 
the firsi expounder of the Messianic hope, certainly, no less than 
Hosea, prepared the way for it. 

On Micah i. I2f.; v. 1-4™ see Volz '^. On iv. 1-4 (^ Isai. 
ii. 2-4) see Hackmann, Cheyne.™ Chapters iv. and v. are dis- 
cussed by Stade.™ Thus the prophet to whom only chapters i.-iii. 
may be ascribed was like his predecessors a prophet of evil ; the 
consolations inserted in, or attached to, his discourses betray a later 
date ; at any rate, they do not belong to Micah. This is in the main 
the opinion of Wellhausen, Nowack, Smend. Isai. ii. 2-4 is 
left to Isaiah by Dohm. 

The strictly Messianic passages in Jeremiah ™ are discussed by 
VoLZ.™ His conclusions are accepted by me in the forthcoming 
publication referred to above.™ Of the section iii. 6-iv. 2, I retain 
only iii. 13 (to pi'i), ig a as genuine. With iii. 15-17 falls the 
cognate fragment xxiii..i-4. The book of consolations which con- 

'" Die Zukunftsenvarlung dcs Jesaia, 1893. '^Introduction, 1895. 

"aier-lKP! See Meinhold's monograph "Der heilige Rest," in his 
Studien sur israelitischcn Religions gesckichte, I, 1903. "^ Ch. ii. 

°" The latter passage is certainly Messianic, t. e., it speaks of the future ruler, 
while in the former passage Jahve may be meant by the King. "" P. 64 ff. 

""Introduction, 9 ff. '^ZAW., 3 (1883), i ff;; 4 (1884), 291 ff. 

™xxiii. 5 f. ; xxxiii. 14 ff. ; xxx. g-xxx. 21. ""P. 78. 

'" " Deuteronomic Phraseology in the book of Jeremiah." 
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sists of chapters xxx. and xxxi. contains a number of more or less 
related fragments none of which may safely he attributed to Jere- 
miah. One may doubt whether there be any genuine kernel to 
chapters xxxii. and xxxiii. Of the historical Jeremiah the writer 
of xxviii, 8 ff. seems to have retained an adequate conception. He, 
preeminently, was the prophet of evil. A later generation placed 
into his mouth consoktory predictions of restoration : he was made 
not only " to pinck up and to break downj and to destroy and to 
overthrow," but also " to build, and to plant." 

The prophet is the radical of his times. He sees nothing" but 
shortcomings, nothing but evil. He is impatient with tiie slow 
progress of half-hearted reform. Prophecy, despairing of the Israel 
that would not be what it should be, made way for the Law that 
undertook to train Israel to he what it should be. In the Jewish 
tommunity which survived the fall of the natron, the Law ihstalled 
itself as a strict achool-ma.ster : it demanded complete surrender, ab- 
solute obedience : it threatened grievous punishment for faihire to 
submit to its discipline^ but it held out the promise of a glorious 
future if Israel chose to impose upon itself its yoke. Dciil. xx\nii. 
predicts national prosperity as long as Israel will keep the law, and 
national disaster as soon as the Law is forgotten. The exiled people 
is promised no redemption. How ditferent the vista and tlie spirit 
of c. XXX. with which g-oes iv. 25 ff. ! There is a futnre for exiled 
Israel : " in the latter days " the penitent nation will seek God with 
its whole heart and soul and find Him ; the dispersed are to be gath- 
ered again in the land of the fathers^ the enemies of Israel shall 
be cursed, but Israel shall be blessed ; for it will be a new Israel, 
with heart circumcised, and wholly devoted to the love of God. 
" For Jahve thy God is a merciful God : He will not fail thee, 
neither destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of thy fathers which 
He sware unto them. And because He loved thy fathers, therefore 
He chose their seed after them."' The dogma of the election of 
Israel involves the postulate that the ideal Israel will some day be 
real. The Law is the guaranty of Israel's election. " For this is 
your wisdom and your understanding in the sight of the peoples, 
which shall hear all these statutes, and say. Surely this great nation 
is a wise and understanding people. For what great nation is t!iere. 
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that hath a god so nigh unto them, as Jahve our God is whensoever 
we call upon Him? And what great nation is there, that hath 
statutes and jndgjnenta so righteous as all this law, which I set 
before you this day? "™ Israel has become conscious of its specific 
culture ("wisdom and understanding"), of its genius; it knows 
itself and yaliies itself and believes itself indestructible. 

The deuteronomistic writers rest upon the shoulders of Jeremiah 
and his predecessors. They infused into the Law the prophetic 
spirit. With them th« Law was life. " For this commandment 
which I command tliee this day. it is not unattainable for thee, neither 
is it a thing far off. It is not in heaven, that one should say, Who 
shall go up for us to heaven and bring it unto us, and make us to 
hear it, that we may do it? Neither is. it beyond the sea, that one 
should say, Who shall go over the sea for ns and bring It unto us, 
and make us to hear it, that we may do it? But the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy month, and in thy heart, that it la possible for 
thee to do it." °^ They were optimists. Th*: prophets of evil had 
done their work ; after the fall of Jerusalem, the preacher turned 
comforter. We may witness the transformation in Ezekiel. "As 
Jong as Jerusalem stood, he kept reminding his contemporaries of 
the sins of their fathers and announced the coming end. For his 
fellow-exiles had set all their hopes in the continued existence of 
the meagre remnant of the theocracy, they did not believe him nor 
listen to him, until at last he ceased to preach to tliem. Then Jeru- 
salem fell, and momentarily the roles were changed. The prophet's 
mouth now opened wide, hut no more for threats, but from that 
moment on for promises of better times. In spite of his angry 
chidings and his stormy quarrels with his countrymen in which he 
exclusively engaged for years, Ezekiel is in truth the prophet with 
whom prophecy assumes the so-called Messianic character." " " Son 
of man, these bones are the whole house of Israel : behold they say, 
Our bones are dried up. and our hope is lost ; we are clean cut off. 
Therefore prophesy, and say, Thus saith Jahve ; Behold, I will open 
your graves and cause you to come up out of your graves, and bring 
you unto the land of Israel, . . . And I will put my Spirit in you, 



•" iy. 6 ff. 
18 



"'■ D^iit, viKX. 11-14. 



■ Wellliauseii, IJG., 151 £ 
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and ye shall live."™ Not only Judah. but also Ephraim sliall be 
brought back, " And I will make them one nation in My land, upon 
the mountains of Israel ; and they shall have one king and be no 
more Iwo nationSj neither slial! thej any more be divided into two 
kingdoms.""" That king who will rule over the united nation shall 
be " My servant David.'"* "And I will set tip one shepherd over 
them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David." "* " Ezekiel 
threatens the ntigfhboring- kingdoms hitherto spared: Egypt and 
Tyre shall succumb to the Babylonians, Edom, Moab and Ammon 
to the Arabs. Out of regard to Himself, for His name's sake, Jahve 
will avenge Himself upon the heathens who believed that He had 
fallen with His nation; His own honor is at stake, as long as the 
reproach of desolation rests upon His land." " The restored Israel 
shall be a purified Israel. "And I will give you a new heart, and a 
new spirit will I put within j-ou ; and I will take the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and 1 will give you a heart of fiesh."™ Ezctdel's 
influence upon the subsequent history of the Jewish community was 
great indeed : the organization of the theocracy proceeded along the 
lines laid down by him. The writer of the Law of Holiness belongs 
to the Ezekielian school; Levit, xxvi. predicts the exile, but also the 
subsequent restoration. " If perchance their uncircumcised heart 
should then be humbled, and they should then be paid the punish- 
ment of their iniquity: and I will remember My covenant with 
Jacob, and also My covenant with Isaac, and My covenant with 
Abraham will I remember; and I will remember the land. . . . And 
yet for all this, when they are in the land of their eneniies, I will not 
reject them, or abhor them, to break My covenant with them, and to 
consume them; for I am Jahve, their God.'"* The Priests' Code, 
like Ezekiel, makes room for the "chief""" by the side of the 
"anointed priest'"" in the theocracy; but the priest comes first in 
order and, as it appears, also in importance,*" 

On a line with the Ezekiehan expectations are the Messianic inter- 
polations by which, in exilic and post-exilic times, the editors of the 



"Esck. xxxvii. II (F. '"'Ibid., 22; Cortiill's text. 

""xxKiv. 23. "' Wdlhauser; see Esek. xxv. 22 ff. 

■"Verses 41 &, 42, 44; Drl vet's Iranslatiqii, 



'^Ibid. 24 f. 

"* Kjucvi, 26. 

™ 6C»J. 
^Levit. iv. 
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pre-exilic prophetic writings sought to soften down the bitter invec- 
tives against the sinful people. The prophetic canon was placed by 
the side of the Law only after its rebukes " had been supplemented 
by consolation.'" The fallen tabernacle of David is to be raised 
up ; " Israel is to seek " Jahve their God, and David their king ; " " 
there will be a turn in the fortunes of the people,*" it shall dwell 
securely in its old home ; *" a new covenant will be made with the 
restored people " not according to the covenant what I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt. . . . But this is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith Jahve ; I will 
put My law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it ; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be My people ; and they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know Jahve: for they shall all know Me from the least of 
them to the greatest of them. . . . Thus saith Jahve which glveth 
the sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the moon and of the 
stars for a light by night, which stirreth up the sea that the waves 
thereof roarf Jahve of hosts is His name; if these ordinances depart 
from before Me, saith Jahve, then the seed of Israel also shall cease 
from being a nation before Me forever. Thus saith Jahve; If 
heaven above can be measured, and the foundations of the earth 
searched out beneath, then will I also cast off all the seed of 
Israel." " Israel and the Davidic dynasty are indestructible ; yet it 
is a purified, regenerated Israel, given to the fear of God, with His 
Law written in the heart, a community of men who know God, sons 
of the Living God ; ™ and the Davidic ruler one upon whom " the 
spirit of Jahve shall rest, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and fear of 
Jahve : " "' the Messianic era is to be the golden age of peace and 
justice."* 

"• ninsin. " nom. "^Amos ix. n. "'Hos. iii. 5. 

'"Amos ix. 14 and in numerous other places, 
*" Jerem. xxiii, 6 and elsewhere. 
"'Jerem. xxxi. 31-36. See also xxxii. 37 ff.; i? ff, 

"^Hos. ii. 1. "/jo». xi. 2. 

•"The "golden age" of mythology is projected into the future; see Gunkel, 
Genesis, 100; Schdpfung und Chaos, 1895, 12 1; 87. 
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The dogjna of the election and indestructibility of Israel received 
a new fomnilalion at the hands of the author of !jai. xl.-lv., that 
great seer who. without derogation to his extraordinary gifts as a 
poet and spiritual teacher, may be said to have laid the foundation 
for a. theo!og\' of Judaism. We are treading here, it must be 
granted, upon disputed ground; much depends upon our critical 
and exegeticaJ attitude to the " Servant "-passages." Marti be- 
lieves that the author of Isai xl.-lv. wrote the Servant-passages him- 
self; Smesd and Wellhausen assign them to an earlier writer 
whose work the author of si. ff . incorporated into his own; DuiiM 
places them in late po&t-exilic times and distinguishes between the 
original poems and later supplements, thus accepting the analysis 
of Sehiam and Cheyne in c. xlii. Who is this " Ser\-ant of the 
Lord?'^ The answer will, or may, differ according to whether we 
have in mind the original poet or his supplenienters and editors. For 
our purposes it makes really little difference whether the collec- 
tivistic™* interpretation is original or imposed by an editor: it is 
there, in the Old Testament, no matter from whose hand and head. 
It is quite true that the coUectivistic interpretation cannot be recon- 
ciled with a passage like xlix. 5 f . ; ™ but it is certainly supported by 
the text of xiix, 3 ™ and the Greek test of xlii. 1 ; it is, moreover, 
quite conceivable that the indivtdualistic-Messianic interpretation of 
a later time brought about textual changes and insertions not in 
accord with the original coUectivistic intent. It is furthermore true 
that, while in the Servant-passages Israel's servantship is repre- 
sented as placidly tragic, its character in the environment is ani- 
matedly glorious; but even in the Servant-passages, notably in 
c. liii.. Israel's suffering is to be but a passage way to the ultimate 
triumph, The formulation to wliich reference was made above runs 

"T have before me several m-onograpliE fGiesebrecht, Schiaii, Laue, Berlh- 
olet, Kittel. Fiillknig, Biidde, Rolhstein, Roy) ; good discussions may be 
found in th,e com men tar ces oi Marti and Duhm; Smend, 352, footnote 
2; Wellhausen, iJG.r 159, footnote; article "Servant of the Lord" in the 
Encycl. Biblica where Budde's criticism of Dnhm's theory is reviewed at 
considerable length, with the inevitahle Jerahmeeiite theory as the solvent of 
all difficulties. °"The Servant = Israel. 

™ According to Sifre, [jnriKi. sect. 27, the prophet is addressed. 

■"DBKni resorts to emendation, 
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in our present text of Isai. xl. ff. as follows : Israel, the seed of 
Abraham, the friend of Jahve,™ is the chosen Servant,™ God's 
prophet and missionary into the world, "* indestructible ; " for 
though at present despised and rejected of men and cut off from the 
land of the living as an expiatory victim for the sins of the world, 
Israel shall rise from the grave, triumphant with the success of God's 
work accomplished by it.™ Israel is charged with instructing the 
world in the Law of God ; "^ as a true prophet and teacher, it must 
give its back to smiters, and its cheeks to those who pluck out the 
beard ; as a second Jeremiah, it must not hide its face from insult 
and spitting.™ In order to realize the triumphant Israel of the 
future, the Israel of the present must willingly submit to suffering 
and contumely and martyrdom. The Law to which Deutero-Isaiah 
refers is certainly not identical with the earlier or later codifications 
of which our present Pentateuch is composed: it is rather their sub- 
stance, their Idea. Eduard Meyer™ thinks that the Priests' Law, 
" the basis of Judaism," created its necessary supplement, Jew- 
hating. He was anticipated by Deutero-Isaiah : Jewish suffering is 
a necessary correlate of Israel's vocation as God's servant and teacher 
of mankind. Thus, thanks to the re-formulation which the dogma 
of Israel's election "° received at the hands of Deutero-Isaiah, it was 
enriched by the supplementary doctrine of Israel's vocation which 
must needs be attended with suffering, but just as certainly be 
crowned with ultimate triumph. 

The vocation of Israel is also the subject of the prophecy Isai. 
ii. 2-4 = Micah iv, i-3, "And in the latter days the mountain of 
Jahve's house will be established as the highest of the mountains, 
and will be exalted above the hills, and all nations will stream to it ; 
and many peoples will set forth, and say ; Come let us go up to the 

»' xli. 8. 

"*Ibid., g; xlii. 1, 19; xliii. 10; xHv. i f; xtix. 3, 6, 7; 1. 10; lij. 13. 

"•xlii. 6; xlix. 6. "»liv. 10. "C. liii. "xlii. 4- ""1. 6; li. 23. 

™ Die Entslehung des Judcnihums, i8g6, 222. 

"The Messianic dogma; Deutero-Isaiah has no scruples about investing 
Cyrus with the Messianic title — xlv — in the narrower sense as the organ of 
the Deity in the work of the redemption and resuscitation of Israel, the true 
Messiah. 
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mountain of Jahve, to the house of the God of Jacob, that He may- 
instruct us out of His precepts, and that we may walk in His paths ; 
for from Ziciii g^oes forth instruction, and the word of Jahve from 
Jerusalem. Then will He judge between the nations, and give de- 
cision to many peoples; and they will beat their swords into mat- 
tocks and their spears into pruning-knives: nation will not lift up 
sword against nation, neither will they leam war any more." ™ \\'hilf 
here, no less than in Deutcro-Isaiah,*" the God of Jacob is the Sove- 
reign in the theocracy and as such Teacher and Arbitrator, tliere is 
no reason why elsewhere** the God-inspired Davidic scion would not 
be represented as the organ of the Deity in the performance of the 
theocratic fttiictioiis. " No harm nor destruction will there b« in 
all A'h' holy mountain, for the land is become full p£ the knowledge 
of Jahve, as waters fill the sea. In that day, the Root of Jesse which 
stands as a banner to the peoples — to him will the nations resort, 
and glorious will be his habitation.'"" 

The post-exilic prophets — it is necessary to mention only HaggaJ, 
Zechariah, Joel, Trito-Isaiah — ^seek to strengthen the despondent 
Jewish community by the prediction of the speedy advent of the 
Messianic era. Sometimes the ruler with whom the new order of 
things is to be set in is specified i Haggai and Zechariah see in 
Zerubhabei the chosen servant. Generally, however, Jahve is rep- 
resented as the Redeemer of Israel. The day of Jahve will bring 
punishment to the heathen world ; but redemption and a glorious 
future to Israel. The new Jerusalem, most fantastically pictured by 
Trito-Isaiah, witl echpse the past and present by her wealth and 
splendor and miraculous conditions, reminiscent of the golden age. 
" Behold, r create new heavens and a new earth, the former tilings 
shall not be remembered nor recalled to mind. Rather shall they 
rejoice and exult forever in that which I create, for behold, I create 
Jerusalem anew as an exultation, and her people as a joy, and I 
will exult in Jerusalem, and rejoice in my people. No more sball 
there he heard in her the sound of weeping, nor the sound of a Crv ; 
no more shall there be an infant of a few days, nor an old maa who 
cannot live out his days. The youngest shall die a hundred vears 



'Ciieyne's tratislatiuii. 



' E. g-, lii. 7. 
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s ot the trees 
people. . ■ . For they are a race blessed by Jalive. . . . Then shall 
the wolf and the lamb feed tog'ether. and the Ison eat straw like the 
OX- No barni or destruction shall there be in all my holy mountain, 
says Jahve." "^ " And I will make peace thy governor, and righteous- 
ness thy magistrate. Violence will no more be heard of in thy land, 
nor desolation and destruction within thy borders, and thou wilt call 
thy walls Deliverance, and thy gates Renown. No more will the 
sun serve thee for light, nor for brightness the moon illuminate thee, 
but Jahve will be to thee an everlasting: light, and thy God thy 
adornment. Thy sun will set no more, and thy moon will not w*Uie, 
but Jahve will be to thee an everlasting light.'"" Yet the future 
community shall admit proselytes."" " For my house shall be called 
a house of pray«r for alt peoples." "' A community that admits 
proselytes is a Church. We have here the nascent idea of the Jew- 
ish Church. While, on a lower level, emphasis Is laid upon the 
exceptional status of God's people — the " priests of Jahve " receiv- 
ing sacerdotal revenue from the nations"'— the post-exilic prophets 
rise to the highest thought — and religious ideas should be judged by 
the highest expression they find — that the Messianic era will unite 
mankind as worshipers of the One God — as the monotheistic 
Church to the formation of which Israel is to devote its existence. 
" For then will I turn to the peoples a pure lip, that they may all 
call upon the name of Jahve to serve Him with one consent." " 
"And Jahve shall be king over all the earth : in that day shall Jahve 
be one, and His name one." °™ "The expectation," says Well- 
HAUSEN,'" " that Jewish monotheism will once dominate the world, 
is here expressed with unusual clearness and definiteness. His natne 
means His invocation and worship. His cultus." 

The advent of the Kingdom of God is the the obj-ect of the hopes 
and prayers of the Psalmists. For our present purposes we may 
safely omit all reference to those Psalms in which the praying sub- 
ject is in the singular: the identit\' of the " I " of the Psalms is a 



""Isai Ixv. I? ff.; ChejTie's traiislalion. 

''^ Ibid., Ix, 17 ff, ; Cheyne's transUtion. 
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r.--ooted qae&tion:" tlie oHIectivisbc interpretation is accq>t£d by 
WeixqauSEN. while DUBU is & foUowcf of Ihi iDdividtializiDg 
ex^«is. TTwre i$ a 5tiiBcient uumber of Psalms in which the 
hopes of the commtinity are the subject, in other words. Messianic 
Psalms, " O Jahvel God Sabaoth ! how loi^ wilt Tboa be enraged 
notwithstanding the prayers of Thy people? Thoo feedest them 
with the bread of tears, and givest them tears to drink by the 
measure. Thou make&t us but the butt of our neighbors, and our 
enemies keep up their scoffs. Do Thou restore us again. O God 
Sabaoth! let Thy face shine, that we may be helped! Thou didst 
life up a grape vine in Egj-pt, Thou didst drive away people, and 
plant it; Thou madest a clear space hefore it; it took root and fiUed 
the land. The mountains were covered with its shadow, and the 
cedars of God with its branches. To the sea it extended its tendrils 
and its shoots to the River. Why hast Thou torn down its fences, 
so that all who pass that way do pluck it? The wild boar roots it 
Up, it is food for the beasts of the field. O God Sabaoth, turn Thou 
again ! look Tliou from heaven, and beliold * Take this vine as 
Thy charge and replant it. That which Tliy right hand has planted 
— they have burnt it with fire, tiiey have hewn it down; before the 
menace of Thy face may they perish 1 Be Thine arm over the man 
(^^ Israel) of Thy right hand! over the man whom Thou hast 
chosen ( ?) for Thyself, who has not swerved from Thee." "* Else- 
M'here, Israel is called God's Anointed one ("Messiah, the Christ)." 
" As Israel is the Ser%ant, i. e., the Prophet of Jahve, so it is also 
the Messiah and the heir of David, at the present in a state of weak- 
ness, but in the future in one of power.'"' " The same scholar says 
in his note on Ps. ii. 7: " Tlie Messiah is the incarnation of Israel'd 
universal rule. He and Israel are almost identical, and it matters 
little whether wc say that Israel has or is the Messiah.'' .^nd as the 
Messiah, Israel is the Son of God." Israel's birthright is often 



**See the monoeraphs of Beer, Coblenz, R05, Leimdorfer, EngerL 

"•Pj, Ixjtx. 5 ff; Wdihausen-Fumess. 

"xiviii. 8; Ixxxiv. 10; Isxix. 39, 52; cx:(xii. 10. 17. Sec Welthausen, tJG., 
211, footnote 2- In Ps. cv. 15 he points the two nouns ss sirguJars: "there is 
only one Prophet or Messiah at one tinit {e. g. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob) " ; see 
his note ad he. "" Wellhausen. ibid. "" Ps. ii. ?. 
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conceived in terms of worldly dominion ; but, at its heart, the doc- 
trine of Israel's sonship means its prophetic vocation. The king'- 
dom which Israel is to inherit is indeed placed in this world, but 
it is an ideal of which only the puriiied remnant of Israel shall be 
worthy.™ 

With Daniel, the Messianic doctrine comes to be involved in 
the eschatolog^ical system which, whether entirely out of its own 
means or through foreign influencej Judaism sets out to develop. 
The characteristic features of the Danielic system are the chrono- 
logical computation of the end of tlie present order of things."" the 
clean distinction between the everlasting Kingdom of God and the 
powers which it supersedes, the miraculous character of the advent 
of the kingdom which, however, is by no means placed in tran- 
scendent regions, but is to be realized here on earth. The Messiah, 
as a person, is kept in the background; in the book of Daniel, 
" corporate Israel " as Wellhaiisen says,™ is the Messiah. But the 
kingdom which the visionary looks forward to is reserved only 
for a portion of the people, *' those that shall be found written in 
the book"; it Is to be a kingdom of saints. While the world- 
powers are introduced in the vision ™ in the figure of beasts, tiie 
human form is the symbol for the kingdom of the saints. The 
coUectivistic interpretation of the " one like unto a son of man " *" 
is accepted by the hulk of modem commentators,™ Gunkel,'" 
though conceding the coUectivistic interpretation, thinks that " son 
of man " is a rather remarkable figure for an earthly nation. He 
therefore beheves that "Dan. 'vii. is not allegory invented by the 
author, but allegori2ed material which he found ready and took 
over. Thus the * son of man, coming with the clouds of heaven,' 
so enigmatic in the present context, probably forms an element 
of the tradition; for it is difficult to understand how the author, 
of himself, shouM conceive just that figure for Israel. In the 
original myth, * son of man ' was probably the title of the god- 
conqueror." Gunkel's emphasis upon the "history of tradition" 



"•Ps-i. ■"TP- '""//<;., 305. "°C, vii. "vii, 13, 

""See Driver's conimeiHary ad locum; it was first proposed by Ephrcm 
Syrus and Ibn Ezra. 
"•Schopfiing: und Chaos, 323 ff. 
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method is reduced to more modest proportions by Wellhausen."* 
He by no means denies the right of searching for foreign material; 

but he minimizes the importance of such investigations which 
have only an arcliasological interest.'" Upon the theory of Gun- , 
KEL, the mythological figure appears demythicized in Daniel. 

The personalitj- of the future ruler in the restored tlieocnicy 
thus plays an insignificant part in the entire Old Testament (in- 
cluding the apocryphal writings) : his advent is a mere incident in 
tlie realization of tlie Kingdom of God; nor does the Old Testa- 
ment know of " Messiah " as an exclusive appellation of the future 
ruler."' On the other hand, the person of the Messiah assumes a 
central position in the Psalms cf Solomon, the apocalyptic-pseud- 
epigraphic writings, portions of the Hellenistic literature, the Tar- 
giimim, the Prayer-Book, Mishoa, Talmud, Midrash. The mate- 
rial may now be found most convenientlv gathered in \'olz."' While 
in the vast literature just referred to there is agreement on the 
exalted position of the Messiah, there is considerable divergence 
in the conception of the person. Volz enumerates the following 
stages; (i) the future ruler, the son of David;"* (2) the son of 
David, sinless and. pious;"* (3) the human prince of peace;" 
(4) the priest-king with supernatural endowment and supernatural 
gifts;"' (5) the transcenderit son of David as conqueror of the 
world-power ; '"* (6) the transcendent Man as destroyer of the 
heathen world ; "" (7) the transcendent Man as ruler of the 
world;"'" {8} the celestial Man, pre-existent and eternal, as the 
judge of the world and the demons, and as the author o£ the 
beatitude of the pious."' " The two opposite poles are consti- 
tuted by the purely human, national Messianic figure and the 
celestial, eternal bearer of salvation. The task of the Messiah 

™5t/=MM, VI Ci8gp), 225 ff. 

"" See Gunkel'a article in the Zeitschrift f. tt-iss. Theal., 1899, 582 fT„ reEcrred 
to by Zimmcrn, KAT., 391 f. 

°"Se« Klaosner, n'lwn. 12 (1903), 4 f. ; his German publication Oiir wk-j- 
siit)iischi't\ VorsieUangen d. j&d. Volkes hit ZeilaUer drr Timnaiten, 1903, is 
not accessible to nie. *" 197 ff. '" Popular and rabbinic conception. 

"" miUapht hwh auapria^, Ps. Sal. xvij. 36, "^ Bam-ck, SibyJHiic Oroclcs. 

"'Test. Levi, " !V Esra xii. "*/(■' Ezra xHi. 

"'Dariifl vii.; according to Volz's interpretation. "^ Book of Enoch. 
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differs accordinglv : on ihe one hand he has dealings with earthly 
enemies, on the other with sin and the demons and as the judge 
of the world with the entire cosmos. Similarly, the participants 
in the salvation are here Israel and Palestine, there the pious; in 
the one case the blessings are temporal, in the other spiritual," 
Vol? is quite rig;ht in remarking tiiat, as the Messianic doctrine 
became involved in the escha to logical systems and as the latter 
tended away from Jewish national interosts towards universal 
human and individual concerns, the effect upon the Messianic doc- 
trine was bound to proceed along three different lines; either the 
Messiah was' pushed to the background, or he was reducd to be 
the inaugurator of a merely transient period of bliss, or, where the 
eschatological system was reluctant to let the personal human savior 
go, it took hold of a transcendent figure coming from an extraneous 
source, and thits made it possible for the Messiah to retain His 
place in the midst of such ideas as imiversal resurrection, world- 
judgment, transformation of the cosmos, the life everlasting and the 
angelic participants in the other-worldly hliss. 

The " transcendent iigure coming from an extraneous source " is 
the " son of man " demythicized in Daniel. It is there applied to 
Israel," Volz notwithstanding. In the " Similitudes " and IF Esra 
the phrase is on the way to becoming a title of the Messiah ; at all 
events, we have in both the figure of the pre-existent heavenly 
Messiah who is invested by God with almost Divine prerogatives. 
In this line we find the early evangelical tradition. The Christians 
of Palestine about the year 70 moved in the circles of Jewish Mes- 
sianists, as Baldensperger ™ calls them. In the Christ of the Gos- 
pels we have a composite picture of the Son of David, the Son of 
God, the Servant of the Lord and the Son of Man.™ 

Did Jesus come forward with the Messianic claim and in what 
sense ^'' Welljiausen, who denies that Jesus wished to figure as 
the Jewish Messiah in the ordinary sense of the term,'™ ignores the 
eschatological and apocalyptic elements in the Gospel narrative which 
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See above. ^ Mcss\ai\.-af'okalypt. Hnffmiiigen d. ludenihutns. 

"" Sec Volz, 214 f. ; Bousset, 254, foottiotc ^ : Baldtnsperger, lac. cit., for a 
review of the controversy between LieMmann-Wellhaiiseii and Dalman. 
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tie regards as spurious supcrirnpositions upon the original character. 
Hahnack is of a different opinion.™ The condemnation of Jesus 
by tlie high court of justice and his crucifixion are indeed unintel- 
ligible unless he made claim to the Messiamic dignity ; he was, in 
the eyes of the authorities, a " Chrestus impulsor," Pfleidebeh 
equally objects to the substitution " of our modem ethicai, evolu- 
tionistic, philosophical concept of the ' Kingdom of God ' for the 
t'schatological, apocalyptic, catastrophic kingdom -expectations of 
Jtsus." "" He quotes JoH. Weiss's observation that "the predic- 
tion of the coming- kingdom is the rule, the proleptic sayings the 
exception. Not only as regards number do the sayings with refer- 
ence to the future predominate, but also wlien the content is had 
in mind. The basic character of the preaching of Jesus, it cannot 
be ignored, is prophecy, the ground tone hojw, to be sure the hope 
which is certain of its aim, but nevertheless hope." '' Jesus," says 
J'fleiderer, "taught his disciples to pray; 'Thy kingdom come.' 
which certainly presupposes that it is not as yet." The seemingly 
"proleptic" sayings which dilettanti of the Chamberlain type are^^H 
fond of quoting are discussed by Pfleiuerer in the sequel.*^ As-^B 
cording to Pfleideher there is the same vacillation in the Gospel 
as in Jewish escliatology between the this-worldly and the othcr- 
wordly, the earthly and celestial conceptions about the things that 
are to happen in the " latter days." *" Pfleidereb furthermore con- 
cedes that in the eschatological prediction of Jesus there is no refer- 
ence to the triumph of the Jewish people over the heathen nations; 
but he continues : " Certainly a distinction, the importance of 
which should not be underestimated, which, however, is hardly ex- 
plained correctly by the current opinion that Jesus freed the king- 
dom of God which he hoped for from all connection with the Jewish 
people and conceived it a& univerfal-human.'""' The Jewish people 
remains in the mind of Jesus the stock of God's people that is to 
be. The Messianic predictions and conceptions of Jesus differed 
in no appreciable degree from those of his people.*" 



"" Wcseii d. Christeniwns, Sa f. See also the lucid discussion in Pflieiderer, 
Das Urchriitentmn, I,' 190Z, 660 ff. 
■"inc. ft(., 6t9. "P. 58rff. "Ibid.. 626. "" P. 631. 

*" See Pfleiderer's qiiotstiofl frgm Schnedermanii, p. 633. 



PHfLo's conceptions of the Messiah are rather vague. One or 
two passages in his works rotwith standing, it may he said that in 
his system the heavenly Lo^os takes the pkce of the tarthly-hiiman 
future king.'" On the other hand, Piiilo repeatedly speaks of 
Israel's vocation as. the priest and prophet among the nations."' 

The advent oi the Son of David as Israel's Anointed King"' and 
Savior "' constitutes the hope of the Jewish people after yo no less 
tlian before. The collectivistic interpretation of bihlical prophecies 
concerned with the Christ-people give way in the Targumim and 
elsewhere to individualistic exegesis: the rabhis find in the Old 
Testament quite as many Messianic passages as, c. g., the Gospel 
according to Matthew. See for a few examples Volz, 198 f. The 
person of the future redeemer occupies a central place ; much that 
is said about hin. in rabbinic literature finds its analogies in the older 
haggada which is imbedded in the apocalyptic writings. In the 
main, however, the person is never allowed to assume the trans- 
cendent, celestial Divine character widi which the Messiah is in- 
vested, e. g., in the " Similitudes." The Messiah is but God's organ 
of salvation; the true and real Savior is God. The rabbis clearly 
adhere to the " chiliastic " doctrine."" The Messianic kingdom is 
often secularized- " The only difference between this world and 
the days of Messiah consists in the subjection to the world-powers 
which shall cease in the future.*""' Rabbi Hillel's categorical de- 
clararion : "Israel has no Messiah."™ "quoted ad nauseam by 
every opponent of Maimonides from the earliest times down to the 
year of grace 1S8S,""" is really nothing but a rationalistic interpre- 
tation of the Messianic passages in (the First) Isaiah with reference 
to Hczekiah and, moreover, remains "an isolated opinion which 
contradicts' all the feelings and traditions of the Jews as expressed in 
thousands of other passages, and especially in the liturgy."™ 
Rashi's addition : " But the Holy One, blessed be He, will rule 
Himself, and redeem them Himself," may be an attempt to save the 
honor of the bold Amora; but it is a significant hint that behind the 
Messiah the Jew saw and felt God.™ 



""Volz, 236. '"'Brat: 01 34 b. 

™ Sehechter, JQR., I (1889*, 124. '"Id. 



"^Satfhed. gg 0, 
"" See KUtlSner, loc. cii.. g. 
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" And especiallv in the liturgy." "" To be sure, tlie coming of the 
Messiah is the object of some of ihe oldest prayers: but the person 
is more or less kept in the background ; the heart of the Jew as he 
prays is rather centered in the advent of the Kjngdom of God. The 
ethico-religions character of the Messianic hope manifests itself in 
the Prayer-Book more than anywhere else. " The sprout of David 
raayest ThOu speedily cause to blitl, and his horn mayest Thou 
exalt with Thy salvation; blessed be Thou, O Lord, who causest 
the horn of salvation to hud." "^ The Palestinian recension "" in 
the corresponding place mentions the " rule o£ the house of David, 
Thy righteous Messiah " by the side of Israel, Jerusalem. Zion. the 
temple, as an object of restoration. In the eleventh Benediction, 
however, we read: "Rule Thou over us by Thyself." " May 
His great Name be extolled and hallowed in the world, which He 
created according to His will, and may Fie cause His kingdom to 
come °^ in your life and in your days and in the life of all Israel 
speedily and in the near future," thus runs the Kaddis prayer,"* 
The inserted prayer at the third Benediction on New Year and the 
Day of Atonement mentions the Davidic reign together with the 
other articles of Jewish hope, but places the idea of the Kingdom 
of God in the center; moreover, the ethico-reiigious character of 
the Messianic hope is clearly e^cpressed. " Put the fear of Thee, 
O Lord, our God, over all Thy creatures, so that they may all fear 
Thee and worship Thee, and all of them be made one band to do 
Thy will with a perfect heart; as we know, O Lord, our God, that 
the dominion is Thine, strength in Thy hand, and power in Thy 
right hand, and Thy name to be feared above all that Thou hast 
created. Give honor, O Lord, to Thy peopl-e, glory to thos^e who 
fear Thee, hope to those who wait for Thee ; joy to Thy land, glad- 
ness to Thy city, the budding of the horn to David, Thy servant, 
and the preparing of a lamp for the son of Jesse, Thy anointerl, 



™ Schccliter, "^Fifteenth of the Eighteen Bencdiclioits. 

"^ Dalman, !oc. ci!., 30O. 

™ In certain recensions: "and may He cause His salvation to bud and 
make near His Messiah and redeem His people," 

■"A more comprehensive eschatological programme in the so-called Kaddia 
de-Rabbana*ij Dalman, 305, 
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speedily in our days. Then may the righteous see and be glad, and 
the upright exult, and the pious joy with singing ; iniquity will shut 
its mouth, and all wickedness vanish like smoke; for TIiou wilt 
cause the arrogant kingdom (the Antichrist) to pass away from 
the earth, and rule Thou, O Lord, by Thyself, over all Thy creat- 
ures, on the mountain of Zion, Thy glorious dwelling, and in Jeru- 
salem, Thy holy city, as it is written in Thy Holy Words:*" ' The 
Lord shall reigit for ever, Thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. 
Hallelujah.' " The hope in the advent of the Kingdom of God is 
rooted in Jewish monotheism. "He is our God, and there is no 
other. Therefore do we hope, O Lord, our God, speedily to behold 
Thy majestic power when Thou wilt remove the idols from the earth, 
and the worthless gods will be utterly destroyed, when Thou wilt 
set the world aright through the Kingdom of God,™ and all man- 
kind will invoke Thy name; when Thou wilt turn unto Thyself all 
the wicked of the earth, and all the inhabitants of the world will 
recognize and know that to Thee every knee must bow and every 
tongue swear. Before Thee, O Lord, our God, they shall bow and 
fall in worship, and give honor to Thy great and glorious name, 
and take upon themselves the yoke of Thy kingdom, and Thou wilt 
rule over them for ever. For Thine is the Kingdom." " The ad- 
vent of God means to the Jew the gathering of the dispersed and 
the restoration of the temple ; but it means more : it means the King- 
dom of God for a humanity united as one band to do God's will 
with a perfect heart. 

Thus in and through Israel shall humanity he blessed."* " Thou 
hast chosen us " is the ever-recurring formula in the festival prayers. 
The Church of Israel ™ is God's beloved bride. Such was the mean- 
ing of the Song of Songs to those who retained it in the canon. 
" For the whole world is not to be compared in dignity to the day 
on which the Song was given to Israel: for all the Writings "" are 
holy, but the Song is most holy." " In the liturgy of the Day of 
Atonement, penitent Israel addresses God: "We are Thy love. 



"•Ps. cxlvi. 10. "•■IB? ni3'7a- '"From the Addilioml, New Year's Day. 
"Gen. xii. 3 and similar passages according to the later, fuller and more 
spiritual interpretation. *" '7MIB'' PDJ3- "^^^the third part of tlie canon, 
**■ Rabbi Akiba's well-known statement; ladaiitti iiu 5. 
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E.iid Thou art our Beloved." "' Israel's election means Israel's 
vocation; the two condition the future redemption and triumph. 
'' Bring; us back in peace from the four corners of the earth, and 
lead us back to our land as freemen; for thou art God who vvorketh 
salvation, and Thou hast chosen us from among all the nations and 
tong-ues and brought us nigh unto Thy great name in truth, to con- 
fess Thee and to proclaim Thy unity in love. Blessed be Thou, 
O Lord, who, in love, hast chosen Thy people Israel." "" 

It is quite right to say with Schechter"™ that "the belief of the 
election of Israel by God was the cardinal dogma " of Judah um 
Levi. He might have added: "and in the election of the land of 
Canaan." Judak ha-Levi develops the thought that the pre-emi- 
nent gifts of Adam who, as the creature of an All-wise Creator, 
certainly was most perfect, were inherited, in each generation, by 
the patriarchs mentioned by nanie in the book of Genesis, who thus 
may be called the kernel of humanity, alone susceptible to the higher 
tight. " Until the children of Jacob came, who were all of that 
choice character, distinguished from other human beings by pecu- 
liar Divine gifts which rendered them, as it were, a distinct species 
of angelic beings. They were permitted all to strive after the pro- 
phetic station, and the majority of them attained it." "" It is true 
that, at present, we, the Jews, are without head and without heart ; ™ 
nay, without body; mere scattered dry bones. Yet bones in which 
there has remained the dement of vitality (and which, therefore, 
may yet be vitalized), which once served as organs for head, heart, 
mind, soul, intellect."" " Nor will we admit that we are dead. We 
are rather to be likened to a sick man who is wasting away and of 
whose cure the physicians have despaired, who, nevertheless, looks 
forward to recovery by miraculous agencies."*" "Israel, among 
the nations, is like the heart among the organs of the body ; it is most 



"'inn nnKi ^n■in IJK. ""Dailjr Prayer. "VQff., i (1889), 60. 

"" Kusari, i. 103. ™ n. 29. ™ Ibid.. 30. 

""Ibid,. 34. He quotes copious passages from the Bible: particularly Isai. 
lii. rj ff., to which he gives a collectivistic interpretation. Tli* lliought of 
Israel's Yicanous suffering for the welfare of humanity is expressed with 
utmost clearness by Rashi in his comtnentarj : Israel suffers not because lie 
is hated by God, but in order that the whale world may enjoy peace. 
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susceptible to disease, but also the healthiest."™ Israel's sins are 
punished first:'" but our sufferings serve to strengthen tis in our 
religious life, to purify us and to remove from us all dross ; in short, 
in order to develop in and throug-h us the choicest part of all crea- 
tion, the community of prophets and pious men, the best towards 
which humanity is advancing." "' On Palestine as the chosen land 
of prophecy, see ii. 22 ff. 

Maimuni follows the rabbis in divesting the character of the 
Messianic era of all transcendent and eschatological connections.*" 
While the Messianic doctrine thus loses its miraculous elements, its 
ethico-religious character is preserved, " Our sages and prophets 
longed for the days of the Messiah,, not in order that they might 
rule over the world, nor that they might be the masters of the Gen- 
tiles, nor that they might eat and drink and be merry, but that they 
might have leisure for the Torah and its wisdom and that they 
might be free from taskmasters and interferers in their preparation 
for the life everlasting. In that period there will be neither famine 
nor warfare, nor envj', nor competition, for prosperity will be 
plentiful, and the dainties as cheap as dirt; and the world will have 
no concern with anj-thing except the knowledge of God; Israel will 
consist of great sages who will know the hidden things and con* 
ceive of the knowledge of their Creator as much as human beings 
are able." '" In the uncensored editio princeps^ we find the re- 
markable statement that Jesus and Mohammed came to pave the way 
for the Messiah who is to come."' ^' The world has (through the 
preaching of Jesus and Mohammed) been permeated with words 
concerning the Messiah and with the words of the Torah and the 
commandments; they have been spread to the utmost isles and 
among many nations uncircnmdsed of heart," Of course, Maimuni 
expects that the Messiah will succeed in converting the Christian 
and Mohammedan world to the full Jewish truth of which, at pres- 
ent, they only possess fragments. Jesus cannot be accepted as the 



"Ibid., 36. '^ AiHos iii. 2 i* quoted "'Ibid., 44- 

"' See We excursus on Sanhedrin x. i ; U^Mon, tx. 2 ; D'dSd, xi. f. 
"*/jai. xi, ^ b h qnmled.— D'37D. xii. 4 f. "" ConEtaiitinople, 1509. 

"' r-inw -\-21v •^vtj.'nsr-n ni hm iSk a-^3^^ m (.blank for the name of 
Jesus) n'Efan iSnS pi iwS wHx p-st. 
19 
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Messiah, for. whereas the Messiah whom the prophets announced 
was to redeem Israel and ga.ther their dispersed and strengthen their 
religion, Jesus was the cause of great suffering and humiliation for 
Israel, of the abrogation of the Law and of the error of scrv-ing 
Others beside God- 
It is unnecessary to enter into the discussion of Crescas and JlisJ 
disciple Albo as to whether disbelief in the coming of the Messiah' 
constitutes heresy. Suffice it to say that they persist in cheri&hing 
the hope of the restoration of Israel.** 

III. 

Maimuni's declaration in the epilogue to his Creed — the remark- 
able conclusion of a remarkable piece of literature — that member- 
ship in the religious body of Israel' rests upon assent to the Creed 
of Judaism in its entirety,' while the rejection of even one of its 
articles' carries with it excommunication,' met with opposition not 
only on the part of mediaeval critics," but particularly, across the 
centuries, at the hands of Moses Mendelssohn. I refer to the 
frequently quoted passage in his JeTHsolem wherein it is maintai nedji 
that Judaism is primarily a system of laws to be obeyed, not of 
articles of faith to be believed, or, in shorter phraseology, tliat it is 
essentially Deed, not Creed, There is coupled to this assertion tlie 
emphatic rejection of Doew's proposal to confer upon tlie Jews the 
right of ecclesiastical excommunication.' It is a pity, but a great 

"^ex-'lkkariyn, iv. 42, 45, 

•my-OH y'sip"r3i"Ti"p'TiiM"po '00^"^ i.p';f3 1331 SSsrTpttS" npa- S« also 
7\3'E'n, ii. 7 ff. 

*£. S-, Abraham ben David {ad T[2Vary. iii. ;) Crescas, Albo. The differ- 
ence between Maiinurii and these critics touches mainly the question as to 
what is and what i§ not a fundamental article of faith. Albo may reduce the 
tiuirber of fuiidamenial articles tci three; but those three must sitrelj' be 
accepted by every one calling himself a Jew. 

"See Jerusalem (the work appeared May, 17S3. Dohni's IJber die burger- 
Uckc yerbesseruTig der Juden was published in 3781), second part, in Brasch'a 
edidf»n {Moses Mendelssohn's Schrtflen ::ur PhUosophi-e, Aesthetik vnd Apol' 
■ogetik. 1880), n, 407 ft. "Among all the precepts and the ordinances of the 
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truth nevertheless, that those who are called by Providence to usher 
in a new era are often themselves blind to the new conception of 
things which they are preparing. Spinoza, the father of modern 
historical criticism as applied to the Old Testament, holds absolutely 
imhistorical views concerning the development and meaning of 
Judaism.' And so it fared with Mendelssohn who, as the child 
of a rationalistic age, had no conception of historical development, 
which his friend Lessing so well understood and which, thanks to 
Hegel, has been engrafted upon the modern consciousness. An 
admirer of the shallow Deism of a few English philosophers, a be- 
liever in the demonstrability of the fundamental truths of religion, 
natural religion, afraid of the ban of an ignorant rabbinate which 
might interdict his favorite pursuits along the lines of philosophical 
speculation, he had no understanding of that which is truly elemental 

Mosaic Law, there is not one which says, ' Thou shall believe this ' or ' Thou 
shah not believe it,' but they all say, ' Thou shalt do,' ' Thou shall forbear ' 
. . . Nay, the word in the original language, which is commonly translated 
as ' faith,' in most cases properly means ' trust, reliance, full confidence in a 
promise ' [quite true ; but the same may be said of the Greek w/orff by 
which njlDK (niD«) is rendered in the Greek Old Testament and in the 
Gospels (see art. ' Faith ' in the Encycl. Biblica). It is furthermore true, as Dr. 
Kohler says (art. " Faith " in the /i?j[;, Encycl), that "only in medieval times 
did the word njiDK (faith) receive the meaning of dogmatic belief"; but 
the thing, that is, the implicit demand of assent to certain fundamentals, 
existed long before the dogmatic sense nilDN was developed]. . . . Wher- 
ever the question is of eternal self-evident truths [which, however, had re- 
ceived a shaking in 1781 at the hands of the "AI leszer maimer " Kant] there 
is nothing said of believing, but understanding and knowing [an exegetical 
error of which Maimuni was equally guilty; see above, . . . For this 
reason also, ancient Judaism has no symbolical books, no articles of faith. 
No one was asked, by oath, to subscribe to symbols or to articles of faith; 
nay, we have no conception of what is called an oath of creed ; indeed, accord- 
ing to the spirit of genuine (Mosaic?) Judaism, we must regard such oaths 
as inadmissible." Schurer (II, 347, footnote 49) believes that Mendelssohn's 
contention is relatively correct. Bernfeld (ii. 574, footnote) reminds Mendels- 
sohn of the fact that Judaism does not mean Mosaism only: in other words, 
a tendency towards dogmatic development is discernible in rabbinic Judaism. 
He sides, however, with Mendelssohn in denying to the state the right of 
punishing heretics. But what about the right of the Church, as a religious 
organization, to define its position and to demand from its members adherence 
thereto? . 'See Joel's work referred to above. 
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in religion, faith: nor of tiiat which alone establishes the cohesive- 
ness of a religious body, a Creed. Maimunt, it is true, was be- 
gniled by the " nug:e Aristotelica; " into rationalism : he, however, 
understood Judaism better than Sfinoza and Mendelssohn ; he 
in tnitli. possessed that tact " which knows how to seize upon the 
-constant and essential and living^ " ; he was a theologian, whik Mex- 
TELssoiiN can ill no way lay claim to such honors. Mendelssohn's 
dictntiij althoug^h refuted agfain and again — I need only mention the 
criticisms of Luzzatto and Libw ' — proved a dangerous impediment 
to the logical development of the new phasic of Judaism wliich he 
unconsciously prepared: conformity, outward conformity to tradi- 
tion, the soulless practice of dead ceremonies, was the watchword 
of the men of compromise:' it was furthermore a weapon in the 
hands of the detractors of Jews and Judaism. Fortunately, Men- 
delssohn's Jcncsalcm contained another suggestion which, given a 
more logical head and a more resolute character, was destined to 
become fruitful. Mendelssohn finds that, in the Mosaic constitu- 
tion, State and religion form an indissoluble union and that_, from 
the time that the Mosaic constitution was weakened through the 
Institution of the monarchy, there occurred necessary collisions be- 
tween the duties of the subject to his native or foreign ruler and 
those which he owed to his God. He is furthermore conscious that 
such a collision exists in his own time; but he admonishes his co- 
religionists to fulfil, though at some inconvenience, the two sets of 
obligations. The Law cannot be abrogated — " unless it please the 
Most High Lawgiver to communicate to us His will in this matter; 
with as loud a voice, as publicly, and in a manner as far above all 
doubt and scruple as when He gave us His Law." " It is true that 
the early refonners, e. g., at Hamburg, sought to hide their doc- 



'In the works referred to above. 

'"It has often been asked," says ScheclUer (JQR-, i fiSSg), 55), "what 
the Rabbis would have thought of a man who fulfils every eommandmfiit of 
the Torab, but does not believe that this Torah was given by God, or that 
there exists a God at all. It is indeed very difficiiit to answer this question 
with any degree o£ certainty. In the time of the Rabbis people were still too 
simple for such a diplomatic religion, and conformity in the modern sense 
was quite an unknown thing." "In Brasch's edition, 465. 
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trinal differences from the received Judaism by having recourse to 
rabbinic authority in order to justify the cutting out of the prayers 
for the coming of the Messiah and for the restoration of the sacri- 
ficial cult; those shifting attitudes, however, were counseled by 
prudence; the real, that is, doctrinal, meaning and intent of the 
liturgical reforms could not long remain hidden. Geicer and 
HoLDHEiM appeared on the scene; of the two Geiger (1810-1874) 
v/as the more scholarly, Holdhepj (1806- 1860) the more practical 
and the more logical reformer. It is Holdheim's merit to have 
cleanly severed the imperishable, eternal, religious part of Judaism 
from the perishable, national." In the Hght of the better knowledge 
of history which we possess to-day and which is the result of the 
labors of a generation of Old Testament students who gratefully 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Geiger," we may say that, ever 
since that memorable event in the wilderness of Midian when God 
revealed Himself unto Moses in the burning, yet never consumed 
bush, the religious element in us has tended to destroy everything 
hostile to its natural development. It was the force that under- 
mined the little kingdoms of Israel and Judah ; the force that welded 
the remnants of Judah into a new community ; the force that brought 
the Maccabees out of their rural seclusion to expel paganized priest- 
hood; the force that created the Pharisaic party which brought 
about the extinction of the secularized Hasmonean dynasty; the 
force that reconstituted Judaism upon the ruins of the temple ; the 
force which, in these latter days, calls us to resist the modern at- 
tempts at secularizing Judaism and to answer the men of little faith 
in the words of Ezekiel (xx. 32) : That which cometh into your 
mind shall not be at all ; in what ye say, We will be as the nations, 

"See his Autonomie der Rabbinen, 1843; Vortr'dge iiber die mosaUche 
Religion, 1844. " As for the contention that another revelation is necessary 
to repeal the ceremonial Jaws, Holdhdm gave utterance to the striking 
thought that the spirit of the age is also a revelation of God" (Philipson, 
JQR; 15 (1903), 481). But is not the "spirit of the age" conditioned by 
environment, and is it not furthermore the fruition of historical movements 
in the "ages" gone by? 

"See Wellhausen, D. Text d. BUclier Samuelis, 1871, preface; D. Pharisder 
N. d. Sadducder, 1874; Siegfried, he cit., 16, footnote; Cheyne, Introduction 
to the Book of Isaiah, 1895, xix. 
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as the families of tlie conrtries." The tangle of politico-natinnai 
and religious ideas in which our past is enmesh<ed and which is 
especially manifested in the doctrine of the Law and the Messiah. 
lias at last been unraveled., tlie Gordian knot cut: the task has been 
performed by Gecger's scholarship. Holdheim's logic, Samuel 
Hihsch's philosophic erudition, Einhorn's inspiration, above all 
bv the foresigrht, iindamited courage and indomitable will of Isaac 
M. Wise. 

Let me quote the two last utterances of L M. Wise, In Atlantic 
City, July 5. 1898, he said to you at the close of his Message: 
" Permit me to reiterate my old problem, to lay before the world a 
clear and compreheasive statement of the principles of Judaism — 
call them ttogmas. principles, doctrines, precepts, or by any other 
name — but let the world know clearly and distinctly what is the 
snhstance of Judaism, what are its criteria of distinction from other 
religious systems ... It seems to me that maiiy of us preach and 
teach zealously and claim all excellencies for time-honored Judaism 
without the ability to form a clear conception of what that most 
revered Judaism is. If the current definition cannot be written on 
one sheet of paper, let us write it on twenty or more. If one man can- 
not do it justice, let many men try, let a committee do it. and many 
more, say the whole Conference criticise it, until it meets with the 
approbation and consent of all. But let lis no longer stand before 
the world as a denomination without principles, when in fact every 
Jew of earnest thought knows well what Judaism is. although he 
may not be able to define it in clear and intelligible terms. If we are 
teachers in Israel, as we all claim to be ; if we are the only repre- 
sentative body of American Judaism, let us define it for him and for 
the world. ' And let not the congregation of Israel be like sheep that 
have no pastor ' ! As said, I am too old and too busy a man to do 

"Reformed Judaism and political ZioLiism are naturally antagonistic- 0" 
the other hand. Reformed Judaism, in so far as it is a reTiEious, spiritual 
movement, has points of affinity with spiritual Zionism, atthougli we are quite 
aware that spiritual Zionism looks forward to the political independence of 
Palestinian Jewry as an ultimate goal. On spiritual Zionism see art. "Gini- 
fcerg, Asher," in tlie Jnv. Encyd. by Dr, Klausner; tlic same writer's contri- 
bulion to die Ahiasaf CaUndar for 1003/4, 353-375 ; above all the rwo volumes 
of essays by Ahad ha-'am, D'3">1 nB'"^li ''!', Berlin, 1903 aad 7904. 
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that which I want you to do, who are young and strong and have 
many years of life yot btfore you." " 

Aiid in his very last utterance to you. in Cincinnati, March 13, 
1899, he said; '"Permit me ... to excuse my tardiness. With 
two of my worthy colleagues I accepted the task to formulate the 
principles of Judaism, and to report to this venerable body in July 
next. I could not beg^in the work before I had ascertained, in the 
main at least, on what principles this Conference had already agreed. 
There were given out three years ago two subjects . . , The first 
was the Messianic doctrine of Judaism, on which, as you well know, 
the whole body of doctrine depends, especially as to the dividing 
line not only between Judaism and Christianity, but also between 
conservative and progressive Judaism. But no report on this sub- 
ject has reached this body . . .The second subject ... is ' The Theol- 
ogy of the Union Prayer Book ' . . . But this paper also was not 
before us , . . So much for my own excuse." '° 

Brethren, reformation, theologically speaking, means re-formu- 
lation of doctrine. Reformation, although an historical fiction, has 
this much truth in it that it testifies to our conception of a kernel of 
genuine religious truth which we perceive in the period immediately 
preceding us to be overlaid by much that is foreign to it, foreign, 
not in an historical, but in a logical sense. In other words, re- 
formulation means truer, more adecjtiate formulation. I take it 
that as Reformed Jews we are determined that we do not mean to 
be a coraniunity distinct and separate and holding aloof from onr 
neighbors in any but religious matters ; in positive language, that we 
consider ourselves to be a religious body in which the true intent of 
the founders of Judaism, realized in the past imperfectly and less 
adequately, expresses itself now more perfectly and more adequatelv. 

"yB., 189S, 16. On p. 56: "Drs. I. M. Wise, M. Mieliiner and G. Deutsch 
were named a committee to formulate the principles of Judaism, to report at 
the next Conference." 

" VB., 1899, 26 i. At die BufTalo meeting, July 6, 1900, "Dr. Deutsch was 
called to read the report of [the conimittce on] principles of Judaism. On 
motion of M. H. Harris the reading of the report was dispensed with, and 
the paper was ordered printed in the Year Book" (VB., 1900, 82). The paper, 
signed by G. Deutsch and M. Mielziner, is found, ibid., 148-164. As the con- 
clusion proves, the paper lays no claim to finality. 
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In this fundamental assertion lies the theological aspect of Re- 
formed Judaism, And, without presumption, in line with my fore- 
going formulation of the doctrines of the Judaism that preceded our 
reformation, I may be permitted to present what I consider to be the 
Creed of Reformed Judaism, that sum of dogmas — I prefer the 
Greek word to the Latin " principles " — which in the opinion of 
Reformed Jews constitutes the very core and kiernel of Judaism, 
das IVeseu dcs Jtidentuius: 



A. Theology (and Cosmology) : 

I BELIEVE IN God. the One and Holy, the Creator and Sus- 

TAINER OF THE WORLD: 

While in appearance our theology (in tlie narrower sense) is 
identical with that of our fathers, it needs re-Statement, re-formu!a- 
tton, in the light of modern thought. Dr. Pkilipson, in his paper 
on Tendencies of Thought in Modern Judaism referred to above,'^ 
has a fevv stray notes. Mr. C. G. Montefiore devotes the second 
chapter of his thoughtful book on Liberal fudaisni" to this subject 
But much remains to be done. The modem Jew will not hesitate 
to accept Principal Fairbairn's conception of creation as a contin- 
uous process" (" who daily renewest the works of creation,"" in a 
new and truer sense). I append the following passage from his latest 
book:" "God, then, as the Perfect Reason and Almighty Will, 
through whose action and by whose energy Nature was and is, 
cannot be conceived as otiose or inactive; omnipresence is not aa 
occasional, but a permanent attribute of Deity, omnipotence is not 
incidental or optional. He must be everywhere, and wherever He 
is He must be operative. Omniscience simply means the omnipresent 
intellect in exercise. God is the thought that is diffused through all 
space and active in all time. And this involves the consequence that 
the form under which His relation to Nature ought to be conceived 
is immanence, though not as excluding transcendence ; for the very 
reason that requires the interpretative intellect to be transcendent, 
requires also the causal Intelligence to be the same. But it is the 

" P. 5. " 1903. " UPB., L 58, See above. 

"Ths Philosophy of Ihs ChriMian Re'UgiOH, 1902, 58 1 
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active intercourse of these two that constitutes Nature as an intel- 
ligible whole. For the Divine immanence in Nature is inseparable 
from the same immanence in mind. There is, so to speak, a constant 
process of intercommunication, God with man and man with God. 
And this means that His beneficence becomes a universal and con- 
tinuous activity. We could not imagine a Being with any grace of 
character creating for any motives save such as could be described 
as good, still less could we conceive Him proving unstable and in 
the course of His providence changing to another and lower will 
than He had in the beginnii^. If He were moved to create, it could 
only be that He might through creation find a richer beatitude ; and 
if the creature was needful to his blessedness, He must be still more 
needful to its. But if this be so, it can only mean that His creative 
action never ceases; the sabbath of the Creator is found in an 
activity which is ever beneficent and never tires. Creation, then, 
is here conceived not as a finished but as a continuous process." 
Maimuni's Deity, of whom we may only know what He is not," 
will not satisfy the longing of a truly religious soul ; we must re- 
cnthrone the Living God of biblical and talmudical and liturgical Ju- 
daism and reassert our belief in a Divine Personality. We should 
also oppose the old doctrine of nescience in its modern forms by a 
sound theory of knowledge. It may be true that Herbert Spencer 
has had them that preach him in the synagogue sabbath after sab- 
bath : but it has to be shown yet that such preaching is consonant 
with Judaism. 

B. Anthropology; 

I BELIEVE THAT MAN POSSESSES A DiVINE POWER WHEREWITH HE 
MAY SUBDUE EVIL IMPULS£:S AND PASSIONS, STRIVE TO COME NEARER 
AND NEARER THE PERFECTION OF GoD, AND COMMUNE WITH HiM IN 
PRAYER : 

" Man is not sinful from birth, although liable to sin ; he has 
within himself the power to overcome sin." " " It is the Divine 
in man which makes him capable of goodness and capable of stn. 
The consciousness of the contrast between what he is and what he 

" Theory of negative attributes, above. " Tendencies of Thought, 613. 
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ought to be is only possible because of that element in him which 
links him with God, and which the Divine spirit without can influence 
and quicken. Wc may not wholly identify this divine element with 
reason, but we may say that it is not conceivably present except in 
a rationa] being. For the consciousness o£ goodness and sin is 
inseparable both from reason and from the Divine element alike; 
the two are only separable in thought . . . For God, Who is Him- 
self the supreme ideal of absolute righteousness and love, has willed 
that man, within his lower and human limits, should also be right- 
eous. The belief that God has this desire, and that man, with God's 
belp, is capable of more or less successfully fulfilling it. constitutes 
a chief feature of the particular religion which I am seeking to 
explain.'^ " 

THAT SELECT INDIVIDUALS ARE, FROM TIME TO TIME, CXLLED BY 

God as prophets and charged with the mission of declaring 
His will umto men; 

" The meaning of ' inspiration ' has greatly changed and widened, 
but it would be erroneous to say that we no longer beheve in it 
It has been already stated that the essence of religion consists in the 
influence of the Divine Spirit without upon the human spirit within. 
We can open the windows of the soul to the divine light, and the 
saying of the Psalmist is true: 'Within thee is the fountain of 
light; through thy light do we see light.' Two things are predic- 
able of this communion of man with God and of this influence of 
God upon man. They take place according to law, they vary in 
clearness and power. Moreover, the Divine will and the Divine 
law are necessarily the same. They are different expressions for 
the same thing. Hence there is no incongruity in saying, for exam- 
ple, that Isaiah was specially inspired by the Divine will . . . We 
may express this by saying that Isaiah had a great insight into 
religious and moral truth, and that he expressed this remarkable 
insight in a remarkable manner . . . But it does not, therefore, 
follow, that all he said was either true or new . . . Gkid does not 
allow man, whether in science or religion, to learn at any one period 

'Liberal Judaiim, 3s f. 
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all that may be known. He holds back reserves of truth for ad- 
vancing humanity . . . We must surely believe that the Hebrew 
prophets were of God, and that fundamental elements of their teach- 
ing are the clear expression of his will . . . We do not say: All 
religious truth is contained in the Hebrew Bible; whatever is out- 
side it is either not new or not true." " We agree with Well- 
HAUSEN " that he who calls Empedocles and Aeschylus and particu- 
larly Socrates and Plato heathens no longer associates a definite 
meaning with the word. We believe that, from the day that man 
knew himself as man, he also knew himself, and was, in communi- 
cation with God, We believe in a general revelation ; but, at the 
same time, we maintain that God revealed Himself more clearly 
and more truly to our forefathers. 

THAT MAN IS SUBJECT TO God'S LaW AND RESPONSIBLE TO THE 

Searcher of the human heart and the Righteous Judge for 

ALL HIS thoughts AND DEEDS ; 

Reformed Judaism has reverted to the prophetic conception of 
the Law. Micah vi. 8. " Law " does not adequately render the 
Hebrew " Torah." " Teaching " would be more suitable. The 
Torah, at any given period, is the sum and substance of the people's 
spiritual aspirations, of its culture. In the sense just indicated, all 
of our literature, biblical and post-biblical, legal and haggadic, is 
our Torah. It is authoritative for us as a whole, in its larger or 
total meaning ; not this or that chapter, this or that paragraph. I 
submit myself to the influence of that literature from beginning to 
end ; I then feel that I am permeated with the Jewish spirit. In that 
spirit I find my moral anchorage, the Law of my conduct. The 
mere verbal adherence to a detached " commandment " may very 
often fail in Judaizing my conception of life. Deut. xiv. 3-21 and 
Levit. xi., as little as the whole of HUkot Trefot, will make our life 
Jewish. But we recognize the one great commandment: Thou 
shall love the Lord Thy God with thy whole heart and soul and 
power and be holy as He is holy. We believe that in this com- 
mandment we have the whole Law. We furthermore value the con- 
ception of moral discipline which indeed gives our religion its pecu- 

" Liberal Judaism, 89-91. •* IJG., 226. 
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liar coloring. We reassert the centrally Jewish doctrin* oi human 
responsibility or " free-will." " The belief in " free-will " do«s not 
preclude our praying for Divine assistance. " We, therefore, be- 
seech Thee. O our God, to help us banish from our hearts all pride 
and vain-glory, all confidence in worldly possession, all self-suffi- 
cient leaning on our own reasoning. Fill us with the spirit of meak- 
ness and the grace of modesty, that we may become wise in Thy 
fear. May we never forget that ali we have and prize is but lent 
to us, a trust for which we must render an account to Thee. We 
beseech Thee, O heavenly Father, to put into our hearts the love 
and fear of Thee, that we may consecrate our lives to Thy service 
and glorify Thy name in the eyes of all peoples.'^" Our position. 
like that of the Pharisees, remains a mediating one. Tt is a position 
at once ethical and religious. 

THAT HE WHO CONFESSES HIS SINS AND TURNS FROM HIS EVIL 
WAYS AND TRULY REPENTS IS LOVINGLY FORGIVEN BY HIS FATHER 

IN HEAVEN ; 

I need not point out the importance of this portion of our anthro- 
pological doctrine. Our holiest day, the Day of Atonement, rests 
on it. It is not true, as has been said, that Judaism is wholly or 
principally a religion of justice, and not a religion of mercy or 
love; that it is communal, dealing "not so much with the salvation 
of the individual soul as with the problem of the good of the com- 
munity." It is not true of the past; both Amos and Hosea stood 
at the cradle of Judaism. It must not be true of the future. To 
emphasize one or the other side exclusively must lead to one-sided- 
ness and danger. Snmmum ins stivima inhistitia. A pious walk 
with God is well nigh impossible without the hope of Divine for- 
giveness." God the Righteous Judge and God the Loving Father 
must forever remain the two poles between which the pious soul 
will quiver. Fear and hope, both together, will make a good man; 
neither the one nor the other alone, 

"See Lazarus, lac. cit.. c. z: Liberal Judaism, passim; Fairbairn, loc. cit,, 

75 f- 
'UPB., 1. 57. 
" Ps. cxxx. 3; UPB., ii, 90, 
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C. Psychology: 

I BELIEVE THAT THE PIOUS WHO IN THIS LIFE OBEY God's LaW 

AND DO His will with a Perfect heart and those who truly 
repent, share, as immortal souls, in the everlasting life of 
God; 

" For the dust only returns to the dust ; the spirit is implanted 
by Thee, and returns to Thee, its everiiving source. And they who 
walk here in the light of Thy countenance and sow good seed 
though in weeping, go home to Thee laden with sheaves. They 
who sow but wind may tremble at the whirlwind which they must 
reap. He who toils but for vain things and boasts of his might, 
must dread the grave."" It may be true'that Maimuni's Heaven 
is aristocratic; but then it is perhaps the only Heaven worth going 
to. The Universalistic doctrine of general salvation is, I fear, not 
recognized even in the Union Prayer Book, This, however, ought 
to be said: no man is altogether wicked, just as little as the elect 
will uniformly maintain high spirituality. There are hills and 
depressions in the topography of the spirit as much as on the earth. 
We must not, however, be blind to differences in spirituality. There 
is a graded scale all the way from the highest to the lowest; and 
well may we remind ourselves of what the rabbis say about the 
separate dwellings which the righteous will occupy in Heaven, 
" everyone according to his dignity." " What we mean by our 
formulation in the text is that death has no sting for those who 
fasten their mind upon the things eternal. Immortality must be 
realized in this life. God alone is, by virtue of His Divine nature, 
immortal ; for man to be immortal, he must live in God. The little 
child that lisps an Amen and the saint that muses on the Divine 
perfection — both live in God, the one as far as it is possible for a 
child, the other as far as he can go as a man, a full man, but a man 
nevertheless. The Pittsburgh Platform *" was somewhat belated in 
d*'claring against Hell as an abode for everlasting punishment." 

" UPB., ii. 296. 

" B. mst'a 83 b and parallels. 

"SeeJQR., 10 (1898), 85. 

" See Maimuni's declaration to the same effect, above. 
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D. ECCLESIOI-OGY ; 

I BELIEVE THAT ISRAEL WAS CHOSEN BY GoD AS HiS ANOINTED 
SERVANT TO PROCLAIM UKTO THE FAMILIES OF MANKIND HlS TRUTH 
AND. THOUGH DESPLSZD AND REJECTED OF MEN. TO CONTINUE AS 

His witness until there come in and through Him THE KING- 
DOM OF PEACE AND MOBAL PERrECTION AND THE FULNESS OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, THE TRUE COMMUNITY OF THE Ceildheh OF 

THE Living God. 

Reformed Judaism expects " neither a return to. Palestine, nor a 
sacrificial worship under the sons ot Aaron, nor the restoration of 
any of the laws concerning the Jewish state."" "We recognize, 
in the modern era of universal culture of heart and intellect, the ap- 
proaching of the realization of Israel's great Messianic hope for th-e 
estabHshment of the kingdom of truth, justice, and peace among all 
men."" Not very felicitously expressed. The millennium is not quite 
S.U near, lint it is true that we welctinie every step that brings us 
nearer unto the ideal. " Christianity and Islam being- daughter 
religions of Judaism, we appreciate their providential mission to aid 
in the spreading of monotheistic and moral truth."" We recognize 
M.AiMUNJ's spirit" It may be said that Reformed Judaism has 
reverted to the collectivistic conception of the Messiah. Israel fj 
the Messiah. " Still is Israel imbued with the prophetic spirit that 
renders it a servant unto all himianity. Still we uplift Thy banner, 
awaiting- the blessed time when the Almighty, who revealed Him- 
self to our fathers on Sinai, shall be proclaimed God by all the chil- 
dren of men. We pray that the time mg.y come when strife shall no 
more set nation against nation ; when every one shall sit in peace be- 
neath his own vine and fig tree and none shall disturb them ; when 
swords shall be beaten into plow-shares, and spears into pruning 
hooks ; when nation shall not lift sword against nation, and they shall 
learn war no more. Then shall Thy kingdom be established on earth 
and upon all the nations, shall rest the spirit of the Lord, even the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and fear of the Lord. God will reign for- 
ever, thy God, O Zion. from generation to generation. Hallelu- 



' Pittsburgh Platform, !oc. cit., 84. 



'Ibid. "Ibid., 85. 



' Above. 
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jah."" The dispersion is interpreted as Divinely ordained with a 
view to Israel's prophetic mission. " Nay, it dawned upon them, 
like the rising of a new day, that their separation from their ances- 
tral homes and their dispersion over the earth, far from being a 
punishment only, was in the hand of God a means of blessing to all 
mankind. Israel is to witness to the One True and Living God and 
endeavor to unite all peoples into a covenant of peace, so that the 
word should be fulfilled in him : ' In his stripes the world was 
healed, and in his bruises men found new strerfgth, and through 
his chains the prisoners of error were set free.' Not as an accursed 
sinner, but as a teacher of Thy truth did Israel wander through the 
centuries, to kindle everywhere the flame of a pure faith and lead 
the nations to a reconciliation with Thee, their common Father."" 
" This twilight hour reminds us also of the even-tide when, accord- 
ing to Thy gracious promise. Thy light will arise over all the chil- 
dren of men, and Israel's spiritual descendants will be as numerous 
as the stars in heaven. Endow us, our Guardian, with strength and 
patience for our holy mission. Grant that all the children of Thy 
people may recognize the goal of our changeful career, so that they 
may exemplify by their zeal and love for mankind the truth of 
Israel's watchword : One humanity on earth, even as there is but 
One God in heaven. Enlighten all that call themselves by Thy 
name with the knowledge that the sanctuary of wood and stone 
which erst crowned Zion's hill, was but a gate, through which Israel 
should step out into the world to reconcile all mankind unto Thee I 
Thou alone knowest when this work of atonement shall be com- 
pleted; when the day shall dawn in which the light of Thy truth, 
brighter than that of the visible sun, shall encircle the whole earth. 
But, surely, that great day of universal reconciliation, so ferverttly 
prayed for, shall come, as surely as none of Thy words return empty, 
unless they have done that for which Thou didst send them. Then 
joy shall thrill all hearts, and from one end of the earth to the other 
shall echo the gladsome cry : Hear, O Israel, hear, all mankind, 
the Eternal, our God, the Eternal is One! Then myriads will 
make pilgrimage to Thy house, which shall be called a house of 

" UPB., ii. 234 f. ; after EJnhorn. " UPB., ii. 238 f. ; after Einhorn. 
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prayer for all nations " and from their lips shall sound in spiritual 
joy: Lord, open for us the gates of Thy truth, now when the gates 
of the old world" are closing. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, for the King of glory 
shall come. Who is the King of glory? The Lord, strong and 
mighty, the Lord of hosts, the Prince of peace."" In view of the 
fact pointed out above " that Judaism lays more stress upon the 
future redemption than upon the person who is to carry out the 
work of redemption, the substitution of the abstract "redemption" 
for "redeemer" in the new rituals" was after all no marked devia- 
tion from the older doctrine. But, upon a little reflection, we may 
see that we cannot dispense with a personal redeemer as the organ 
of God's scheme of salvation. Surely, the Divine work cannot be 
accomplished through the agency of an inert people unless the latter 
be vitalized by its leaders whom God appoints from time to time. 
The error hes in the expectation of the advent of a singflc Messiah. 
The Divine work of salvation must be done by a series of Messia.hs, 
each paving the way for his successor. All Messiahs a-re ntces- 
sarily P&eudo-Messiahs, false Christs. For the real will always fall 
short of the ideal. Thus Reformed Judaism may with impunity 
rehabilitate the personal Messiah, the one who is always to come. 
In the aggregate, again, it is Israel that docs the Messianic work of 
redemption. Upon this doctrine, as upon a rock, must the Jewish 
Church be built, proud of her past, looking forward to grander 
achievements in the future. She must know her prerogatives, but 
also her duties. She must become a missionary in ali truth, by 
example and by teaching. She must conquer the world for the 
Kingdom of God. 

This, brethren, is something more than a " colorless Theism." 
And it would certainly be foolish to excise Theism, absolute mono- 
theism, from our Creed because it may perciiance be a view held 
also by others. We, Reformed Jews, must dare to penetrate into 
the verv heart of our religion, enter the sanctuarv of God aod think 



"This clauae interferes with the spiritual meaning of "House" d-emanded 
by the context "";^the old order of things. 

'" UPB., ii, 332 f, ; adapted from Einhorn's Prayer-Book. 
" F. 165 ff. " UFB.. i. 34. 
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the thought of Judaism to its very end. We insist" that he only 
is a Jew who is a Jew by conviction, who sympathizes with the reli- 
gious content of Judaism and is willing to shape his life accord- 
ingly ; we have, or should have, no patience with the race Jew, our 
D'IsRAELis, who become proud of their ancestry when once they have 
deserted us. We do not want a Judaism to be made the subject of 
historical exhibitions, but one to be professed and lived. If you 
starve the religious sense, your children's children will hunger and 
thirst for the Living God and, not finding Him among you, be com- 
pelled to seek Him elsewhere ; they will take upon themselves many 
beliefs which are foreign to our conception of God and the spiritual 
life in preference to famishing spiritually. I should also have you, 
preachers of the Jewish faith, occasionally, but particularly on the 
two days so eminently fit for earnest thought (only a traitor to 
the cause of Judaism will tamper with their serious character), take 
for the subject of your sermons a portion of our Creed; a doctrinal 
sermon will appeal to the male audiences when some day, as I hope, 
you get them, week after week, perhaps more than all your dis- 
courses on the Assyrians and Babylonians or upon the geography 
of the Holy Land. You are fond of appealing to the Jewish heart. 
If you mean by it an organ of 50 per cent Hittite, 5 per cent Semite, 
10 per cent Amorite and 35 per cent bastard origin," you are Crypto- 
Zionists, but not Reformed Jews. I should rather have you speak 
to the Jewish soul shaped through centuries by the men whom God 
in his love has sent unto us, by Moses, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, 
MiCAH, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Deuternomists, Ezekiel, the 
Writer of the Law of Holiness, Deutero-Isaiah, the Authors 
OF Jonah and Malachi, the Psalmists, Hillel, Johanan ben 
Zakkai, the Rabbis and Gaons, Saadia, Solomon Ibn Gabirol, 
JuDAH ha-Levi, Abraham Ibn Ezra, Musa Maimuni, Rashi and 
the Tosafists, Joseph Karo, Moses Isserles, Elijah of Vilna, 
Moses Mendelssohn, Nahman Krochmal, Leopold Zunz, Sam- 
uel David Luzzatto, Abraham Geiger, Leopold Low, Samuel 
Holdheim, David Einhorn, Samuel Hirsch, Isaac M. Wise. 
And truly " catholic " Israel will not ignore the Alexandrians with 

** See the papers of Hirsch and Philipson quoted above. 
** Chamberlain, loc. cit., 372, 
20 
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their PuiLo;" the hisiorical Gospel with the historical Jesus;** the 
mystics with Isaac Luhia (1533^157-2) and Israel Baal Shem 
(eighteenth centun-) " — side-currents, it is true, but nnt without, in 
one way or another, influencing and thus in part fomning the Jewish 
soul. 

Brethren, without a Creed we shall ever be vulnerable. Indeed, 
our creedless status pleases our enemies ; they can then go on hold- 
ings Up to scorn this and that belief, this and that doctrine of the 
transformation or re- formulation of which, in post-biblical times, 
much more in our own time, they stubbornly refuse to take notice. 
And just as vulnerable we shall be, if we fail in creating the proper 
ecclesiastical organization. Schreiner" tells us that the aim of 
Prussian legislation has been to destroy Judaism by deg-rees '" by 
making the bonds connecting one congregation with another as 
loose as possible. This country affords us an opportunitj' which,i 
it may truly be said, Judaism nowhere and at no time possessed, 
for a tru'C and real ecclesiastical organization. Woe unto American 
Israel when the day comes and we are found an unorganized bundle 
of atoms; and woe unto us if we organize on any but ecclesiastical, 
that is, religious lines I We must unify our societies and place them 
under the roof of the synagogue. Whatever is inimical or even 
indifferent to the synagogue must be wiped out of existence. Let 
us have an organization which will deal with problems while it is in 
our power to grapple with them and before it is too late. We are 

** PhJIo was re- discovered for the Jews by Azariah dt' Rossi (iJU-iSTS)! 
he devotes to the Alexandrian philosopher diaplers iii-vi of his work 
CJ"^' IIWD. Next came N. Krochiiial in the twelfth chapter of his 
|DTn "ilSi n^tfS. There is no question that Philo exercised an impercepti- 
ble influence on the further developnieiU of Jewish thought. There are cer- 
tainly traces of bis influence in Ibn Ezra (Eemfeld, i. 70 f.). 

"Mark the udj'cctk'es. There is very little in the hisiorical Gospel — that 
is, tlie critically ascertainable, actnaj preaching of Jesus — to which a Jew 
will lake exception. It is ■different with the canonical Gospels and the dog- 
matic Christ. If, as is said hy Christian theologians (Wellhausen, Harnack), 
St. Paul transformed the Master's Gospel of the KiDsdoin into one of the 
Master, then it is there that Judaism and Christianity go apart. 

" to whose impulses is due the rise of the pietistic sects of the Hasidim 
and the spiritualization -of intellectual rabbinisnj. 

" Loc. cil., 163 t "das ludentutn alUnahlkh totsuschtogen. 
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not ready for an episcopate ; our big men lack the culture and the 
generosity and the piety, and our little men would be popelings in 
their own little domains. We need an organization which will 
leave the congregations and their leaders autonomous; for local 
conditions naturally differ and can be dealt with best by local 
methods and local wisdom. But let that organization be charged 
with handling matters that concern us all; with creating national 
movements; with maintaining a Publication Bureau for the turning 
out of works which, while strictly scientific, shall set forth in lan- 
guage intelligible to the educated layman and in a dignified tone the 
truth about Judaism, especially in its relation to other religions ; 
with instituting lectureships on similar subjects under the auspices 
of a Jewish Truth Society; with calling into life societies for spir- 
itual culture, and for similar activities. When we shall have that 
organization, we shall also have organized thought ; we shall husband 
our talent and not scatter it in all directions ; we shall have a Jewish 
philosophy and a Jewish theology in all truth. It is high time that 
we cease to be footnotes to the texts furnished by the world : let us 
have a world of our own, a spiritual world, a world of thought. 
Let us have a Synod as the key-stone of our Church," 

Mr, President : As a member of this body, I move 

1. That this Conference, before it adjourns, appoint a committee 
charged with preparing the Creed of Reformed Judaism, which 
work shall consist of a brief text and an exhaustive historical and 
theological commentary in language accessible to the educated 
classes, using, if it so choose, the draft herein presented as a basis. 

2. That the Committee report in manuscript to the Conference 
meeting next year. 

3. That the Conference, after adopting the work prepared by the 

""The Synod," says Dr. Endow (YB., igoo, 132. The historical errors of 
the paper were pointed out by Dr. Deutsch in session : see ibid., 59), " remained 
to his last day one of Wise's ideals, of which, however, portions have been 
reajized owing to his indefatigable energy. Both the rabbinical and the 
congregational unions are manifestations of the synodal idea — they are two 
fragments of the ideal which Wise never ceased to nourish and which possibly 
yet awaits realization : the continuance of [the] Jewish religion in the New 
World through the medium of . . . the Synod." 
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committee, or a similar work, lay the Creed before a Synod to be 
convened in 1905, for confirmation, 

4. That the Synod then to be convened consist of one-fifth of 
the members of this bodj duly elected in the Conference, and of 
an equal number of laymen elected by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, and that two-thirds of the membership of 
the Synod constitute a majority of votes. 

5. That the presiding officer of the Synod be a member of the 
Conference. 

6. That the Synod promulgate the Creed presented to it by the 
Conference as the Creed of the Reformed Jewish Church of 
America, and that the Synod act upon other matters only when 
presented to it by the Conference, but not of its own initiative. 

7. That the Synod, constituted and elected in the same manner 
as for its first convention, meet hereafter every five years and act 
on matters laid before it by the Conference, and that the quinquen- 
nial conventions be particularly charged with the revision of the 
Creed if such revision is recommended by the Conference. 

8. That the Conference have a standing committee on Creed and 
Doctrinal Matters. 



DISCUSSION OF THE THEOLOGICAL ASPECT OF 
REFORMED JUDAISM. 



Rabbi S. Hecht. 

It is a great pleasure to me to be permitted, after the lapse of five 
years, to join you, my brethren, in your deliberations, concerning 
the best and highest interests of our hallowed cause ; it is a great 
privilege to be an active participant in your great and good work, 
and I keenly appreciate the distinguished honor you have conferred 
on me by assigning to me the lead in the discussion of a paper, pre- 
sented by the learned and enidite scholar in whom, as a Californian, 
T take particular pride. At the same time I confess that the task 
assigned to me, is one that might tax and overtax the powers of a 
scholar far greater than I claim to be. Had it been mine to pre- 
sent the subject, irrespective of another's presentation, it might 
have been easy sailing, but w.ith no, or but a scanty, knowledge of 
the outlines of the masterly effort, to which we have just listened, 
and with the reahzation of the magnitude of the subject, I was, 
indeed, in a predicament as I attempted to condense my thoughts 
upon the subject, in order fittingly to present it before so critical 
an audience. As I revolved the subject in my mind, I recalled a 
certain author of some pretension who, some years ago, essayed the 
publication of a book, entitled " Snakes in Iceland." The learned 
author devoted the first long chapter of the book to an elaborate 
statement, which, summed up,- declared that there were no snakes in 
Iceland. After I had caused the multitudinous definitions of the 
word " theolc^ " to pass in review before me ; after I had hastily 
reviewed the many-sided aspects of theology itself, it was but nat- 
ural that I should have thought and, perhaps, said: "There is no 
theology in Judaism." But for a moment only did I allow this 
thought to obtrude itself, for in the next moment I was overwhelmed 
with the striking and indisputable evidences of the massive theology 
that has been the inseparable companion of Judaism, ever since 
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Judaism began, and which, in. the process of time and development, 
so far from diminishing, has increased in volume up to this very 
day, 

We Ttiay lack a speciftc Jevvish theological literature, but it were 
manifestly false, for this reason to deny the existence of Jewish 
theology. We have not, or rather we had not up to comparatively 
recent times, any specific work on Jewish Jurisprudence ; yet no one 
in his senses, would from this proposition successfully argue against 
the existence of Jewish jurisprudence. So that, even if we lack 
text-books on Jewish theology, there is. scattered all through the 
vast store-house of Jewish learning and Jewish literature, from the 
earliest Bible-records to the last publications, of the programs and 
platforms of Prof. Schechter of the Theological Seminary, and of 
Dr. Kohler, President-elect of the Hebrew Union College, ample 
and abundant materia! for the compilation of an exhaustive work 
on Jewish theology. 

This statement is not affected in its fundamental truths, whether 
we subscribe to the definition of the subject as given by the author 
of the scholarly paper before us, or whether wo define, with the 
Century Dictionary, theology as the science concerned with ascer- 
taining, classifying and systematizing all attainable truths concern- 
ing God and His relation to the universe ; or whether we simply 
describe theologj' as rebgious truth, scientifically staled. 

Theology is the theory, religion the practice of right living, 
according to the will of God; hence theolog}- as the science o!f reli- 
gion sustains towards religion that relation which every other 
science sustains towards the subject-matter of which it is the subject- 
Now, since theology is concerned with all the attainable truth 
concerning God, and since God atlects and controls all, the most 
widely diverging interests, it is clear that theology affects, or is con- 
cerned with a widely diffused subject-matter, and this fact aione 
furnishes the most potent argument in favor of the cultivation of 
this science, and the most triumphant refutation of the many and 
severe charges preferred against it. fndeed, so far. from being 
justified in declaring Judaism dogmaless. we are, by the above 
constderation, in duty boimd to give our modern Judaism a clear, 
positive and direct theological or. if you please, dogmatic basis. We 
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cannot, without becoming guilty of perversion of truth, without 
violating the laws of logic, assume on the one hand that theology is 
the product of the mind, which is subject to growth, hence to 
changes, and on the other hand deny this growth, and consequent 
change, to theology. Even if we admit, as admit we must, that 
theology has and had the tendency to separate the children of the 
great human family, to provoke bitterness of feeling, and to impose 
galling fetters; the fact remains that as long as religion exists, 
theology, too, must exist, yea, as long as God is, the mind of man 
will be concerned with Him, will try to learn more and more about 
him, and that is theology, which in order not to become a misfit, 
must grow and change with the mind of which it is a product. 

I shall not attempt in this paper to cover the ground so carefully 
and elaborately treated by Prof. Margolis. The scanty acquaintance 
with the contents of his paper at the time that I prepared this, pre- 
cluding such a course. Moreover, since after listening to his expo- 
sition I have been convinced of what I previously surmised that his 
definitions as well as his deductions bear the stamp of the modem 
scholar, and are based upon such undisputed authority that admits 
of little if any contradiction, I am inclined to agree with him in the 
main, and I shall therefore take the position that Jewish theology, 
as it is known to us, and as the product of the intellect, is not entirely 
Jewish in its sources, and that although the Jewish spirit predomi- 
nates in all its provisions, the intellectual stimulus has often been 
given by the mental achievements of other nations. Thus, we 
know that the institution of Purim is of foreign origin, and accom- 
modated to Jewish ideas, and even Maimonides, whose every work 
bears the impress of his genius, of his Jewish spirit, has not been 
uninfluenced by the philosophy of Aristotle. 

The sources of Jewish theology, especially the Bible and the rab- 
binical literature, in their original form, are not intelligible to the 
consciousness of the modern mind, they being preponderatingly 
epigrammatic, and have been subjected to careful investigation and 
liberal amplification in order to adapt them to the student of theol- 
ogy. The political catastrophe brought about by the fall of the 
Temple and the subsequent dispersion of Israel, naturally and de- 
cidedly affected the cult, and men, like Jochanan b. Zaccai who, at 
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dm <iw3bI period, tuna at the head of n S ^o mt a^vn, eaiax- 
€jred mot oohr to fnn&sfa a sabsatn^e lor wfat taqncal paver bad 
bcca too. bf nteikctiBl pg rauhs , bat Ik a r et gio » aad ooanonali 
Exw Of kecpnw vni nw m|uimDs^te oi Ac Bra era, and 
bxcad lo affecE bcncfidalh' eIic moral tfatns of ihe people 
iheofcgT of iIrb period, thcnfore. is a coBecdoa aad 
Of focniLi' CBBCBDOASs luiiuu^ a. bcdgc aroand tht miBtiuiBi 
rmMw i mil fife, Aotawfing m oiecmaacs, «fi^o « > fnactioes, 
bofic acts. ctc„ atfectnie aS the niaatic oi fife, tlie ame of dx dav.^ 
die teaaoo of die jear, die piieaOBacBa of nature, etc Tbe 
and sxaxely airav of b enedictiows. preserved to tbts day, show plsiiil7'| 
bow all woik. emr enm, joviai or vopfoL m the fife of tfar 
was sanctified in a manner that vas buendcd u> tree tbcm horn 
bonder of matter, said to raise dieiD above tatsuaEtj and 
dearcs. 

\aT more : the adoption. amboritaliTclT. of a ccntplete system of 
refigiottt laws bad tbe effect of creatnis a bond, spcritially omtii^ 
dte cooHDiinitT, and redprocally affcctb^ tbe iodindoal so as 
taStgaard and pnxaots the mlcrests of die commoxiitT. 

Jodianan b. Zaccai aimed at the estaMbfament of a colt ; so abo 
Snnon die Jost before him. who tai^^ : " Tbe voHd r^ss opMl 
three things, viz.: Law, DiTine service and Oarm%" and altl»t^hl 
dk^mf sfTTJcr then had reference to acrificia] cuH. it came to bej 
applied to everr spedficaJly religioos practice after tbe abot 
of d»e sacrifices. In tbe course of time these sci-^ral institntions. 
adopted by tbe oot^jegatioav became the poMerfu! means for the 
derctopment and anscrration of tbe religious ctmsdoosness. 

In an tbese pnnisiatts. of conrsc. the God-idea pla>-ed an tm| 
part ; as we. so did ihty befcre us. consider life nnthinkable 
a God; they, as well as we. cannot conceive of a spiritual ni 
wifhoot die belief in the existence of God. any morr than a materiall 
»'orid can be coocdred vriihovt a s«n^ and therefore I de«n it av 
place to say here a word oo ijie Jews' conception of deitv. Great 
and profoond scholars and theolc^iansi. soch as Ewald. WeUhansen,, 
Stade. Pfleiderer, etc., have dearly shown the dei-rfopment of the' 
God-idea from its crudest and most primitive conceptioo to that 
k>ft>- and rational one which now obtains, and which is vet 
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further developed and clarified by the operation of the progressive 
human mind. 

We learn from those savants how in earliest times Israel as well 
as other nations inclined to totemism, fetichism, animism, etc., how 
a little later " according to the number of thy cities were thy gods O 
Israel," how each tribe had its own god or gods, how this god later 
on came to be a national god, until the prophets promulgated the 
lofty idea that the God of Israel was not his exclusive God, but the 
God of the whole world ; and when this lofty idea was brought to 
the peoples of the earth, it was not as the God of Israel, but their 
God as well, the God of mankind. Says Prof. Lazarus : " It was 
the God of all, though the one God ; it had found him within itself, 
and had found itself in him." 

And thus the contention of the universality of religion is estab- 
lished by Israel and amply supported by the testimony of the Bible. 

Before we can proceed to the discussion of the theological aspect 
of modern Judaism, we must first try to define what Judaism is. 
But Just here is the rub. I have heard it defined by many people, 
I have read definitions laid down in print by many writers, but I do 
not believe that any two such definitions agreed, so that my attempt 
at defining Judaism would add perhaps one more to the numerous 
versions extant, without bringing us nearer the goal. I entertain the 
firm hope, however, that this discussion may be the means of finally 
fixing the status of Judaism, if not for all, at least for our " Gesin- 
nungsgenossen," if not for all time, at least for ours. I consider 
the suggestions to that end given by Prof. Margohs as being neither 
visionary, nor impossible, and eminently worthy of the most earnest 
consideration of this august and representative body. But this only 
in passing. So far I have been most favorably impressed with the 
definition of Judaism as essayed by Prof, Schechter, who says: 
" Judaism is a great Infinite, composed of many endless units ; these 
units are the Jews." Accepting this definition, we learn from a 
cursory glance at the pages of Israel's history that the Jews, scat- 
tered all over the earth, were exposed to influences, both good and 
evil, with a correspondingly good or evil effect on their rehgion, 
and their Ufe, 

But in one respect we find them all and always to occupy, theoret- 
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ically at least, a coinmon basis ; this basis formed by Faith and Hope; 
faitli in the One God. and hope m the ■ultimate recognition by the 
whole world of that God- (Of course, I speak here of Israel and 
his religion in an advanced stage.) The belief in God thus forming 
a basic principle of Judaism is not the result of a direct Biblical 
injunction. It is only inferentially that such an injunction may be 
found, as for instance when Maimonides and others read it into 
the first of the Sinaitic words. But there really was no necessity 
for such definite instruction to believe in God's existence. They 
felt that they had ocular proofs of- His existence. They saw God, 
saw Him in His manifestations, in His workK, and although this 
study of the natural phenomena resulted in polytheism : it was not 
long before the Bible-word counteracted successfully this aberra- 
tion of the mijid with its pernicious consequences, and established 
the relation between God and man. And now the people learned 
to distinguish between good and evil, right and wrong, to do the 
g:ood in order to please God, to shun the evil, lest Uiey offend Him; 
hence all the laws of morality, such as are laid down in the XlXth 
chapter of Leviticus and elsewhere, are in keeping with the estab- 
hshed relation between God and man, and their violation is consid- 
ered sinful, not from an utilitarian sliandpoint, but from the stand- 
point of duty to God. 

Idolatrv', under such conditions, was the greatest abomination, 
and the eradication thereof was the greatest task of the prophets, 
the avowed mission of prophetic Judaism. The period of the exile 
effectually removed this great eyii, and radically cured the people 
of tliat malady; but a new disease developed in the post-exilic 
period, and the teachers of the Talmudical period were confronted 
with the sin of unbelief, the extermination of which taxed to the 
utmost the powers of t!ie rabbis. They, by their keen dialectics, un- 
erringly traced all sins and all evils to the source of unbelief. Thus 
we read in the Tahinid that Cain killed his brother, because he, by 
hnplication, denied the existence of God, of the judge who punishes 
the wicked, for, said they, the commission of a crime in secret is 
tantamount to the attempt to deny God, and they inferred that 
denial on the part of Cain from his commission in secret of the 
crime of fratricide. As a coitnter-proof of their contention they 
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refer to Abraham, who believed in God, and it was accounted to 
him as righteousness. 

Among those who forfeit their Olom Habbah they mention the 
Epicurus, together with those who deny Torah min Hashamayim, 
and T'Chiyath Hammesim and define the Epicurus now as one 
who denies S'Char V'Onesh, and again as one who rejects Provi- 
dence. From these and other rabbinical definitions of Epicurus 
we infer that to the Talmudists Judaism required a belief in resur- 
rection and revelation, and reverence for the teachers. Here I wish 
to forestall the objection to this proposition on the ground that the 
rabbis themselves declared, that the Jew who sinned remained a Jew 
nevertheless, and that any one who is Kopher Ba-Avodath Elilim is 
a Jew, by stating that in these and similar passages the element of 
theology is in no wise involved, that they speak of the Jew in a 
political or, if you please, in a national sense, in the sense, I mean, 
in which we speak of an American. He may transgress the law, 
he may become an unworthy, undesirable American, but he is an 
American still. Nor does the sin of the child affect his natural 
relation to the offended father; and so the Jew who sins, by violat- 
ing any or all the basic doctrines of Judaism, is punished, is a poor 
specimen of a Jew, but a Jew for all that. 

Now as to theology or its requirements, it is safe to assert that 
they were not immutable, but that one succeeding generation took 
it upon itself, with the consent of its teachers, and in deference to 
altered circumstances, or through contact with other schools to 
modify if not to rescind the enactments of the preceding generation. 

In proof of this statement I mention as the first departure from 
the Rabbinic school, the school of the Caraites. For, unlike that 
famous Greek legislator who, on leaving his country, stipulated that 
his enactments remain intact during his absence, the rabbis not only 
countenanced but, under certain circumstances, encouraged changes, 
abrogations and substitutions. Thus we read of R. Simon b. 
Lakish : " To annul a law sometimes means its establishment." 
Another doctrine, frequently emphasized, was: "The decision in 
any given case depends not upon the age of the teacher, but upon 
his argument," which goes to prove that with all the reverence paid 
to tradition, those men recognized the duty of giving free rein to 
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conscience instead of suppressing it by hard and fast lines, ^^'ith- 
out investigation pn^ress is impossible, and hence we incline to the 
method which refused justification to a doctrine unless Scriptural 
autlioritv' and reason established its validity and truth, and in this 
view wc are supported by the authorir.' of Hiliel, who fa%*ored the 
abrogation and evasion of even a Biblical teaching, or law, if by 
so doing the spiritual purpose of such law or injunction might be 
more eilfectively fulftlled. Such a method had the advantage of 
being the means to suppress ill-concealed arrogarion of power under 
the cloak of modesty and humility, and to refute the ancient prin- 
ciple: "Custom and usage developed in Israel, are invested wnth 
the authority of law." Nevertheless 1 would not be understood 
a.s if radical changes in religious laws were of frequent occurrence, 
since it is well-known that to the lews of a former period the law, 
ever>' law, was an emanation from God. and therefore the changes, 
when made, were made only when absohttely indispensable, and 
then only on the basis of the old law. and as much as possible in 
hannony with it. 

Returning now to the school of the Caraites. with its ten dogmas, 
we know that while this sect was tenacious of those doctrines, and 
while the few remaining adherents of that school still abide by them, 
the Caraites never exercised a far-reaching influence upon Judaism, 
and that very early in their history they were severely attacked 
by Saadiah in his Emunolh VDeoth. But neither he, nor Jehu- 
dah Hallevy nor Jbn Daud succeeded in formulating a new creed. 
This was reserved for Moses Maimonides, whose thirteen creeds 
created a sensation and became tlie topic of earnest and absorbing 
discussion in the circles, both of his supporters an*! antagonists. 
For almost immediately on the promulgation of those articles of 
faith, the Jews arrayed themselves into Maimonists and Anti-Mai- 
monists. Tlie discussions, provoked by the contrasting views of the 
opposing parties, proved of material 3e^^'ice to literature and truth, 
as is the case in every controversy conducted in the service of a 
higher catise. 

The opponents of Maimonides held, on the one hand, that Judaism 
can have no dogmas, and on the other that while Judaism may be 
confined within the bounds of a creed ; the Maimonidian creed did 
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not answer the purpose. I do not wish to elaborate on these creeds, 
being in accord on that point with the author of the paper before 
us, neither can I be expected to dwell at length upon the position of 
Nachmanides or Crescas, who opposed Maimonides, or upon Isaac 
Abarbanel's unique position, who, although an anti-Maimonist, at- 
tacked the anti-Maimonists just mentioned; suffice it to say that 
while finally the disputations on this subject ceased, probably owing 
to the attitude of the Italian scholar Del Medigo, and while for 
upward of a century the combatants rested, Rabbi. Saul of Berlin, 
as late as the beginning of the i8th century, re-opened the con- 
troversy, and, according to Prof. Schechter, gave expression to this, 
to my mind, timely truth: "Dogmas should never be laid down 
but with regard to the necessities of the time." In passing, I would 
remark that at the suggestion of Rabbi Saul, and in accordance with 
the plan of Maimonides himself, this august body might fitly con- 
sider the formulation of a creed, in keeping with the requirements 
of our time, and along the lines Prof. Margolis suggested. 

Reformed Judaism is not sufficiently understood; hence the diffi- 
culty in the way of a theology in harmony with such Judaism. 
R. Simon b. Lakish understood the true essence of reform, and 
those who declare its tendency to be destructive have a perverted 
conception of it ; for in very truth it is conservative in the strict and 
literal sense of the word, and while the most radical of our brethren 
will readily admit that every custom, ceremony and usage not only 
had but has a definite value ; it is but fair that even the most ortho- 
dox should, on his part, concede that these usages may have lost 
their absolute binding force, and may not be a prerequisite of sal- 
vation. 

At the first Israelitish synod in Leipsic in 1869 the question was 
discussed whether traditional obligation or free subjection to law 
should rank first, and finally, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: " The Jewish synod recognizes Judaism to be in accord 
with the principles of modern society, and of the modern state 
founded upon law, as these principles were proclaimed by Mosaism, 
and developed in the teachings of the prophets; that is, in accord 
with the principles of the oneness of mankind, of the equality of all 
before the law, of the equality of all with respect to duties and 
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privileges in the state, and of the liberty of the individuals in matter 
of religious convictions and creed." 

Prof. Pfleidercr. in one of his lectures on evolution and theology, 
makes use of the following langLiage in setting forth the aims of 
religion, and I have no donht tliat we can all heartily subscribe to, 
and cheerfully endorse it; "We of to-day," says he, "should try 
to set forth the truths of religfion in the language and for the under- 
standing of our time, try to contribute our share toward the gradual 
realization of the prophetic word : ' they shall all be taught of God.' " 
Our tiines are characterized by a spirit of inquiry, by a search after 
truth and knowledge, a pressing and striving for deliverance from 
prejudices, restricting' limits, and unnatural fetters. The syna- 
gogiie should endeavor to place anew before the eyes of our gener- 
ation, and bring near the heart of our brethren the ideas and ideals 
as the guiding stars of human endeavor. 

And in more terse, but no less beautiful language, Prof. Schcch- 
ter says: "Every great religion is a concentration of many ideas 
and ideals, which make this religion able to adapt itseEf to various 
modes of thinking and living. But there must always be a point 
round which all these ideas concentrate themselves. This center 
is dogma," 

Reform Judaism is prophetic Judaism developed. We cannot in 
oitr theoJogy be guided by either Mosaism or Rabbinism. We may, 
and we do, recognize the great merits of both; we admit that under 
the influence of RabbJnism literary activity, intellectual work has 
flourished, that under its enactments the home became sanctified, 
virtue and persona! purity fostered^ character strengthened, and that 
these and other of its merits have more than overbalanced the dis- 
advantages of its burdensome legislation, but we are concerned 
with life and its present realities, and these appealed to the prophets 
as they appeal to us, The prophets reflected the conscience of the 
people, their theme was God. their aim, righteousness ajid truth. 
To an Isaiah morahty exceeds in value all Sabbath, New Moon and 
festival observances; a Micah recommends as pleasing in the sigiit 
of God a life of right doing, of love and humility in preference to 
all bloody sacrifices. 

At the beginning of this twentieth century, however, we feel the 
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ill effects of the rationalism which characterized the eighteenth, 
and of the so-called higher criticism which the nineteenth century 
so assiduously cultivated. RituaHsm and dogmatism have suffered 
severely under their influence, and to-day Judaism presents an aspect 
of such flexibility that many are inclined to deny Judaism any back- 
bone. The situation in modern Judaism is precarious. This is a 
fact that cannot be blinked. The coming generation is not Hkely, 
under existing conditions to carry on the glorious warfare of their 
elders ; nor is peace in sight without an inglorious surrender. Re- 
form has come with the fall of the wails of the ghetto. We cannot 
allow them to be rebuilt, Jewish exclusion and seclusion have 
ceased, and a free intercourse with the world at large has taken their 
place with beneficent results. These advantages we must not, can- 
not sacrifice now. Nor is such a sacrifice necessary. But in the 
face of all these facts, yea, because of them, we need a system of 
Jewish theology, positive, clear-cut, and adapted to our times and 
conditions. If we cannot stem the destructive current, if we are 
unable to keep or win back our young and enlist them in the cause 
of our religion, it is easy to guess whither their disaffection will 
lead. But I am firmly of the belief that an appeal to reason and 
emotion must carry the day for Judaism, and in such a course lies 
our destiny and our duty. 

Rabbi M. Friedlander. — Mr. President and Rabbis: Well know- 
ing and fully appreciating the extent and profundity of the scholar- 
ship of Prof. Margolis, the author of the paper I am asked to dis- 
cuss, I shall make no attempt to discuss every detail of the paper. 
Nor could I, for I humbly admit that I have not the access into the 
vast and various resources that the author of the paper has. 

If the author had left out from the title of this paper the word 
" Refonned," if the subject of this treatise had read " The Theo- 
logical Aspects of Judaism," the author endeavoring, as many have 
endeavored before him, to point out the doctrines, accepted as funda- 
mentals and essentials in Jewish Theology, I should have nothing 
but expressions of admiration for so masterly a presentation, in 
which are marshalled together a wealth of thought from Moses the 
Lawgiver to Moses Maimonides, from Moses Maimondes to Moses 
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privileges in the state, and of the libertj' of the individuals in matters 
of relig:ious convictions and creed." 

Prof. Pfleiderer, in one of his lectures on evolution and theology, 
makes use of the following- language in setting- forth the aims of 
religion, and J have no doubt that we can all heartily subscribe to, 
and cheerfully endorse it: "We of to-day," says he, "should try 
to set forth the truths of religion in the language and for the under- 
standing of our time, try to contribute our share toward the gradual 
realization of the prophetic word : ' they shall all be taught of God.' " 
Our times are characterized by a spirit of inquiry, by a search after 
truth and knowledge, a pressing and striving for deliverance from 
prej-udices, restricting limits, and umiatural fetters. The syna- 
gogue should endeavor to place anew before the eyes of our g^etier- 
ation, and bring near the heart of our brethren the ideas and ideals 
as the guiding stars of human endeavor. 

And in more terse, but no less beautiful langnage, Prof. Schech- 
ter says : " Every great religion is a concentration of man\ ideas 
and ideals, which make this religioTi able to adapt itself to various 
modes of thinking" and living-. But there must always be a point 
round which all these ideas concentrate themselves. This center 
is dogma." 

Reform Judaism is prophetic Judaism developed. We cannot in 
our theology be guided by either Mosaism or Rabbinisra. We may, 
and we do, recognize the great merits of both.; we admit that under 
the influence of Rabbinism literary activity, intellectual work has 
flourished, that under its enactments the home became sanctified, 
virtue and personal purity fostered, character strengthened, and that 
these and other of its merits have more than overbalanced the dis- 
advantages of its burdensome legislation, but we are concerned 
with life and its present realities, and these appealed to the prophets 
as they appeal to us. The prophets reflected t!ie conscience ni the 
people, their theme was God, their aim. righteousness and irtltil. 
To an Isaiah morality exceeds in value all Sabbath, New Mwm ftm) 
festival observances: a Micah recommen^ls as pleasing h\ :'■ . 'it 
of God a life of right doing, of love amd Inunility in 
all bloody sacrifices. 

At the beginning of this twentieth century, ho 
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ill effects of the rationalism which characterized the oig:hteeiUhj 
and of the so-called higher criiicism which the nineteenth century 
so assiduouslv cultivated. Ritualism and doginatism have suffered 
severely under their influence, aiid to-day Judaism presents an as-pect 
of such flexibility that many are inclined to deny Judaism any back- 
bone. The situation in mocicrn Judaism is precarious. This is a 
fact that caiinot be blinked. The coming generation is not likely, 
under existing conditions to carry on the glorious warfare of their 
elders; nor is peace in sight without an inglorious surrender. Re- 
fonu has come with the fall of the walls of the ghetto. We cannot 
allow them to be rebuilt. Jewish exclusion and seclusion have 
ceased, and a free intercourse with the worUE at large has taken their 
place with beneficent results. These advantages we must not, can- 
not sacrifice now* Nor is such a sacrifice necessary. But in the 
fate of all these facts, yea. liccaiise of them, we need a system of 
Jewish theoiog)', positire. clear-cut, and adapted to our times and 
conditions. If we cannot stem the destructive current, if we are 
unable to keep or win hack our young and enlist them in the cause 
of our religion, it is eas-y to g;iies5 whither their disaffection will 
lead. But I am firmly of the belief tliat an appeal to reason and 
emotion must carry the day for Judaism, and in such a course lies. 
our destiny and our duty. 

Rabbi il. Friedlaxder. — Mr. Prcsidott and Rabbis: Well know- 
ing and fully appreciating the extent and profundity of th-e scholar- 
ship of Prof. MargoHs. the author of the paper t am asked to dis- 
cuss, I shall make no attempt to discuss every detail of the paper. 
Nor could J, for I humbly admit that I have not the access into the 
vast and various resources that tlie author of the paper has. 

If the author had left out from the title of this paper the word 
■' Reformed/' if |^^||J||||^of this treatise had read " The Theo- 
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Mmdeksohn. from Moses Mendels-soho to the latest writer on reli- 
gion and theoli^y. Or, if this paper had been written independ- 
enlly of this Conference. I could truthfully pfxinounce tt a ^"aluable 
contnbutioa to the great ma^ of theok^ical speculation, and cla» 
the author, either h ith th« MaimOnists. or with the anti-Maimomsts, 
In regard to Ihe bclieC that Judaism has fixed creeds and d<^;nias, 
he is a ilaimonist. whereas, in regard to tfae uranber and nature of 
the creeds, he is unniistalaibly an anii'MainHnust. And he has a 
ri^t to either position. He has the same right to fomiulate creeds 
as Maimonides had ; he has the same right to differ from Maimonides 
as reg^ards the number of creeds, as Ibn Crescas, his disciple Joseph 
Alboi and others. The Talmud does not question the right of David 
to reduce Moses' 613 commandmentf (according to Rabbi Simloi 
and Rab Hamnono) to eleven, of Isaiah to reduce thetn lo six, and 
again to two, of Mica to reduce them to three, of Habbakuk lo 
reduce them to one (Maccoth 235-243). Judaism does not muzzle 
anybody from giving his opinion on speculative religion. It does 
not demand an unqualified '* amen "" to the utterances of any scholar, 
no matter how great an authority he may be acknowledged to be. 
Prof. Margolis has a right to formulate creeds, and ever>-body else 
has the right either to accept or to reject them. 

In that case, however, if I disagreed with the author I could, as 
a friend, consistently withhold my variance frcwn publicity. But 
since this paper, with the label " Reformed," was written for, and 
at the instance of. this Conference, since his paper before us is. now 
virtually a Conference paper and its acceptance, in whole or in part, 
by this iMJdy would make it. at least to its members, a Conference 
authority-, I cannot, with all due r^ard for the Professor, be tme 
to the Conference, true to my charge as teacher in Israel, and true 
to myself, and refrain from openly disagreeing from the entire \-iew- 
jint of the author. In this case I have to eliminate the personal 
iuabon and point out to the Conference what, in this paper, is. in 
my opinion, incomplete, inadequate, and objectionable. 

Let me, in the first place, point out my objection to a statement 
in the opening paragraph of the paper, as I have it in the synopsis, 
upon logical grounds. After the author defines theolog>" as " Or- 
gani2ed Religious Thought." he concIud<3s, " Xo religion can be 
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without a theolog-y." Now, while accepting tliis definition of theol- 
ogy I must pause a inoment before subscribing to the conclusion 
that ■' No religion can be without a theology." 

Since the study of comparative religion has become a science, 
scarcely half a century, the best scholars in the field of religion, 
philology, and archffiologj-, have devoted much time and labor to 
the inquiry of the origin of reiigion and without satisfactory results. 
Different theories have been advanced for the origin of the first 
rudiment of religion, tliat is, the origin of the belief in a higher 
Power, or powers, and the first motive for seeking- favor from this 
Power, or powers, and every theory has met with serious objec- 
tions. The student must still he content with a religious origin 
that lies beyond the border-line of history. He is still begging of 
gray Antiquity for some positive information as to how, and when, 
the phenomenon of religion first presented itself in the life of man. 
No matter how far hack he traces life, he finds some sort of religious 
customs and practices, which give evidence of religious heliefj sprung 
from antecedent sources. In the hght of this fact the unqualified 
statement that "No religion can he without a theology" does not 
appear acceptable. I cannot see it. The definition of theology 
as " organised religious thought," that is, the elucidation of religious 
doctrines and the explanation of the necessity of religious rites, 
makes the conclusion that there is no religion without organ- 
ised thought, no religious practice without a clear and systema- 
tic account, of the authority and necessity of that practice, logi- 
cally tintenable. Can it be said that the bewildering jungle of all 
manner of wild practices in early savage religion had a theology, 
a clearly defined account of its necessity, and a systematically organ- 
ized elucidation of the conception whence they sprung? Did the 
first totem worshiper (see Frazer's Golden Bough; also article 
" totemism " Ency, Brit., gth Ed,), the early worshiper of ances- 
tral spirt (see Herbert Spencer's " Principles of Sociology," vol, I, 
chs. viit-xvii), the early perspnifier of Nature, impelled by a vague 
sense of fear and awe, have a theology? Has the Eskimo Indian, 
who still bows and prays to his totem pole, a theology? Even the 
believer in direct and special divine Revelation can hardly maintain 
that the Sinaitic generation had a theology according to the author's 
21 
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definition of tlie term. It took some centuries for our theologians 
to explain that the first dogma, the 'belief in the existence of God, is 
embodied in the first coniinandTnent. 

According to my way of reasoning, the professor's statement that, 
"No relig-ion can. be without a theology," finds no support either 
in logic or in history. I believe that rdigion — the belief in a higher 
Power, and the observance of rites as a means for securing the 
favor of this Power, whether it spontaneously sprang from a sense 
of awe and fear that was natural, or, according to the Deists, this 
fear was deliberately created by the cunning of the priests (Hume, 
" Natural History of Religion ") ; whether mankind received a direct 
divine bidding; to have it, or it is an ingredient part of man's nature, 
— existed in an unorganized form for centuries, until man in an 
advanced stage of culture classified it, organized it, gave it expression 
in philosophical thougSit, and called it Theology. 

I shall now proceed with the discussion of the creeds of the paper, 
and I want to say that I consider thetn with much seriousness. I 
feel that the acceptance of these creeds liv the Conference would 
purport to make them the catechism of my Judaism, and of the 
Judaism of my congregation. And before accepting a catechism for 
my religion, it is my duty to ask, first: Is its content, both in letter 
and in spirit, as I understand it, wholly Jewish? Second: Does its 
content give a full, dear and adequate g:uide for my Jewish religious 
life and thought? I am sorry to be compelled to say that I find in 
it neither of the requisites. I shall first point out the defects in the 
creedSj and then show their inefficiency. 

T-Tie first article reads; " I believe in God, the One and Holy, the 
Creator and Sustainer of the world." In my opinion, " Holy " has 
no place here. Holiness, as a divine attribute, can, in no sense, be 
regarded as a fundamental principle, or even as a minor doctrine, 
in which one must believe in order to be a Jew— ortliodox or re- 
formed. Throughout the entire Jewish theology, the Talmud in- 
cluded (Sanhedrin 90a), it is nowhere indicated that holiness or 
holy is considered a doctrine. "Holy'' is simply a moral quality, 
not a metaphysical verity. Or a theological doctrine. The Siphro 
translates ''nn o'ainp. " Ye shall be holy," the opening command to 
the nineteenth chapter to Leviticus, containing the principal ethical 
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teachings of the Torah as vnn D'E^ns. " Ye shall be separated : " 
that is, ye shall be free from sin, illicit intercourse, and uncleanli- 
ness, which alone makes the attainment of moral perfection possible. 
Israel's appellation, " a holy nation " (Exodus xix, 6), and the com- 
disappeared" (Kesuboth, 103b). On this passage Tosefoth re- 
marks that " the statement in Sotto that with Rabbi's death humility 
mand to the priests, "They shall be holy," {Lev. xxi, 6), may be 
understood in the same sense (see J. Orr's article, "Kingdom of 
God," in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 3b). In the Talmud it 
is asked, why Rabbi — Rabbi Yehuda Hanassi — was called " Our 
Rabbi the Holy?" "Because," the answer is given, " he never 
let his hands drop below the abdominal belt" (Shabbath 
I i8b) . Says R. Chiya, " On the day when Rabbi died, holiness 
disappeared" (Kethuboth, 103b). On this passage Tosefoth re- 
marks that " the statement in Sotta that with Rabbi's death humility 
and God-fearing had ceased, also includes hoUness." The word 
" holy " in the Bible is also used in a bad sense (Gen. xxxviii, 21 ; 
Deut. xxiii, 18; Hosea iv, 14). tsy^p seems primarily to have had 
the same double meaning as " taboo," " Holy," or holiness, comes 
nearest to the sense of " taboo " in Tosefoth (Kiddushin 2b) in which 
the marriage declaration "S nefnipn nit ■'^^ is explained as meaning 
" Thou art hallowed to the world because of me." In other words, 
the marriage vow taboos the woman to her husband in one sense of 
the word, and to the world in another sense of the word. " Holy," 
especially in the constructive form with Israel in the objective, 
'^K^r' ipnp occurs oftenest in Isaiah. And one is apt to believe that 
the prophet uses the word in a metaphysical sense, but a closer study 
rather helps to affirm that in Isaiah, as elsewhere, "holy" stands 
for a moral quality (Is. v. 16.) The fact that Isaiah directed his 
chief efforts to social reforms, and arraigned his people for social 
perversions in more stinging language than any other prophet, is 
perhaps the reason that Isaiah often employed the word " holy," 
reminding them of that virtue indispensable to a moral life. 

From what I have here gathered it cannot but be deduced that 
" holy " does not express an absolute truth, our knowledge of which 
being only an object of thought, like Unity, Incorporeality, etc., when 
it could be regarded as a dogma, but is merely a moral quality, like 
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mercy, forgiveness, etc., our knowledge of the existence of it bein^l 
based on experience, and necessarily admitting relativity, an attri-" 
bute which has surely no place amongst creeds. 

The first creed in the second article reads as follows: "I believe 
that there is in man a divine spark by the help of which he may sub- 
due his evil impulses and passi07is,'" This, in my judgment, is logi- 
cally confounded and theologically confounding. What does the 
author mean by " divine spark?" What faenlty in man does " divine 
spark" refer to, and what other faculty in the same man does he 
in the phrase " He may subdue " refer to? If the text had rea.d: 
I believe that there is in man a divine spark which may subdue his 
evil impulses and passions, it could have been understood to mean 
that man's better seff — his reason, conscience, and moral conscious- 
ness is a divine spark, that is. inherently divine, which, by virtue of 
its being divine-like, antagonizes and subdues man's lower faculties 
which hire him to evil-doing. But as the text reads now it is pain- 
fully vague. According to the language of the text, man seems to 
possess three distinct faculties ; one as comprised in " divine spark," 
another indicated by the pronoun "he," and still another referred 
to by the possessive " his." Surely the author has a right to his 
own classification and enumeration of the human faculties, but here 
they arc coufoundingly unclassified,. While the language speaks of 
tliree faculties, the sense of it only gives two ; the second (acuity is 
given no function, as it is perfectly helpless and powerless without 
the "divine spark." This also makes the theology in the creed 
rather unclear. Making the virtuous faculties in man powerless 
without the help of the divine spark, divests him of free will. Does 
the author here mean to teach Philo's doctrine which has become a 
leading dogma in Calvinism, that man, as a sensuous being, is in- 
capable of liberating himself from sensuousness without the help of 
God? (Schurer 11, ih, 379). If so, the divine spark, like Philo's 
"Logos," should be transcendent, existing apart from, and outside 
of. man, while the text reads, " There is in man a divine spark," 
making the divine whatever-it-is immanent, a part of his mental self. 
In any way, the creed leaves me in doubt whether religiously I am to 
believe that man has the power to " subdue his evil impulses" or 
not. 
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The belief in prophecy declared in the next creed of the same 
article is framed in language which, to my mind, makes room for 
much mischief ; it does not require any prerequisites of the prophet. 
To make clear my criticism, I shall set side by side a quotation from 
the chapter on Prophecy in the Guide, and the text from this paper. 
In giving three views concerning prophqcy, Maimonides says: 
mK "3213 nxi-K? "D ina- "jTrne? Kini . . . D'K/ian pan n;rT Kin> pt^Kin n;nn 
liinSwi nwujn 13 m»"i " The first view, viz., the view of some of the 
ignorant populace, is, that God selects, out of the common people, 
anyone he pleases, rests upon him the spirit of prophecy, and sends 
him on a mission" (More, Vol. 11, xxx). Maimonides then goes 
on to prove that physical, moral and intellectual qualifications of the 
highest order are indispensable preparatories to the eligibility of a 
prophet. Here is the text of the paper : " That select individuals are, 
from time to time, called by God as prophets and charged with the 
mission of declaring his will unto men." Now, what, according to the 
language in this text, prevents any fanatic from proclaiming himself, 
or anyone else, a ' select individual called by God as prophet ? ' " 
The Professor leaves a possibility for the occurrence of just such 
mischief as Maimondes meant to prevent by emphasizing, kSi 
K-3: □■SK'r:? koj -nSa p^o dish n-n' " That it is impossible for an ordi- 
nary man to retire in the evening without prophetic qualifications, 
and rise in the morning a prophet." 

The same article gives two more dogmas : viz., the belief in moral 
responsibility, and the efficacy of repentance. There is indeed felt 
in modern Judaism a want for renewed emphasis upon these guid- 
ing principles which are getting lost in the spreading mist of 
Rationalism and UtiHtarianism. And if his statement of these 
dogmas were not so covered up with a redundancy, of words, and 
hidden under a strain of rhetoric, their emphasis would be of much 
greater weight. 

The third article deals with the dogma of immortality, and reads 
as follows : " I believe that the pious, who in this life obey God's 
Law and do His will with a perfect heart, and those who truly 
repent, shall have their souls immortal, and when freed from their 
bodies awake in God's own world there to enjoy the spiritual 
vision of God." The verbose and ambiguous language in which 
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tliis dogma is framed would keep an inquiring mind busy with ask- 
ing questions and solving; problems all the rest of his life. " In this 
life;" is there another life where man has a choice to be pious? 
" Obey God's law ; " whicli law ? The law of nature, or the law of 
Sinai? If the ktter, according to whose interpretation, the ortho- 
dox Rabbis' or the reformed Professor's? If of the latter, wbat is 
it? " And do His will ; " are there two distinct codes for the pious 
to observe, God's Law and God's Will? "With a perfect heart;" 
what does, this condition preclude from " having their souls immor- 
tal?" Does it preclude a piety of utility? The most serious objec- 
tions to this creed arc, first, it implicitly denies any redemption to 
the unrepentant sinner; second, it does not discriminate between 
sinners, or grade the nature of sin. According to tlie text, one who 
disobeys any one of God's laws, or violates any part of God's will, 
no matter what its nature, is forever denied the awakening " in 
God's own world-" In this rigidness against sinners the Professor 
finds support, however, in Maimonides, on whom this article seems 
to be based. In speaking of " the good that is treasured away for 
the righteous," Maimonides says: "The reward of the righteous 
will be admittance to this bliss and sharing in this good (immor- 
tality), and the punishment of the wicked will be non-admittance to 
life, hut they shall be cut off and dead" (Hilchoth Teshuba, Ch. 
viii). But the Professor evidently took no notice of the criticisms 
by almost every commentator on this article of Maimonides. Rabbi 
Joseph Karo says of this: lapu 13S ni i3i hkiib -n '" W^hoever 
reads this, passage must feel dreadfully disheartened." Nor does 
Maimonides himself leave this severe verdict unqualified (Mishna, 
Maccoth). The spirit of Judaism, and especially of modern Juda- 
ism, decidedly repudiates a verdict of eternal doom. 

I shall now proceed to point out the inadequacy and incomplete- 
ness of these creeds. While in formulating creeds the author 
may have been animated by the example of Maimonides, he was not 
actuated by the same principle which Schechter, seconding R. Saul, 
explains as being Maimonides' " only possible justification " (The 
Dogmas of Judaism), viz., the emphasis of those teachings mostly 
endangered at the time. If the Professor took the hint from Scbech- 
ter's suggestion that " One could now . . . also propose some arti- 



des of faith which are suggested to us by the necessities of our 
own time" (Ibid.), he then failed to show a proper understanding 
of " the necessities of our own ttme,'' as questions of paramount 
importance to the Judaism of the present, are not at all touched upon 
in his creeds-. For in&tance, there is now before this Conference, 
before American Israel, that moraentoiis Sabbath question. Now, 
if the Professor assumes tlie competency to give reformed Judaism 
an efficient guide for its present religious needs, why does he not 
tel! us how to consider the Sabbath, and what to do with it? In 
his first article God is called " The Creator ... of the world." 
From this I should infer the belief in Creaiio e.T nUtUo. I cannot s^e 
it that way; I do not understand left-handed theology. Creation does 
not mean development. " God, Creator of the world ," means that He 
is the prima causa of the universe; to the confirmation of which 
view, Maimonides devoted several chapters in his Guide, and the 
belief in which principle he considers Tiri'n hid"'? r'jKf " Second 
to the principle of Unity " (More, Vol, II, Ch, xiii). Yet the mere 
fact that the author calls God " Creator " is not sufficient to conclude 
that he holds the Sabbath to b« a symbol of the creation, in which 
case a transference of the Sabbath would be untenable to any be- 
lieving- Jew, orthodox or reformed. 

One of the most vital and troublesome Question upon which 
depends the hold of religion on life and thought of our generation. 
and a behef regarding which in clear and strong language is ex- 
pected from one who undertakes to formulate creeds, calculated to 
meet the necessities of our own time, is the question of moral con- 
science; whether mora! sentiment is intuitive, or acquired; whether 
moral consciousness — duty, obligation, impulse, ideal longing, the 
verdict of ought and musi — is indweUing, an ingredient part of 
man's nature placed there by the Creator of man to make it possible 
for man to sympathize with, and lift himself up to, the divine Spirit, 
or all this is the mere accidental outgrowth of external conditions, 
the result of arbitrary imposition of the world's approval and dis- 
approval, man's submission thereto being entirely governed by the 
avoidance of pain, the promise of pleasure, and the expectance of 
happiness ? According to the former view man's righteousness 
mirrors the spirit of Divine perfection, it is the voice of God in 
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the soul of man, and the reward for good lies in the knowledge tliat 
it is good; according- to the latter view, as held by tfie Utilitarian 
school, the entire nphnilding- of the human sentiment of rig:ht is 
based upon human selfishness, and the reward for good consists 
only in the tang:ibk pleasure that results therefTom. The Profes- 
sor is silent on this question, so important to the religion of our 
own time. 

Nor does the author of the creeds offer anything on the question 
of ethics. He does not tell us whether reformed Judaism teaches 
utter renunciation of desire and passion, as taught by the Stoics, 
and borrowed by Christendom, or battling with the passions and 
striving- for victory. 

One who considers himself the man for the task to formulate 
creeds that would meet the religio-us necessities of the time, should 
rtate in unequivocal laTigiiag;e his position on the freedom of the 
will, on the integrity of the Bible, on Revelation, knotty questions 
which are now agitating the mind of every one concerned in religion, 
and dealing with religious problems. 

The most noticeable omission from the creeds, however, is any 
expression concerning the dogma of the incoiporeality of God. The 
only term which might possibly be taken as suggestive of the spir- 
ituality of God, is the word " holy " in the first creed. But I have 
already shown that this attribute can in no sense be regarded as a 
metaphysical principle. 

But I disagree from the Professor in the entire trend and view- 
point of his paper, I wish to show that, in the first place, Reform 
never meant a change of theology, and in the second place, any 
attempt to give reform a new theology would imperil the very 
foundation of Judaism. Judaism is a shifting religion; its dogmas 
and doctrines are capable of contraction and extension — they in- 
crease and decrease in number, and change places in importance, with 
the change of the needs and interests of life. In the Guide, Mai- 
monides places the creed of Creatio ex nihilo second in importance, 
while in his creed it takes first place. Professor Lazarus explains 
away many questions with one passage. Says he; "The words of 
the Bible are interpreted by, and for, the fullness of life" (The 
Ethics of Judaism. Vol. I). Judaism only needs to-day master 
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minds who understand " the fullness of life," who can discern the 
forces which tend to the shaping of that Hfe in order to interpret 
aright " the words of the Bible " and the aims of Judaism in har- 
mony, not only with the manifest interests of Hfe, but also with the 
hidden impulses which shape these interests. This is the task of 
reformed Judaism, 

By " Reform " I understand the endeavor, by our enlightened 
and progressive leaders and followers, to harmonize Judaism with 
the thought and interests of the time, clarifying its doctrines, and 
casting off such elements of religious forms as are no longer ade- 
quate to the advancement of our spiritual and ethical life ; and this 
is not new. This is the philosophy of all-time Judaism. This is 
what Judaism has done since its beginning. That reform has made 
changes in the Ritual, and discarded rites and beliefs for reason, 
either because they were founded on legends, or were found to have 
been adopted from foreign practices, or had become incompatible 
with the life of our time, does not justify the position that reform 
means a change of theology. The difference between orthodoxy 
and reform, I again emphasize, does not consist in theological 
aspects, that is, in principles and in sentiments, which are essential 
to the perpetuity of the distinctness of Judaism and of Jewish indi- 
viduality. Orthodoxy and reform differ only in the extent in which 
cult, or ceremoniahsm, has control over practical life. 

This is borne out by the utterances on record by many of our 
American leading reformers. In discussing " the new phase of 
Judaism " in an essay on " The Jewish Reformation in America " 
in The Journal of Theology (1902), the late Dr. Gustave (jottheil 
insists that " the word new in this connection is not to be under- 
stood in the sense of recent . . . but new it can be called in so far 
as it is a departure from the ceremonials ... of the old faith." I 
have here some excellent data from Dr. David Philipson's valuable 
article on " The Progress of the Jewish Reform Movement in the 
United States," published in the Jewish Quarterly Review (thanks 
to Dr. Margolis for directing my attention to this article), which 
strengthen my criticism. In the introduction to his historical expo- 
sition. Dr. Philipson says : " These men felt that the peculiar condi- 
tions of Jewish life in the Ghetto were responsible for the form that 
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religion had taken. They felt that the essentials of the faith should 
receive an expression in ■consonance with living needs." Here are 
some of the important passages quoted in Dr. Pbihpson's article: 
Dr. Einhorn: "Not that man will ever be able to dispense alto- 
gether with visihle signs, but the expression and form of these must 
necessarily change with the different stages of culture, national cus- 
tom, industrial, social, and civic conditions." Dr. Samuel Hirsch: 
"The need of the time is the higliest law in Judaism." Dr. B. Fel- 
senthal pleaded "to make the Service fruitful and intelligible by the 
use of a language understood by all." The seceders from Congre- 
gation Beth Elohim at Charleston, S- C, in 1S24, did not ask for 
new creeds, but for a recital of the creeds in the vernacular, and for 
the abolition of such ceremonials as bear no application to the moral 
needs of the time {Ibid.). In his congratulatory letter to Prof. 
Schechter at his inauguration as president of the New York Theo- 
logical Seminary, the late Dr. Mielziner, then acting president of the 
Hebrew Union College, said; " It is my sincere wish that the Semi- 
nary may prosper . . . for, though our ways and methods may dif- 
fer in some respects, the aims and objects of both institutions are 
the same." In his address at the dedication of the New York 
Seminary building (April aC, 1903), Dr. Kohler, the President-elect 
of the Hebrew Union College said: "Judaism was at all times 
divided into two different schools. ... In the essentials Judaism 
is one." The lectures and editorials of Dr. Erail G. Hirsch, the 
foremost reformer in the Jewish pulpit, abound in passages and 
utterances, of the same tenor as those I have cited. 

From wliat I have here quoted it is clearly shown that Reform 
does not ask for, and does not mean to sail under, a new theology. 
It does not intend to make a breach with the past, but, on the 
contrary, it endeavors to save the past from being crushed out of 
existence by the present, by adjusting the faith of the past to the 
conditions and influences of the present. And this philosophy of 
adjustment by German and American reform is not unprecedented 
in Israel, Hillel introduced a Vojna counter debt -cancellation law. 
because he saw that ni n« m WiSn'70 Qj?n u'Jaji? the debt outlaw of 
the shemittah-year brought on a want of confidence, resulting in a 
standstill of commerce (Gittin 36b), Rabbi Gamaliel introduced 




many changes D'lU'n pip'n •:3a " because conditions of the time de- 
manded i£ " {ibid., 33b). 

Let me now show the danger of a new reformed theology. To 
permit our more hberal views of Judaism to garb itself with a tiew 
thec)log:j', or new " theological aspects," would be fatally weakening 
our tenacious stand throughout historj' against the doctrine that 
Judaism ever has undergone, or ever can undergo, a full and sudden 
transfer of theological conceptions. To this sort of movement may 
be attributed the founding of Christianity. Paul, originally want- 
ing what our reform wants tO'day, viz., to break away from Tal- 
mudic dialectics and binding ceremonialism, committed the fatal 
error of imagining that this cQuld not be done without intro- 
ducing a new iiame for his conception, and transferring Judaism to 
new divinities. His superabundant energy and eshaustless enthu- 
siasm obscured his philosophical insight. Instead of discerning in 
his proposed reform a necessary offspring and logical development 
from the Mosaic Law, he saw in it an absolute extinction of the 
Mosaic Law, thus necessitating the cutting; out from the stage of 
human salvation the whole period from Sinai to Calvary. What 
followed? A new theology, a new religion, a new sect, and, what 
was most disastrous, centuries of untold suffering £0 humanity. 

Refonned Judaism must guard against any such errors. In try- 
ing to enlighten our people in the higher aims of life, in the broader 
scope of religion, and in the necessary harmony of the two, our 
reformers must be careful not to get away beyond the life and ideals 
of the people. Such a mistake would end either in a defeat of the 
object of reform, or in the reduction of reform to the position of a 
sect, it would be fatal either way. Reform must stand united with 
orthodoxy in the tenacious insistence upon the doctrine that there 
cannot, shall not, and must not, be a ri"»nKmin, a new theology. In- 
deed, this is Israel's most chamiing historical phenomenon. While 
his whole career is one succession of stages of new ideas of what 
God required of man, these new ideas are never accentuated in such 
a tone as to make the creation of a schism possible. The prophets, 
the most radical reformers in Israel, whose preaching of God as 
the ideal of mercy and righteousness really meant the radical change 
from a tribal, or national, rebgion to a universal religion, never an- 
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nounced that tliey were preaching a new theology. They never 
even declared themselves reformers; thy simply flung great ideas 
and conceptions upon the mind of the nation in the name of IsraeS's 
God, and left it to tlie genius of the people and the testiinony of the 
future to establish their truth, 

I emphasize, without fear of contradiction, that Jewish history 
docs not admit any record of any canscious change in the theology 
of Judaism. Whenever conditions forced a change either in the 
conception of principles, or in the nature of ceremonies, that change 
came about unconsciously. Permit me to digress here for a mo- 
ment. Before this session closes the Conference means to tell the 
world its position on the Sahbath. In a very able paper, one of tlie 
younger Rabbis argued that the Sabbath must go. But, Rabbia, if 
the Sabbath must go, if tlie Sabbath is not, as our greatest theo- 
logians and philosophers maintain it is (see Maimonides" letter to 
his son in Igereth Maimunij, a divinely instituted symbol of Crcatiu 
ex nihilo, if the Sabbath is not to remain eternally as the funda- 
mental institution of Judaism, then it will go; but go it wi!!, not 
because of an elaborate paper presented by a student, not because 
of resolutions passed by tliis or any other Conference; it will go 
xmconsciousiy through Israel's coUeclive consciousness. This may 
seem paradoxical, but' humanity's greatest movements march in 
paradoxical lines. Coming back to our subject, Judaism is one grand 
revelation and revolution; each time as our inner life becomes riper 
for a higher revelation, our outward life asserts itself for a bolder 
revolution. In tliis rests the supremacy of Judaism — its being co- 
existent with life, its being collateral with all life's other vitaUzing 
forces. The work of reform to fit Judaism to the new advances 
and expansions of life is, therefore, I insist, not a new creation of 
to-day, but the mere discernment of a fitness ever existeut. In 
other words, reform Judaism, in all its changes and movements, 
does not mean to create a new theolog-y, or present a distinctively 
reformed theolo^eal aspect, but it simply infuses the Jewish ideal, 
as conceived at (he present, into the theology long since there. 

But I wish to point out another serious objeetion to a sig^nificant 
statement embodied in a passage of this paper. In speaking of that 
of which reformation consists, the Professor savs : '' Its fundamen- 
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tal assertion is that ... in us the true intent of the founders of 
■Judaism . . . has at last become truly and absolutely real." In this 
the author clearly emphasizes the finality of reform, and, with it, 
the finality of Judaism, to which I do not believe the Conference will 
subscribe. I believe with Dr. Gottheil that " the Jewish reforma- 
tion has at no time claimed to be final," and that " the movement is 
to remain a movement " (Essay, " Jewish Reformation in America " 
in Journal of Theology). I believe with Geiger that rehgion, and 
especially Judaism, " ist eine ewige, sich fortleitende Kraft, nicht 
ein Gebrechliches, das, bald zusammenstuerzend wiederum in anderer 
Weise auferbaut wird " (Das Judenthum und Seine Geschichte, 2). 
No school or generation, in orthodoxy or reform, ever claimed 
finality. This liberalism is distinctively Jewish. Jewish literature 
of all times breathes with the spirit of D'-n dtiSk "131 iSki ^h». Each 
prophet though prophesying in a different strain, each scholar though 
holding a different view, each generation though adjusting its Juda- 
ism to different conditions, yet may be in the right as long as his 
prophecies, his views, and its adjustments are borne up by the 
Jewish spirit — by the one great idea of spiritual union. The con- 
demning of a view for differing with that view is not Jewish. 
Judaism gives the thinker and scholar much more latitude. 
" Prophecy, as scholarship, has degrees," says Maimonides (Yesode 
H'torah vii, b). In the introduction to the Yad Hachazakah, 
this great theologian says, every command, given to Moses on Sinai, 
was given with a commentary (no positivism). I shall again quote 
Dr. Kohler that " Judaism was at all times divided into two differ- 
ent schools." When Rabbi Mayer's kin asked him why he disre- 
garded the tithe law where " thy fathers and thy fathers' fathers 
considered it a violation," he answered m ninn'? 'ni3K 'S in'jn nipo 
" My fathers left a place for me for the exercise of judgment " 
(Chullin 7a). This principle shines through the whole range of the 
Talmud. The whole Talmud is one rationalistic test of the Scrip- 
tures. And it encourages differences in judgment not only on 
matters applicable to practical life, but also in historical data, in 
textual interpreation, and in minor doctrines. The Rabbi who de- 
clared that " Job never existed " was not pronounced a sceptic 
(Baba Bathra, 15a). Rabbi Jose, who explained away two Bible 
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passages to make room fof his Opinion that " the n^'ju never de- 
scended upon earth, nor did Mo&es and Elijah ascend to Heaven," 
was not declared a heretic. On the contrary, Mainionides makes 
it obhgatory upon a scholar to differ from the accepted sense of a 
Bible passage and give it a more valid interpretation, if in his judg- 
ment the passage in the current sense can he refuted by proof. 
This passage of Maimonides is so remarkable that I quote from 
the More in full naion ii3ii?a by piVn^i? n^a hi Biifl-i? tTisni i'-nrt't 
n-'snn [pivs iS ecb- ;*ti (n, 25,) 

All this goes to prove that Prof, Margohs' " fundamental asser- 
tion " as a " theological aspect of reformed Judaism " that Judaism 
in modern reform " has at last become truly and absolutely real," 
fnKUed and final, thereby shutting oiT the missionary field from 
succeeding generations, is against the sentiment of both ortliodoxy 
anil reform. In my opinion, dogmas, no matter how complete, do 
not limit Jewish theologA', nor does the ftUfillment of dogmas make 
final the Jewish mission. Maimonides. himself an author of dog- 
mas, says: "The essential principle of faith is, that when one has- 
fullilJed only one of the 613 commandments well and thoroughly, 
not prompted hy any ulterior motives, but purely out of love for 
God. he will share in the bliss of the future " (last Mislina to Mac- 
cothj. Nor do I agree with the Professor that "without a creed 
we shall never be invulnerable." Judaism does not stand princi- 
pally for creeds. It stands for an ever-strengthening testimony, 
and an ever-deepening conviction, of a moral purpose in history 
and of a divine conscience in humanity. Thus far, from the time 
of the prophets to the present, " that day " on which moral purpose 
and divine conscience in man will become final was the ideai of 
reformation, and I cannot but admire the Pro[essor''£ optimism in 
telling us that in our reformation they have become " real." 

I wish to point out in the paper one more fault, and a serious one. 
The author has given verv- little place to the philosophical aspect, 
an aspect so dominant in Jewish theologj'. Judaism is primarily a. 
philosophical quality. It has its root in the impulses of the sou] 
prompting it to investigate the first cause of the world, and the first 
jnource of morality. That this impulse is regarded in Jewish theol- 
ogy as the divine voice in the human soid, is itself a philosophical 
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view of faith, viz., the faith in revelation of a historical develop- 
ment, which gives Judaism a philosophical basis. The religion of 
Judaism is essentially a profession to explain the world without, 
and life within. To my mind both orthodoxy and reform hold the 
philosophical, the intellectual quality, to be dominant in religion, 
in that according to the Jewish way of thinking, religion seeks to 
ennoble human consciousness by working first upon the intellect. 
It does indeed speak to the heart, but this it does through knowl- 
edge; it rouses and elevates the heart through the keenness and 
clearness of reason. Jewish theology, therefore, deals less with 
the necessity, and more with the soundness, of religion, its basis 
being the oneness of the universe and life. Plato's morality " to 
imitate the E>eity," is Jewish ethics; Max Mullet's religion, "the 
perception of the Infinite," is Jewish philosophy; Portia's reward, 
" and therein do account myself well paid," is Jewish altruism : my 
heart only aches to see the Jew everywhere plagiarized and no- 
where given credit. 

Nor do we need to apologize for our theology for so closely bor- 
dering upon, and being interwoven with, philosophy. This is what 
made Judaism invulnerable against the onslaughts of Paganism, 
the persecutions of Christianity, and the antagonism of Rational- 
ism. Judaism's philosophy was, and is, its sheltering rock. Let 
us see what shelter our philosophy affords our religion. The re- 
ligious world is very much alarmed at the change of conception of 
the Old Testament, brought on by criticism and excavation. But 
the Jew need not be a bit alarmed. All criticisms and excavations 
cannot injure his Bible. If any part of it becomes incompatible 
with the latest discovered truth, philosophy helps to make it com- 
patible. This is not the case with Christianity, because Christianity 
is not based on philosophy, on inquiry, and, therefore, cannot stand 
the test of inquiry. Christian scholasticism, which reached its 
height in the close of the thirteenth century, in the school of Thomas 
Aquinas, fell, because it could not stand a oneness of faith and 
reason. The OT. theophany admits of a philosophical interpreta- 
tion, while the NT. christophany cannot be merged from the weave 
of mythology. We have learned nowadays to understand the 
meaning of progress somewhat differently from what it was under- 
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stood in the past to mean. Progress of civilization to-day does not 
stand merely for mechanical inventions, commercial expansions, and 
stientilic discoveries, but it stands for a growth of self-moral dis- 
cernment and self-spiritual apprehension in the individual. Now, 
what consequence is there to he apprehended in this sort of 
progress? In the Tew it will weaken his suhmission to the Rah- 
binica] code ; in the Christian, it will weaken his belief in apoca- 
lyptic fiction ; and while Judaism can spare the Shiikhan Aruch 
without any serious loss, Oiristianity cannot give up its Apocalypse 
without endangering the whole structure of its faith. 

Yes, we must insist that Judaism is a philosophical rehgion, a 
religion, not of creeds, but of reason. Give Judaism a philosophy, 
a philosophy based on Jewish consciousness. Jewish ethics, Jewish 
spirit. Jewish individuality, and Judaism is invulnerable. The rea- 
son for the cry and fear now that Judaism is waning is not because 
of the differences between reform and orthodoxy in matters of ritual, 
but because of the differences in reform itself in regard to the moral 
and ethical bases. We have really no modern Jewish piiilosophv: 
that is, a philosophy that would expound the great abstract problems 
of our faith in consonance with the modern broadest understanding 
of life, and widest knowledge of the universe, on a purely Jewish 
basis. We have, it is true, many, too many perhaps, philosophical 
Jews, but we are much in need of Jewish philosophers. We hear 
mostly expoimded from our pulpits Spencer's philosophy, Darwin's 
philosophy, Stuart Mill's philosophy, von Harbnan's philosophy, 
but little of Jewish philosophy. This keeps our people spiritually 
dry, and intellectually hungry. Mere change of ritual, abolition of 
rites, display of eloquence, and all sorts of devices of a sensational j 
character, will never make substantial food for the Jew. If such a-T 
religious diet is kept up much longer, the rabhis will find their con- 
gregations emaciated. 

Here a field opens for the Conference. The Conference must 
declare what Judaism stands for philosophically. To my mind, Ju- 
daism stands for idealism, not for empiricism; it is opposed to em- 
pirical philosophy, inasmuch as cognition, according to Jewish 
thought, is derived from the inner constitution of the mind with the 
divine incentive as its background. E.\perience only serves to 
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direct the idea to practical realization, but the idea itself springs 
from our native conscience. Judaism protests against Kant's Rea- 
son that is merely a " subjective postulate " never to be realized, but 
teaches of a reason that is the guiding law of reality and has its 
basis in infinite reason — God. Judaism stands for the freedom of 
the will doctrine (see Hilchoth T'shubah vii), and protests against a 
life built up of nothing but necessity. Judaism stands for nruem 
Providence, and protests against Utilitarianism, against a morality 
of eudsemonism, against a religion that selfish desire determines our 
whole moral action ; it emphasizes that there is outside of man a sin- 
gle guiding Power, that what is called human righteousness is the 
action of the dictates of the inner voice attuned to the promptings 
of love for that Power {ibid., Melachim vii). 

Let me say before closing : If the Conference has a mission, and 
wants to make that mission felt; if it wants to make every rabbi, 
especially the younger men, feel that he cannot afford to stay away 
from the Conference, it must make its burden the same as was the 
burden of all Israel's great schools and influences viz., the fate of 
Israel — of all Israel, the preservation of Israel's spiritual union. 
And in order to do that we must beware of losing touch with one 
another. The secret source of Israel's strength always was the fact 
that however widely dispersed, however widely they differed about 
minor matters, they never lost touch with one another in essentials, 
in matters that were considered essential to Jewish Hfe, Jewish char- 
acter, Jewish consciousness, Jewish destiny. And in my honest 
opinion, an official endorsement by this Conference of the existence 
of a " theological aspect of reformed Judaism " would lead to fatal 
results, as such an admittance would mean, or be interpreted as 
meaning, a division in Israel. It would give orthodoxy cause to 
suspect reform of secession. Let our cry be : One Judaism, and 
one theology. Let us keep on furthering the reform movement; 
let us continue our work of educating our people to a higher con- 
ception of Judaism and what Judaism requires of them, but let us 
do it without insisting upon the emphasis on " reform." Whatever 
reform is doing must breathe a spirit of union. Whatever ques- 
tions and problems are brought before, and solved by, this Confer- 
ence must be questions and problems of Israel, not of reform Israel. 
22 
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A word to the author. Lessing. it seems, caught the real spirit 
of Judaism when lie said: "If God, holding m one hand the 
whole truth, and seardiing; after truth in the other, were to say to 
me, " Man, choose I " I would pray to him and reply, "The whole 
truth is not for me, I desire searching after truth." In the same 
spirit I say to the a.uthor of this paper: Professor, do not give us 
the Unality of Judaisms do not try to persuade us that we have " at 
last" arrived at the final solution of all problems; do not force us 
to say that Reform has found the whole truth. Give us a chance; 
we, too, with our humble capacities, want to search after the truth. 

(Note. — For want of time, as the disctission had already covered 
more time than the business of the Conference could spare, I did not 
touch at all upon the Synod proposition set forth in the paper, and, 
therefore, it does not seem fair to touch upon it now. Those to 
whom my views on the Synod proposition may be of any interest, 
I refer to my oration before the Grand Lodge District No. 4. T. O, 
B. B,, in February, igoz. which may be obtained in pamphlet form 
from the Grand Secretary of the District.) 



[Tbe writer alone is reaponiible tot tIgwb expreised In this article.] 

SOLOMON MUNK. 
By Professos G. Deutsch. 

Before entering upon my topic I have to define my understanding 
of the honorable task imposed upon me. We do not come together 
here as scholars in the strict technical sense of the word, discussing 
the minutise of scientific research, bringing before the public some 
new discovery of a detail hitherto unknown or unsettled, but we 
convene for the sake of gaining mutual assistance in the larger ques- 
tions of life, and of bringing home to our public such lessons as may 
be supposed to arouse and increase their interest in the spiritual 
aims and achievements of Judaism. 

Had I not understood it in this sense, I could not have undertaken 
the task, first of all, because I do not possess the necessary knowl- 
edge of the Arabic language to do justice to the work of a man 
whose field of labor was the philosophic literature of the medieval 
Arabians arid Arabic-writing Jews. Another great difficulty is that 
whjch is encountered by any one working in the field Of Jewish lit- 
erature in this country, it is that our library facilities are exceed- 
ingly limited, and I could not obtain either the philosophical dic- 
tionary or the encyclopedia to which Munk contributed his articles 
on Kabala and Jewish philosophy, or that volume of the Orient in 
which his famous discovery of the identity of Avicebron with Solo- 
mon Ibn Gabirol was first published. I considered it my duty to 
direct attention to this fact, so that perhaps my weak voice may help 
to arouse our public to the consciousness of the necessity of doing 
something to facilitate our scientific labors. 

The great object of history, and notably of biography, is to show 
how the individual is connected with, and dependent on, his age 
and his environment. When we say that Solomon Munk was bom 
May 14, 1803 (Geiger in Jued. Zeltschr., V. 2., gfives according to 
the records of the congregation April 20, 1802, and Allgemeine 
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Zeitung des Judenthums, \96-, p. 155. May 14. 1805}, at Glog^au. 
in Silesia, studied in Berlin and in Bonn in the twenties, went to 
Paris in 1829, wlnere he lived for the remainder of his Hfe until 
February 6, 1867, we have already characterized the man to a cer- 
tain extent. What we would add is merely a commentary to these 
facts. 

Glogau is situated in Eastern Germany, on the border Hue of 
Poland. This is very significant. The Talmudin exclusiveness of 
the Polish Jews was here welded together with German culture. 
Just as an alkali and a salt, while they would remain in their present 
state forever if kept separate, when brought into contact produce a 
hissing: sound yntil they have become amalgamated, so the Polish 
and the German spirits crash together at their first meeting, in order 
to find afterwards their proper level by a mutual understanding. 
Glogau, like most of the German congregations, had received its 
rabbis from Poland. Saul, the son of Rabbi Hoeschel, and the lat- 
ter's son. Rabbi Loeb or Levin Saul, better known from his service 
ill Amsterdam, and as the grandfather of Chief Rabbi Herschell, of 
London; Abraham Tiktin, and his son Solomon, both later on rabbis 
of Breslau, and so many others show the character of a community, 
whose intellectual leaders were educated in the school of such rabbis. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the record of burials preserved 
in the ancient congregation contains under the year 1800 the nDtij:e, 
" Solomon, the infidel (Eno Maamin), was buried in the disgrace 
due to him." 

Influences of the opposite kind were not wanting'. At tlie end of 
the eighteenth century, raised under the influence of the above char- 
acterized Polish rabbis, were M. B, Friedenthal and Raphael Fuerst- 
enthal, the fornier a rich merchant^ the latter a poor author, hut both 
were united iti their aim to rescue Judaism from sta^ation and to 
enable it to survive in a cultiired society. Less known is Meier 
Eger, a merchant of Glogau, whose correspondence with David 
Friedlaender throws a mighty search-light upon the mental state of 
these Jews, who, wishing to preserve old Judaism intact, both in 
practice and belief, were forced to make concessions to the spirit of 
the new ag-e. Details about Meier Eger are unknown. I presume, 
however, that he was a relative, if not a descendant, of .Mdba Eger 
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the Elder, the grandfather of the more famous Rabbi of*Posen by 
that name, who was Rabbi of Zuelz in Silesia before he went to Pres- 
burg, where after a short term of office he died in 1758. Such men, 
presenting the average type of the " Baalbos," are far more important 
in teaching us the spiritual tendency of the era than are the men of 
literary activity. 

David Friedlaender is a bitter rationalist. Graetz, who called him 
Mendelssohn's ape, a " Flachkopf," and other bad names, proved by 
these biased expressions that he was unable to conceive a character 
in its historic setting. Friedlaender merely saw that the Judaism 
taught by his contemporaries whom he expressly mentions in this 
correspondence, by Ezekiel Landau, of Prague, by Raphael Kohen 
of Hamburg, by Meyer Simon Weyl of Berlin, could not survive in 
a cultured atmosphere ; the appreciation of a phase of civilization 
v/hich is passing away, as a historic necessity, cannot be expected, 
while it is still fighting for the place it has forfeited. We can behold 
with genuine interest, even with a feeling of romantic sadness, the 
ruins of old castles, but we ought not to wonder at our ancestors in 
the sixteenth century, when they considered them as a curse on civili- 
zation, which ought to be blotted out, the sooner the better. 

Why wonder at David Friedlaender, who ridiculed the idea of 
Meier Eger, when the latter wished his grandson so to be educated 
at Berlin that he should continue his Talmudic studies and at the 
same time receive a secular education? He had not yet found that 
formula of harmonization between the old and the new which even 
Zunz, the son of a later era, the enthusiastic lover of the past, had 
not yet found in 1840, when, at the inauguration of the Jewish Nor- 
mal School of Berlin, he thanked God with uplifted hands that the 
fetters of old rabbinism were broken. 

The rabbi whom Zurtz had in mind, when he spoke so, is Jacob 
Joseph Oettinger, then dean of the rabbinical college of Berlin, the 
same of whom legend reports that he said; Zunz may know what 
kind of snu^ Rashi used, but I know what Rashi said. Jacob Joseph 
Oettinger was a native of Glogau, and he shows us the type of the 
generation that succeeded Abraham Tiktin. They were still in their 
religious views the true disciples of their teachers' protesting against 
the dropping of the medieval hymns from the liturgy with the proof 
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that according to Joseph Kolon. even t!ie Messiah could not a.boIish 
the slig-litest religious custom, but in their views cf social hfe and 
education they had become tolerant of the needs of modem times. 
Jacob Joseph Oettinger Bucceeded Meyer Simon Weyl in 1820; ard 
with him went to Berlin Solomon Munk. the son of the Shainash of 
the congregation of Glogau, just as Mendelssohn, the son of the 
Dessan Soter, had been attracted to Berlin by the removal to that 
city of his teacher, David Fraenkel. The occupation of the father re- 
quires a word of explanation. A Shamash is not a sexton or a 
beadle in the usual sense of the word, although he has to fulfil some 
of the duties of the latter. First of all, the Jewish congregations 
having so few offices in their gift, could not assist a poor Talmudist 
otherwise than by giving him such a position ; further, the office of 
the Shamash was connected with that of the clerk of the congrega- 
tion, who not only had to possess some kowleclge of the rabbinical 
law, but^ — which was extremely rare in those days among the Jews — 
the knowledge o£ the vernacular of the coimtry in order to represent 
the community in legal transactions with the political authorities. 
This has to he stated in order to avoid the impression that Solomon 
Munk came from the lowest strata of Jewish Society. 

Time and environment show us Munk to be the son of an en- 
lig^htened community which had already acquiesced in the fact that a 
Jewish child should receive a secular education while a previous 
generation was opposed to it, just as are now the pious contem- 
poraries in Jerusalem and Tripoli. Regular schooling, however, was 
still very excepHonai. Munk came to Berlin with a great deal of 
knowledge acquired in an autodidactic way, but unfit to enter even the 
lowest grade of the gymnasium, because of the unsystematic way of 
his training. The " Verein fuer Cultur und Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentbums " had been created just a year previously, and now its 
president, Eduard Gans, took an interest in Munk. Fortunately for 
the latter, Isaac M, Jost, the embodiment of system and method, 
interfered with Gans' phantastic plans, and through his Influence 
Munk was admitted to the Secunda of the Gymnasium, and, making 
rapid progress, entered the university, where he heard the lectures 
of the famous philologists, among whom Eoeckh occupied the fore- 
most rank. 
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His professors won a high opinion of liis abilities and of his char- 
acter and recommended him to the minister of public education for a 
scholarship. It was the time when reaction, following" the Vienna 
congress, was at its height. The only tangible concession which 
Prussia, in the edict of 1812, had made to the Jews in regard to posi- 
tions under the state was their admission to professorships in the 
universities. But the law was a dead letter. When Gans, on the 
ground of this law, demanded that he he given the right to lecture 
on Roman law at the Berhn university, the king, contrary to the 
policy of the Prussian government, which rather nugated the law 
by interpretation than to break it (1822!, repealed that section of 
the edict of 1812. Gans saw that the mounfain would not come to 
him. so he went before the baptismal font, became soon professor, 
and a lion of society. Munk had similar opportunities, for his peti- 
tion to the ministry was answered by the following brief note: 

" The ministry informs you that it cannot feel inclined to furnish 
you the means for the continuation of your studies, as long as you 
profess the Mosaic rehgion." 

Munk had to struggle like so many of his co-rehgionists who 
rose to prominence in the scientific field, until Michael Beer, the tal- 
ented young poet, and brother of Meyeiheef, whose career was 
■unfortunately ended by a. premature death, came to his assistance. 
This generosity enabled him to continue his studies in Bonn under 
Freytag, and in Paris, where he was attracted by the fame of De 
Sacy. 

Since 1829 Paris became his home. Under great difficulties he 
supported himself by private lessons, by contributions to the " Ency- 
clopedic des gens du Monde," and to periodicals. Being very deli- 
cate ill financial questions, he refused to accept a legacy bequeathed 
to him by Michael Beer, and from his scanty income he supported his 
aged mother. This delicacy of feeling, both in respect to his reluct- 
ance in receiving gifts and his tenderness in cheering up the last 
days of his aged mother, is typical qf the Jewish character, and is 
a strong refutation of the malicious charge that the Jew is material- 
istic. 

After a long struggle, Munk succeededj in 1840, to obtain a posi- 
tion at the Paris library, whose great treasures of oriental manu- 
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scripts required a man of his learning. Soon after he had entered 
upon his position, a duly to his cO-rehgionista called hini away from 
his post. Sir Moses Montofiore and Adolphe Cremieux went to the 
east to obtain from the Sultan justice for the unfortunate victims 
of the Damascus affair, Munk followed Cremieux as interpreter, 
just as Louis Loewe followed Montefiore. The result is known. 
It was at that time considered a great success to ohtain from the 
Sultan a firman declaring that the Jews accused of having murdered 
the capuchin monlc Tomaso were innocent. It has not prevented 
libehsts of later ages from repeating the accusation. Sir Richard 
Burton has repeated it in his slanderous and superfidal book, *' The 
Jew, the gypsy and el Islam," and a professor of theology in Louis- 
ville has last year advertised his own ignorance by basing similar 
statements on the work of this ignorant libclist. Munk ht'id him- 
se!f in the background, so much even, that his family were surprised 
at the fact that the newspapers made no mention of his participation 
in the work of rescuing the victims of persecution. He was by 
nature a student, retiring and adverse to puhlicity, and Cremieux, 
the man of public life, was the last one to acknowledge publicly wliat 
he owed to his quiet co-worker. 

Returning to Paris, Munk devoted himself to his studies. In 
1846 he made the great discovery, which forever immortahzed his 
name in the history of Jewish Hterature, Medijeval Christian phil- 
osophers, and among them Duns Scotus, quoted frequently the 
works of an Arabic philosopher, called Avicehron or Avicebrol, 
whose theory of the unity of spirit and matter Dims adopted. The 
work of this supposed Arabic philosopher was only known in a 
Latin translation, under the title " Fona Vitae." Munk discovered 
a work of the philosopher Shemtob Falaquera, which is an abridged 
Hetrew translation of Solomon Ibn Gabirol'a work, Mekor Chajinii 
and so proved the identity of Gabirol and Avicebrol. This discov- 
ery was far reaching. It proved that the Christian scholastics owed 
a great deal of their ideas to the work of a Jewish author, and, 
strange enough, just as the liberals in the church, represented by 
Duns, had followed in the footsteps of a Jewish author, so the 
orthodox, headed by Thomas of Aquin and Albertus Magnus, were 
influenced by another Jewish author, Moses Mairaonides, This 
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little fact brought to light by the great scholar was a refutation of 
the statement of Ritter, in his history of philosophy, who denied to 
all Jews all originality in philosophic thoughts, for Avicebron's 
theory of the unity of spirit and matter was destined in its later 
presentation by another Jewish author, Benedict Spinoza, to become 
a cornerstone of modern philosophy. 

The other great work which we owe to Solomon Munk is his 
publication of the Arabic text of Moses Maimonides' " Guide to 
the Perplexed," with a French translation and excellent notes. This 
work in itself would have secured him a lasting place, not only in 
Jewish history, but also amongst the world's leading scholars. The 
greater wonder Is that he was able to accomplish it while a blind 
man, having lost his eyesight in 1851. Justice requires us to men- 
tion in this connection that the house of Rothschild furnished the 
means for the publication of this work, and now, that the world 
knows what importance attaches to this work, this occasion ought 
to be the means of bringing home to our people the lesson that the 
spiritual leaders of Judaism deserve better recognition than is ac- 
corded to them now, and that the science of Judaism is no less a 
method of disproving charges against the Jews than is the propa- 
gation of technical and agricultural labor. The declining years 
brought various honors to Solomon Munk. In 1858 he was made 
officer of the legion of honor, and in 1865 he became the successor 
of Ernest Renan as professor of Semitic languages at the College de 
France, after the latter had been discharged owing to the opposition 
which he had aroused in ecclesiastical circles by his life of Jesus. 
It is an interesting fact that a Jew, whose religion in itself was a 
denial of the divinity of Jesus, was more acceptable to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities than the Christian, who openly denied the funda- 
mental dogma of his religion. The Jewish community also honored 
its illustrious member, by making him secretary of the Central Con- 
sistory of France. Unfortunately he could not long enjoy the fruits 
of years of labor and privations. A stroke of apoplexy ended his 
useful life, February 6, 1867. His memory has been carefully 
recorded in the annals of Jewish history as a proof of the blissful 
results of the amalgamation of the Jewish heritage to the achieve- 
ments of modern culture. A son of the east of Germany, he s.tands 
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foremost among'st the numerous representatives of Jewish literature, 
whose cradle stood in old Giogau rahbatbi, as Gross Glogau was 
proudly called in Jewish literature, amongst Michael Sachs, Joseph 
Zedner, David and Paulus Cassel, Meier Wiener and his cousin, the 
great philologist, Eduard Munk. 



MOSES MIELZINER- 
By Rabbi Iska.el Aasdct. 

About the goodly block of stone, upon which he would immor- 
talize his g'cniijs, the sculptor builds an encompassing scaffold. 
Beam and girder of the encircling framework obscure the fine lines, 
and subtle tracery, as the artist bends to his work of conjuring soul 
from the sllcrtt, expressionless stone. To the beholder tliere is but 
an indistinct vision of the creation as it emerges and proceeds toward 
final beauty and EuU finish. Then comes a day when the satisfied 
workman demolishes the sight-confusing screen of the scaffold. 
Truss and stay fall to the earth, and the masterpiece stands forth, 
unobstructed, clear of outline, winning, commanding in its 
supremacy. 

The mortal props that enabled the soul of Moses J.Iielziner to 
g^ow to full earthly stature have been brushed away by the master 
of the universe. Distinct, fine of line and proportion, there stands 
before us, freed from adumbrations of common concerns, a master- 
piece of character — a life, perfectly blending knowledge and virtue, 
gentleness and force, humility arid self-respect — a fine example of 
the cliild of dust, unfolded into the son of God. The time that has 
flown since his passing gives us a better perspective for viewing that 
saintly spirit, accentuated as it now is, by the sublime background 
of etemitry; and our gaze loves to hnger in the contemplation of a 
soul, so finely chisellyd out by the fear of God and the love of 
learning. 

It is but a feeble thing we have come here to do-^to speak a few 
simple words in his memory. But faintly would fulsome eulogy 
«xprtss how that gentle scholar's inspiration abides in us and con- 
tinues to bend our beings to its direction. We honored him for the 
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splendor of his attainments, we loved him hecause his heart was 
ours. Ah, how we loved him ! How confidently we came to him 
in every emergency, for counsel ! What trust we had in the iner- 
rancy of his deliverances ! Instinctively we felt that foreign to him 
was the pedant's supercilious attitude to the inquirer, but that he 
rejoiced that we displayed a desire for knowledge, and maintained 
our interest in the great literature he loiew and loved so well. 

So modest and retiring was he, in spite of his abilities and attain- 
ments, that only those who knew him intimately can venture to do 
justice to his eminent virtues, his profound scholarship and high 
principles. His career and his character form a striking comment 
upon much that passes for magnificent accomplishment to-day. 
Times and circumstances seem to compel many a one who loves the 
retirement of the student, to be spectacular and conspicuous ; to build 
up influence by the power of departure and the magnetism of inno- 
vation. Some there are whose lives are spent in the lime-light, 
whose progress is mirrored in printer's ink, and whose common- 
place utterances shine in the public prints. Yet not of these comes 
the enduring blessing. They are the flashes of light which illu- 
mine for a little while. But the industrious, plodding scholar ; see- 
ing clearly, because he worked faithfully; never heralding his 
thought, till he is sure of his message, and has adequately proven his 
premise — he shineth as the sun, and like the sun rises gradually to 
the zenith. 

Such a scholar was Moses Mielziner. He was a modernized copy 
of the rabbi of old. He asked not for money, nor for fame. He 
begged for his books that he might dip ever deeper into the wells 
of learning. He craved but the privilege of teaching that he might 
freely give of what he had stored away. The greater part of his 
life he spent in two places — in his study and in the professor's chair. 

Scientific in method, reverent in temper and broad of spirit, his 
experiences in class room and pulpit for two-thirds of his days 
seemed but a preparation for the great task of the evening of life. 
The fruits he garnered in the rabbinical and secular schools of Ger- 
many, in his labors in the little land of Denmark, and in the metro- 
polis of America, he placed — an offering of enchanting fragrance — 
upon the altar at Cincinnati. In obeying the supreme tendency of 
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his being to spread the knowledge of the Divine Word, every liin- 
dranc£, and difficulty dwindled into insignificance before him. 
Though fragile of frame, a Titan in spirit, the soul of Mielzlner never 
swerved nor faltered in its deterniination to walk on the Great 
King's highway- — to the divinely chosen goal. He seemed to have 
exempHlied the strange assertion of Rabbi Jochanan; " The feet of 
inan are pledged unto his path, unto the place which demands him 
thither will they bear him." (Siiccah 53".) 

In the hearts of those of us who sat at his feet, the image of the 
kindly yet alert sage will remain lovingly enshrined. His was the 
teacher's true art. He taught as the tlower sheds hia fragrance, 
naturally, joyfully. No despot of the class room he ; no autocrat, 
who loved to lord it over the learner. Gentle of voice, kind and 
encouraging in manner, his students loved him a& a friend. In 
those anxious final months, when the gloomy forebodings of the 
end were plainly visible, and the shadow was settling deeper and 
deeper upon him, no drug could medicine his racked hotly aa effi- 
ciently as the pleasure of teaching his students, and one of the. 
greatest joys of his simple life was when, after leaving college, 
they offered him some mark of affection or consideration. 

The life principles of Mielziner had roots — deep ones. Nothing 
could move them. His manhood, his exalted aims, the imposing 
majesty of his character, were perceptible in everything he did, and 
wherever he was. Especially where the qualities of completeness 
and accuracy, which marked the man, reflected in his writings. 
With him the foundation-stone was the prophecy of a complete and 
symmetric structure. No details were too tiny for consideration. 
His published works are m0n0gra,pluc. Their perusal leaves one 
with the impression that all has been said on the subject. No one 
ever had a more exalted conception of the responsibihty of the 
writer. He contributed to literature because he had something to 
give men. He produced books, not for the fame of authorsliip, but' 
because their contents were of value. The high standard he set 
for himself is apparent in the treatise on Slavery, the production of 
his young- manhood, in the Jewish law of Marriage and Divorce, 
written as middle age was ending, and in the Introduction to the 
Talmud, which came from his pen when his days were waning to 
the close. 
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In recalling the fine personality of Moses Mielziner, the memory 
of the revered Master must inevitably companion it. The relation- 
ship between Wise and Mielziner was ideal. Each admired what 
was great in the other; and at the grave of the great leader, the 
grief of none exceeded that of his venerable colleague and friend, 
the professor of Talmud at the College. 

Perhaps nothing so blesses those who knew this man, as the mem- 
ory of his great purity. Never was there a man freer from the 
passions, longings and desires and vices which degrade. The atmos- 
phere in which he lived was that of" the highest ethical altitudes. 
Gentle, mild, modest, retiring, though he was, he was a very rock 
in principle ; clear, at one with himself in conviction. 

The famed heroes of nations are their warriors, their potentates 
and poets. Israel has ever honored itself, in honoring its teachers. 
" The reverence of teacher shall be like unto the reverence of 
Heaven." And in the long list in the Golden Book of great souls, 
the name of Moses Mielziner will shine conspicuously. 

In explaining the words " And they showed him honor in his 
death," referring to Hezekiah, an ancient rabbinical interpretation 
runs: "They established a house of learning upon his grave." 

So let Mielziner be honored — by the establishment of his work — 
by devotion to the learning he loved. Let him be honored in this, 
that his memory may stimulate all who knew him so to work that 
knowledge may flower into righteousness, and truth into the gentle- 
ness of love, and the power of character. 



DR. MOSES MIELZINER. 

By Rabbi Charles S. Levi. 

We eulogize a teacher and a man of God whose life was a pro- 
phecy of the beauty of true religion. 

The righteous need no monument ; their works and character 
are their most fitting monuments. The righteous, though dead still 
live ; in the hearts of their fellow-men are they immortally enshrined. 
" The loss of the righteous is a loss to his whole generation." 
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"May my soul die the death of the righeous and my end be as 
theirs." These reflections of religious truths are occasioned by the 
death of a. master in Israel, who was called to liis eternal reward 
February ig, 1903,, 

Looking out on the great ocean we sometimes see in the midst 
of troubled waves one sheet of water which is smooth and quiet, 
reflecting the heavenly blue and giving the impression of calm and 
depth. We cannot explain how in the surrounding turmoil just 
this one spot ^:an preserve a tranfiuillitv, which agitation and rest- 
lessness seem powerless to disturb. Likewise on the troubled sea of 
humanity it occasionally happens that we meet amidst the increasing 
hurry and pushing- activity of his struggling surroundings a man, 
who impresses us like a calm, deep water, a man of whom we at 
once feel that, although he dwells in our eager every-day world, yet 
the sphere and foundations of his real life lie far from us. He 
stands apart frotii the crowd like a direct heir of former ages who 
has widened his own personality to the extent, that to him Fast is 
like Present, who sees far ahead into the Future, discerning thoughts 
that to others are hidden, finding an explanation and consolation 
for present imperfections in the distant vision of the final righting 
of things. God's in his world and things are right on his earth. 

Such a man was Moses Mielziner of sainted memory. In the 
midst of the storm and stress of the ages he grew up ; amid the 
revolutions oi goveniTnents. the reformations of religions and evo- 
lutions of 19th century thoughts he ripened into manhood. Yet so 
gracious, so virtuous, so scholarly, fo wise and well proportioned 
was our brother, that he seemed the finished product of the most 
humane influences of all the ages. When Moses Mielziner fell in 
the battle of life men wept, but the angels rejoiced at the home- 
coming of a "Prince of Peace"; Israel mounied for the loving 
character that was a type of true saintHness, but "precious in the 
sight of God was the death of his pious child." 

When the Acting President of the Hebrew Union College entered 
the " academy On lugli."-his students, nOvv tlie leaders of the largest 
Reform Congregations in America, paused with one accord to ex- 
claim, " Our Teacher has answered the summons of the blessed Judge 
of Truth."' What a beautiful life he lived! What a useful career 
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he rounded out! What a sacred inheritance he bequeathed to his 
family and posterity! What a sublime illustration of philosophic 
contentment, intellectual calm and religious peace was he who as a 
Jew advanced Israel's Mission of Peace and as D3nToSn,a " disciple 
of the wise spread the spirit of ' Peace with Honor ' in the 
world." To all the spiritual crowns of life he added new lustre. 
The gentler virtues of peace, modesty, humility and sympathy be- 
came him like a crown of priesthood ; reputation and character were 
the diadem of his good name; religion and learning he wore litte a 
coronet of divine truth; while justice and righteousness, innate 
integrity and courageous devotion to his God and fellow-man were 
the shining jewels of royal power that crowned his Jewish life. 
He touched the heights and depths of living true to God and man. 

Like the immortal lawgiver, he was faithful in all his duties in 
the household of life, making men believe in God and in Moses, His 
minister. Such, in brief, was Dr. Mielziner, the man, the father 
and husband, the brother and son, the child of God and heir to 
immortality. 

He was born in the province of Posen, August 12, 1828, when 
the nations of Europe were recovering from the awful earthquake 
of governments which Napoleon had precipitated, when the culture 
due to the influence of Mendelssohn had awakened the scientific 
masters of Judaism and produced the Jewish Renaissance and Refor- 
mation. Born into a family whose influences were thoroughly 
Jewish, he early imbibed from his father, who was a Rabbi, that 
love of learning which destined him for the profession of Rabbi 
and Teacher, and marked him with such pre-eminence in later life. 

Entering the public and religious schools of his native town 
Shubin, he continued with remarkable aptness under the instruc- 
tion of his teacher, Mr. Braunhart, who at 97 years, in full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties, mourns with us the death of his dis- 
tinguished pupil. After the death of his mother, from whom he 
inherited his saintly virtues. Dr. Mielziner left his beautiful reli- 
gious home and took up his talmudic studies in the town of Exin, 
under Hirsch Klausner, renowned for his thoroughness in that 
branch, and being thrown upon his own resources, continued his 
secular studies without any teacher. But his mind was hungry for 
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exact bnowledg^e in all its branches, his genuine Jewish spirit thirsted 
for the knowledge of all the literatures of Jewish learning and of 
modern culture as well. After a few years of travel in the smaller 
towns of Posen. where he sought the inspiration of renowned teach- 
ers, he entered the GyiriTiasium of Berlin, and in the Prussian capital 
were molJe^l those outlines of scholarship, character and exalted 
achievement which heautified his entire future life. 

The political agitations of Europe had their stornii-center in Ber- 
lin; the religious emancipation struggle found its greatest cham- 
pions m BerHn, Breslau and Hamburg. Dr. Mielziner lived his 
youth in the very home of cidture, reform and the growing spirit 
of freedom. But his peaceful nature shrank from becoming a 
leader in the strife, and so in 1852, at the age of 24, through the 
influence of those giant champions of reform, Holdlieim, Einhorn 
and Bernstein, he became preacher and teacher in Waren, where 
the struggle for religious emaiidpatioti was not favored by the 
government, which was embittered by the revolution of 184S, and 
frowned upon all religious innovations as revolutionarv. 

Plolding office for two years, during which he endeared himself 
to the congregation and the orthodox Chief Rahbi Ltiepschuetz, the 
young pri^acher left the agitated country of Jlecklenbnrg-Schwerin 
for the peaceful land of Denmark, where, after a brief sojourn, he 
mastered the Danish language, held office in Randers and was 
finally called to the capital, Copenhagen, to become principal of a 
religious school, whose students were prepared for the University 
and the Theological Seminary, Prof, David Simonson. up to a 
few months ago Chief Rabbi of Copenhagen, was one of his num- 
erous disciples. 

When the battles of reform broke out in Deiunark. the liberal 
element desired Dr. Mielziner to lead them, but he to whom religion 
meant, " loving peace, pursuing peace and leading men to the Torah 
in peace," welcomed the opportunity to take charge of what was then 
the leading conservative congregation in America, Temple Anshe 
Chesed of New York, of which he became the learned spiritual guide 
until it was absorbed in what is now the Beth-El Congregation, 
whose present rabbi. Dr. K. Kohler, has just been elected the suc- 
cessor of Drs. Wise and Mielziner, as president of the Hebrew 
Union College. 
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In Copenhagen, Dr. Mielziner showed conclusively his ripe schol- 
arship and his love for the profession of teacher. In 1859, he 
published his now classical work on " Slavery amongst the Ancient 
Hebrews," which was his thesis for the Doctor degree given him 
with honor by the University of Giessen, 

Many were the loving tributes paid the modest Doctor upon his 
departure for America, which was to become the home of his true 
greatness as a scholar, rabbi and professor. His edition of a Jew- 
ish almanac in Danish, his writings for the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
the leading Jewish Journal of Germany, and for the Ben Chananjah, 
the hterary organ of Leopold Loew, had already secured for him the 
title of rabbi, which meant distinction in that Hebrew scholarship 
that made him renowned as the Professor of Talmud and Rabbin- 
ical Literature of the Hebrew Union College. 

Dr. Mielziner remained in New York City from 1865 to 1879, 
winning golden laurels, attending to the arduous duties of rabbi, 
which taxed his physical constitution to the utmost. During the 
last four years of his sojourn in New York, he conducted a col- 
legiate school for boys with signal success. 

The year 1873 was the most momentous one in the history of 
American Israel. Then the Union of American Jewish Congre- 
gations was formed, whose object was to Americanize Jewish Con- 
gregations by educating rabbis in America. Two years later, in 
1875, the Hebrew Union College, under the presidency of the great- 
est American Jew, Dr. I. M. Wise, was founded, to carry out the 
purpose of the Union. In 1879, all doubts as to the ability of 
educating American young men in the ancient studies of the Talmud 
and Midrash and Patristic Literatures were solved by the election 
of Dr. M. Mielziner, as Professor of Talmud and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture. From the advent of the new teacher, who made the study 
of Talmud a scientific discipline and invented methods of instruction 
in accord with sound logic and exact reasoning, the reputation of 
the College for rabbinical scholarship was beyond peradventure. 
With a faculty consisting of Drs. Wise and Lilienthal, Professors 
Mielziner, Eppinger and Aufrecht, the College slowly but surely 
educated its pupils, who to-day are the leaders of American Reform 
Judaism. 
23 
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Whatever battles reform had to wage before it attained its pres- 
ent estate of honor; whatev-er experiments our young school of 
theology had to make in formulating the true methods of translat- 
ing, for the first time, the spirit and the meaning' of our classic^ 
literatures of Bible, Talmudj Midrash and Commentary, for the 
future American rabbisj with such splendid leaders of reform as 
Drs. Wise and Lilicnthal, and such an acknowledg-ed master of 
Jewish lore as Professor Mielziner, the work could not fail and 
the triumph over all obstacles was bound to follow. 

While Dr. Wise was publishing in English, text-books of Jewish 
Theology, of Jewish History and Literature, Dr. Mielziner was 
laboriously working out his lectures on Jewish Marriage and Di- 
vorce, on Henneneutics and Legal Maxims of the Talmud, being 
those masterly lectures on Talmudic Law and Ancient Jewish Life, 
which were finally published in those cla,ssics of American Jewish 
literature, known as " Jewish Marriage and Divorce," and the 
" Introduction to the Talmud." 

Let me now perform th-e loving privilege of paying a tribute tc 
Moses Mielziner, the teacher and man as I knew him in the school-'' 
room, in the faculty and in private life. 

If his career as rabbi showed his sound Jewish spirit and his 
philosophical grasp of religion, the preachment of his private life 
showed the beauty of the true sermon, that combines knowledge and 
character, precept and example, power of expression with the living 
eloquence of a righteous life. If in public life he was characterized^ 
as a man possessed of the moral attributes of a Ton, the virtues ol 
his private life revealed what Maimonides calls that "quality of 
saintliness " which made him the true teacher of men. Witli com- 
posure born of the mastery of the secrets of the Torah, with a calm- 
ness and gentleness that sprang from his love of his disciples, with 
words few and method clear that betokened the fullness of thought 
in his richly endowed mind, he led his admiring pupils through the 
stormy sea of Talmudic cross-currents into the safe harbor of 
Judaism, His love for the Talmud and kindred literature kindled 
a responsive spark in the hearts of his hearers. Let me illustrate. 

Be it said that the Talmud is the national library of Jewish 
thought, of scholarship, of civi), criminal, religious and moral law, 
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as developed in the schools by the most eminent scholars and their 
disciples during a period of 800 years, from 300 B. C. E. to 500 
A. C. E. It is the record of the civilization of those centuries 
mingling history, Bible, myth and legend, science and religion, folk- 
lore and scholarship, as brought out in debate and discussion on 
the doctrines, statutes, judgments and ordinances of the Bible with 
the view to harmonize Jewish life with and secure the sanction of 
the Jewish authorities for the civilizations of those eight centuries. 
Underlying and overarching all thought are the essential principles 
of Judaism, whose roots shall sink deep into the national Jewish 
consciousness that forms the sap of the moral and religious trees of 
life with their branches of new growth on the sturdy trunk of 
Faith. To breathe new life into this complex panoramic literature 
now 1500 years old, to introduce method, system, order and scientific 
understanding into the chaotic collection of the Jewish thought- 
world, above which hovers the spirit of God, to blaze a path through 
the talmudic wilderness of wisdom's buried treasures, and then to 
harmonize the myriad-minded sages of ancient truths with the latest 
wisdom of the 20th century civilization, required that matchless, 
well-stored, painstaking and richly endowed mind of which Dr. 
Mielziner was the most brilliant example in the Jewish theological 
schools of America. Literally this great teacher resurrected the 
dead past into the living present and united the hearts of the children 
of the 20th century with the hearts of their spiritual fathers in hoary 
antiquity. 

Yet, with all this, Professor Mielziner was so modern, so filled 
with the pulsating spirit of the latest religious thought, so alive to 
the requirements of the American Jewish Scholar. For him there 
was an American Judaism whose demands could not be ignored. 
Jewish ideals expressed in living symbolism, sesthetic ceremonial- 
ism, inspiring ritualism through beautiful simplicity, were its char- 
acteristics. How reverently he would unwrap the ceremonial fold- 
ings, the ritual coverings in which the centuries preserved the 
jeweled truths of religion, and hold up to the eager minds of his 
admiring and loyal students the glittering idea of revealed religion. 
How the light of intelligence, fed by his love of truth, streamed from 
his enhaloed brow when he showed that true reforro was onlv 
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opening the casket of religion that contained pricdess treasures of 
truth hidden by the growth of ages. And when he struck the 
native truth, then his' reverent soul cried, " Halt! Approach no 
nearer, Ijuild on this foundation, stan<:h and true, the n«w temples 
of true Judaism, and you make the old ever living, ever young, and 
the new ever faithful, always true." 

Thus did Professor Mielziner give new c5iarm to the old religion 
of Moses. When mind is so close to the heart, wlien truth is so 
inlaid in soul, when reverence is so wedded to intellect, then the 
heart of the student takes fire and the glow thereof refines in the 
crucible of religion, the crudest mixtures of golden truth. 

Then, " the words of the wise are heard with pleasure." 

In the relation of professor to student, there entered also a charm 
of personality, a native sense of humor, a democratic spirit, a lack 
of superior pretense that reminded one of the great teacher Hillcl, 
of which it was said, " His modesty was evidence of his true great- ^ 
nesSj his greatness was known by his modesty." 

What was true of him as a teacher was characteristic of him as 
man in all his relations of life. His home was a true sanctuary', 
where wife and children encircled him with love and holy affection. 
His friendship was as true as his handshake genuine. He never 
spoke an unkind word of any child of God, In the success of his 
pupils he found greatest delight. The greater the scholar the 
greater his admiration. He was free from envy and jealousy. A 
characteristic message was that which he sent with congratulations 
to the New York Theological Seminary, which the East thinks a 
worthy rival of the " Hebrew Union College," " We shall always 
rejoice in the success and prosperity of the Seminary, viewing with- 
out jealousy its progress and growth, for though our methods of 
religion differ, yet we both exist for the preservation of Jewish 
learning and the upholding of the Jewish religion." 

In Dr. Mielziner were combined true learning and true character. 
He was truly a gentleman and a scholar, whom it was a proud 
privilege to have known. He died without an enemy. He had 
reached the zenith of his greatness. At the hour of his deatli he 
was Acting President of the College, Honorary President of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, Vice President of the 
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Hebrew Sabbath School Union of America, and Professor of Tal- 
mud and Rabbinical Literature. The Torah is in mourning, for her 
greatest teacher in America is no more, Israel in his sanctuaries 
laments, for a worthy minister of man and servant of God has ended 
his labor o£ love. Wisdom, truth and love, holiness and righteous- 
ness, have lost their most sublime illustration. And yet we thank 
God, and in strength of faith, such as our loved one inspired, say, 
" The righteous live in their undying works." They need no other 
monuments, they have builded for eternity. They that were wise 
and instructed teachers shall shine perpetually as the very stars of 
heaven. 

We thank God for the blessing of the life of Dr. Mielziner, who 
enriched Judaism with his valuable works, inspired and ripened 
teachers by his erudite scholarship, honored American Israel by his 
greatness, added to the sum of human happiness by his religious life, 
and blessed his family and his generation by his holy character. 

The scholar and thinker, the author and teacher, the friend of 
God and lover of man, has died the noble death of the righteous. 
Well may we say with the poet, " His life was gentle, and the ele- 
ments of goodness so mixed in him that nature might stand up and 
say to all the world, ' This Was A Man.' " 



EULOGY ON REV. DR. BENJAMIN SZOLD. 

By Rabbi William Rosenau, 

Mr. President and Members of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis: 
If, as the ancient rabbis say, r^np^ Sdh ddB' 03n the death of a 
sage is everybody's loss (Sab. 105 b.), the teachers in Israel certainly 
suffer sore bereavement whenever one of their more noted col- 
leagues is summoned to his eternal reward. No class of persons can 
well afford to lose models worthy of emulation. The recognition 
of specific purpose and duty is sense cultivated by the presence of 
men of " light and leading." Though dead, the departed paragon's 
influence, however, need not pass away. By memory's benign aid, 
the erstwhile telling influence may in part at least abide, and as it 
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does, prove fitting tribute to the dead. In order to discharge such 
a twofold jacred service. 1 crave your attention to the study o£ a 
life brought to a close since last we met. 

When, on July 3.1. J902 (Taniuz 26, 5662), Benjamin Szold clcisetl 
his eyes in eternal sieep, a soul winged itself into the boimdless 
beyond, that may be accorded rank among Uie Smi?'J D'Sna Israel's 
worthies in his generation. Judaism is indeed the poorer because 
of his demise. He was one of those, the rich harvest of whose wise 
sowing we now enjoy. Coming to this country in 1859, at the age 
of thirty, he found our holy cause in a crude and unorganized state. 
His, therefore, became the duty, as it did of all the pioneers iff^ni'i 
jiDj^i ri)23h Dnn'li t^khSi yinjSi " to root out and to puU down, to 
destroy and to throw down, to build and to plant." (Jer. r. 10.) 
For a third of a ccnturj' he steadily lent hand and heart and mind 
to the pursuit of Israel's aims, and, during the final decade of his 
earthly pilgjimage, he enjoyed that rest from toil, to which hia 
former constant activity entitled him ; not, however, ceasing to exer- 
cise inspiration and power. 

Only a few of us were so fortunate as to be personally acquainted 
witli him. On account of his ill health we were denied his valn- 
abJe cooperation at the meeting's of this Conference, o£ which he 
was a deser\'edly honorary member. To have known him was not 
only an Infinite pleasure, but also a precious privilege. I welcome 
the opportunity of being able to testify to the appreciation of the 
good fortune which was mine, in having been associated with him 
for nearly ten years, and of having been In a position to frequently 
avail myself of his wise counsel. 

I ean never think of the typical teacher, needed in Israel to-day, 
without conjuring up his persoiialitrj'. In hiiu were beautifully 
blended the spirit of the past and that of modern times. He was 
the product of Yeshibah instruction and university training. I 
feel that I do not exaggerate his worth when I assert he was D3n 
K'3Ji3 ')'-ii? "sage who stood higher tlian prophet/' (B. B. 12. a.} 
I am not unconscious of the wealth of meaning marking the title B3n 
"sage." I know that it presupposes unusual qualifications both 
native and acquired. In applying it, therefore, to Benjamin Szold, I 
do so advisedly — advisedly because I believe I knew the departed's 
everv characteristic. 
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If the DDn the sage, is thought of as the master of Jewish lore, 
then Benjamin Szold is to be considered such a sage. He was at 
home in the extensive realm of Israel's literature. No one ever 
knew the Bible better than did he. No one ever had a better grasp 
of its earlier and later rabbinical commentaries. His book of Job, 
on which he, at the time of its publication, was congratulated, and 
because of which he, at the time of his death, was eulogized by those 
in position to pass judgment on its merits,' bears testimony to the 
thoroughness of his Jewish scholarship. His unpublished manu- 
scripts on the Massora and on " Jewish poetry," written by him 
only shortly before his death, shall, when they are given to the stu- 
dent, give further evidence of his enviable erudition. So active 
and exact was his mind, even in old age, that a few hours before 
the end came, he spent the morning in Biblical and Talmudical dis- 
cussions, quoting irom memory. 

If the D^n the sage, is thought of as possessor of a versatility of 
knowledge, then Benjamin Szold is also to be regarded such a sage. 
He did not confine his interest to Jewish lore, although known as 
a specialist in that domain. His sympathies were broad and all- 
embracing. He was informed on subjects which the Jewish special- 
ist is not expected to know. It was for this reason perhaps more 
than any other that his house became the frequent meeting place 
for men representing the languages, the sciences and the arts. 

If the Don the sage, is thought of as the student of human nature, 
then Benjamin Szold is also to be accounted such a sage. He cer- 
tainly knew men, and knowing them as he did succeeded where 
others failed. While unflinching in principle,, he did not evince 
that determination, more justly termed obstinacy, which is offspring 
of impetuosity. He was tactful because calm. For the common 
good he deemed it advisable to take men as they are rather than as 
he would have them be. He firmly believed : ■3-':j,'i ijn" nin- ^a-hy 
ij;D' mn Progress is ever regulated by God's will (Numb. 9, 23). 

To this many-sidedness of his knowledge must be traced his power 
as preacher. Whatever else the merit of his pulpit discourses may 
have been, they were thoroughly Jewish in character. They were 
elaborations of Biblical texts interspersed with Talmudical sayings 
and Midrashic allegories, and were thus calculated to appeal not 
only to the ethical sense, but also to the Jewish consciousness. 
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The many-sidedness of his knowledge gave also to his theology 
a fixed color. He was conservative and still broad. What I mean 
by tliis seemjng:ly parado.xical statement is indicated in his ritual 
■' Abodath Yisroel." It reflects Jewish ideals as modified by Israel'? 
changed environment and needs. Among the supporters of the 
seventh day Sabbath there exists no more zealous champion tlian 
was he. He regarded it indispensable for the fulfillment of Israels' 
mission. He had Zionistic sympatliies, but not Zionistic convictions. 
With him Palestine did not enter as factor into the equation of 
Israel's destiny. He beheved in making for the spiritual Zion 
realized in the ultimate victory of the Jew's message — one God and 
one humanity. 

In the history of Baltimore Jewry he was of all ministers, be^-ond 
question, the most striking personality. His thought determined 
the position not only of his own congregation, but also to a great 
extent the position of sister congregations. If Baltimore is pro- 
verbially conservative he did a great deal to make it so. 

Nor was his prestige confined to his own city. It extended be- 
yond the boundaries of his community, Although neither the editor 
of a journal called into existence for the dissemination of his mes- 
sage, nor the ingenious inventor of an extensively advertised com- 
munal itistitution, his worth was nevertheless appreciated. The 
frequency with which he was considted on matters Jewish by men 
in all stations, the adoption of his ritual in many synagogues 
throughout America, and the calls he received in earlier days to 
pulpits in Philadelphia and Chicago, are certainly proofs of his far- 
reaching influence. 

Thus far I have spoken merely of his intellectual accomplish- 
ments and consequent authority. What now of Benjamin Szold 
the man? Without fear of exaggeration it may be said, that Ben- 
jamin Szold cultivated at all times those godly virtues without which 
learning, howsoever great, lacks consecration. He was the preach- 
er who in life exemplified the lessons he taught. Genial in dis- 
position he received all riia* o'js "^303 with uniform affability. He 
indulged neither in patronization nor in dazzling with his scholar- 
ship. The most illiterate felt at home in his presence. He was 
the veritable personification of meekness. At times he was almost 
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childlike in his modesty. vjD ii;' pp 'D yT-vh He was not aware of 
the halo of greatness which encircled his brow. (Ex. 34, 29.) 

He was a man of peace. He never condemned others for not 
believing as he did. His motto was raipoS p'lnv n;? Ti2n hk y-ip, hn 
One has no right to judge another without understanding his envir- 
onment (Aboth 2, 4). And although desirous to cultivate peace, 
he knew how to wage war when attacked. When upon coming to 
this country, Einhorn, who at that time was rabbi in Baltimore, 
ridiculed him, he proved himself a combatant worthy of Einhom's 
steel. When the apostate Meyer unjustly charged him with having 
informed, by anonymous letter, the Har Sinai congregation, of 
Meyer's conversion at Glasgow to Christianity, which Meyer de- 
clared base slander, Szold entered the arena to establish the guilt 
of his accuser. 

It was only when injustice was perpetrated that he threw down 
the gauntlet to others. The incurring of unpopularity did not 
intimidate him. An illustration in point is the following occur- 
rence. When an institution built by the individual contributions 
of all the people was opened for inspection, he found the inscrip- 
tion on its walls giving the impression that the institution was 
made possible through the munificence of its largest donor. The 
following Sabbath, Szold ascended his pulpit and, taking for his 
text Kin St -3 Sn Sun Sit " rob not the poor because he is poor " 
(Prov. 22, 22), succeeded by his protest in having the error and 
injustice rectified. 

Benjamin Szold could have declared with perfect justice pnx"mi?3 
nSjK vh -nBB' mr} jt Snpa " I have preached righteousness in the great 
congregation; behold I have not restrained my lips." (Ps. 40, 9.) 

Adorned with the fourfold crown, the crown of learning, the 
crown of royalty, the crown of priesthood, and the crown of a good 
name, he was indeed D'hSk ^w " a prince of God," 12331 aiD own Snj 
oSij'n JO 310 avz " great in the enjoyment of a good name not merely 
for a limited time, but throughout his entire life." (Berach 17, a.) 

May his pilgrimage on earth be counted to him for righteousness. 
May his example spur all of us on to emulation. In having become 
known now to many of the members of this Conference who were 
not acquainted with him while on earth, Benjamin Szold has de- 
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servedly been classpd anioii^ DH'^nJ^ inr DPn'c: D'ii'ix D'Snj " the 
righteous v.!io become greater in death than they were in life." 
(Hul. 7,6.) 



[the wriier aloiie is reaporuable For vlewi expreued fn ihia article.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

EULOGY ON DR. GUSTAATi GOTTHEIL. 

By Rabbi I. S. Moses. 

In the absence of Dr. De Sola Mendes I have been com missioned 
to say a word in remehibrance o£ a dear colleague who has com- 
pleted his earthly task and has been laid to rest on the 19th of 
April last — The Rev. Dr. Gustave Gottheil. 

Dr. Gottheil belonged to a class of rabbis becoming rarer and rarer 
in the Jewish ministry of America. His training was that of the 
old Talmudic school superaddled by modern education. He was 
equally the product of the Yeshiba as of the German University. 
Yet the great worth of Dr. Gotthei! lay neither in the contributions 
which he made to Hebrew lore, or modern philosophy or philology, 
but in his great personality. He left no monumental works on 
Jewish science; he did not shape the character of Jewish theology-, 
but he exerted a personal influence upon those under his ministration 
such as orJy the trniy great soids can exercise. He impressed all 
who came in contact with him with the masterfulness and resource- 
fulness of mind. He was, as Dr. Kohler has aptly emphasized at 
the bier of the slumbering friend, the Bsn pat excellence, among 
the rabbis, the wise, thoughtful, circumspect and dignified leader. 
For. as a shepherd of his flock he* united the members of that noble 
congregation in one common feeling of love and respect for their be- 
loved pastor and for the great truth which he taught them to revere. 

He was pre-eminently a priest, a disciple of Aaron, loving peace 
and pursuing peace not only among those under his immediate 
charg-e and within the household of Israel, but especially was he a 
me.';senger of peace to the representatives of other creeds and 
churches. His dignified yet amiable manner made him the wel- 
come and respected spokesman of Jew and Judaism whenever and 
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wherever an official word needed speaking. In the numerous repre- 
sentative gatherings of the eminences of the great metropolis he was 
sure to be present. And well did he know how to uphold the dig- 
nity of the people whom he represented. 

It was this pastoral quality in his nature which impelled him to 
enlist the energies of the women of his congregation in the work of 
practical charity. And thus he became the founder of that blessed, 
many-branched organization : The sisterhood of personal service, 
whose members are doing such excellent work in New York char- 
ities. 

His was not a philosophic but an introspective mind. He felt 
the nearer needs of the soul. This made him a diligent and skilful 
laborer in the field of Jewish liturgy and hymnology. The Union 
Prayer-Book is indebted to his genius for some of the finest, most 
soulful prayers, and the Union hymnal for a number of original 
poems of no sHght merit, as well as for the splendid EngHsh trans- 
lations of some of the gems of Hebrew religious poetry. His dic- 
tion, both in the pulpit as well as an essayist in magazines, was 
always clear and chaste, his themes were those of practical piety, his 
language expressive of deep and sound religiousness. He was in- 
deed a seeker after God, outpouring his soul in prayer and hymn, 
and in deeds of love and charity. 

Let us not repeat the oft-used phrase of " the great loss Israel has 
sustained by his death." He has lived a long, useful and successful 
life. Dr. Gottheil has been, during the many years of his activity, 
a fine type of rabbinic virtue, combining to a rare degree the spirit 
of traditional Judaism with the fervor for the honor of modern 
Israel and modern Jewish thought; official dignity with genuine 
kindness of heart ; love for the land and the people of America, and 
a passionate enthusiasm for the character and destiny of the dis- 
persed members of the Jewish nation. His intensely religious soul 
could harbor the two antagonistic concepts: Reform Judaism and 
Political Zionism, Upon his fresh grave we lay a wreath of honor 
and gratitude. One of the great leaders of Israel has joined the 
shining host of the immortals. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF RABBI E. K. 
FISCHER. 

It has been the fortune and merit of some men to be pioneers in 
the great movement for the regeneration and modernization of our 
Judaism. Others have performed the no less meritorious work 
of following in the footsteps of the former, and of spreading 
through their earnest labors and enthusiastic zeal the principles 
enunciated by the great leaders. One of this latter class was Rabbi 
E. K. Fischer, whose memory we desire fittingly to honor this even- 
ing. In recognition of the sterling character and strong yet modest 
personality of this departed teacher in Israel, I wish to present, as 
a tribute of affection, these resolutions for the consideration of the 
Conference. 

Whereas, There has passed away during this year a good and 
faithful member of our Conference, Rabbi E. K. Fischer, late of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and, 

Whereas, We recognized in Rabbi Fischer a faithful and high- 
minded leader who devoted himself to the honorable work of spread- 
ing the truths of Judaism. 

Be it Resolved, That the Conference of American Rabbis hereby 
expresses sincere grief at the demise of Rabbi Fischer, and. 

Be it further Resolved, That the Conference send a message of 
condolence to the family of the lamented rabbi, and that these Reso- 
lutions be inscribed upon the minutes of the Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis and be printed in the Year-Book for 1903. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Leo Mannheimer. 



JUDAISM'S PERPLEXITIES. 

Conference Lecture before the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 

By Rabbi Tobias Schanfarbeb. 

The Jew is the world's classic, historic anomaly. Judaism is reli- 
gion's recurrent, ever present protestant. The child of every age 
and clime, Judaism has dipped into the waters of every civilization, 
but has always succeeded in maintaining its bodily and mental 
equipoise, so as not to be submerged by them. Scattered amid 
foreign enviroqjnents, it has never lost its distinctiveness, though 
many sought to rob it of its crown of distinction. As the Gulf 
Stream flows through the vast ocean, but does not mingle with its 
waters, sc^has Judaism flowed through the vast ocean of humanity, 
but has never been lost in the larger body. Obedient to the behest , 
of its sages, Judaism has always accepted what it considered the 
truth, from whatever source it came. Babylonia has contributed 
to the thought currents of Judaism ; Greece has not been without its 
influence on its thought; Moses Maimonides sought to reconcile 
Judaism with Arabic Aristotelianism ; occidental civilization has col- 
ored its life and conception of things ; Cabalism and Chasidism give 
clear evidence that they have not remained untouched by their con- 
tact with Christianity, and we of to-day have been mightily influ- 
enced by this modem civilization. 

But for all that, I believe that I am within the confines of truth 
when I say that we have always given more than we have received, 
and much of that which we have received has not always inured to 
our good. The atom among the nations, the Jew in contributing 
religion to the civilization of mankind, has contributed the mightiest 
force and factor in the uprearing of the " Civitas Dei " ; he has been 
the most potent influence in the upbuilding of humanity's " sanctum 
sanctorum." 

And now that the morning hour of this twentieth century civiliza- 
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tion shines upon him, shall his voice no longer be heard in the 
Parliament of the world? Shall he meteor-like pass off the stage o£ 
existence and be no more? Can he continue to be religion's pro- 
testant, the world's anomaly, having no home or country of his 
own; an exotic civilization eating deeper and dfcper into the heart 
of his- thought; a Semitic people amidst an Aryan environment? 

Ominous and portentous sounds are being heard on all sides of us. 
Both within and -without the camp of Israel, prophets are sending' 
forth their luguhnous announcements ; those within fearing that 
disintegration and dissolution stare us in the face, those without 
hoping for it. Those within need not fear, and those without need 
not hope. Graver situations have confronted Israel than the present 
crisis, and she has always succeeded in coming forth out of tliein 
all, born into new life, lifted into new enthusiasms. 

M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu says: "Religions hjive the peculiar 
faculty of sliding over contradictions. They possess a wonderful 
instinct of adaptation to time and place. Judaism, especially, has 
succeeded in emerging from two or three crises, each, of which 
seemed as though it must prove fatal. It has a strange vitality and 
has so often given proof of the fact as to have just ground for 
indignation at any show of doubt regarding its future. We have 
traditions or myths which tell us that Judaism will survive to the end 
of die world ; they may very possibly be correct." (" Israel among 
the Nations," p. 42.) 

The myths are correct. Judaism will not die. Judaism will live. 
It is. as eternal as the Eternal Jehovah Himself. There is no religion 
that lias the peculiar faculty of sliding over contradictions in such an 
eminent degree as Judaism. It will outlive all crises. What though 
it has been forced to encounter a world, which is at cross purpos-es 
with its hopes and aspirations and one that i& anxious for its end ! 
It will nevertheless continue to push forward its hopes and its aspira- 
tions, satisfied that ultimately they will become a part of common 
humanity. What though its own adherents are bnt half-heartedly 
devoted to the idtas and the ideals of its cherished faith? Its men 
stationed on tlie watchtower of eminence conscious of their Jewish 
consciousness, burning with an intense love for their God and their 
religion, will seek to fire the hearts of the recalcitrants and wean 
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tliem from their indifference, and again win them for their Judaism. 
What though the " Higher Anti-Semitism " attempt to strike down 
Judaism by its overt and covert attacks against our literature. Our 
literature will stand as its own defense. They burned our literature 
in the days gone by. To-day they would condemn it or say that it 
is merely a copy. Still our literature continues to bum, spreading 
a light that can never be extinguished; it will continue to be the 
storehouse from which the religious world draws its richest inspira- 
tions. Strange fatality that in the very precincts in which con- 
demnatory words are heard, our prophets are read and our psalms 
are sung! 

Christianity cannot afford to give Judaism fair treatment. Bur- 
dened with its heathen accretions the comparison would be fatal. So 
she maligns her mother and traduces her teachings. 

It is said of the Spaniards that they are such poor marksmen be- 
cause they close their eyes when they shoot. Christian scholars make 
such poor Jewish Theologians because they close their minds when 
they examine Jewish literature and Jewish thought. It is only on 
such a theory that we can explain Prof. Stade's declaration : That it 
is a piece of impudence on the part of the rabbis to try to convince the 
Christian public that the Jews by the command : ' thou shalt love Ihy 
neighbor as thyself,' are enjoined to show a like love for all man- 
kind, and thus try to stamp Judaism as a religion of love." (Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel, p. 510, Anmerk. 3.) Or that other 
statement of his that " the Jews try to throw sand into the eyes of 
the public when they declare that the laws with reference to the 
' Ger ' (the stranger), apply in general to the non-Jew." (Ibid., 
p. 400, note 2.) 

The value of Prof. Hamack's treatment of Judaism in his latest 
work, " Das Wesen des Christenthums," can be learned from such 
a narrow, ill-considered, and half-digested statement as the follow- 
ing : " In dealing with religion, is it not after all the Christian 
religion alone with which we have to do ? Other religions no longer 
stir the depths of our hearts," Similar statements to these can.be 
heard from a thousand Christian pulpits to-day. 

Lyman Abbot voiced them in a course of lectures which he gave 
before the students of the Johns Hopkins University some years 
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ago. He said, " With the coming of Ciiristianity there came a dis- 
pensation such as the world" had never seen or heard of before, and 
such as it is likely it will never see or hear of again." And what 
was that dispensation? It was comprised in the three words: 
" Love, service, sacrifice." As though the world had to wait for 
the coming of Ciiristianity to learn of " love, service and sacrifice!" 
As though the Great Unknown of the Babylonian captivity had 
never lived! As though he knew nought of "love, service and 
sacrifice 1 " If this constitutes the newer dispensation of Christian- 
ity, then Christianity is simply Judaism over again, and Judaism 
" gave to the world a dispensation such as the world had never seen 
or heard of before, and such as it is likely it will never see or hear 
of again." 

It is to be deplored that the non-Jewish world takes this hostile 
attitude toward the Jew and his religion. It Js much more to be 
deplored that the Jew himself knows so little about his religion and 
what is worse still, cares so little for it. The gravest indictment 
against the Jews of the present generation is that they do not take 
their Judaism seriously. It does not enter into their lives or stir 
their souls as it should Our extreme indifference puts us to shame. 

The French have recently invented the happy term, " je m'en 
fichisme," to desig^iate the systematic determination not to take 
anything in life too solemnly. That position exactly describes the 
attitude of the Jew to-day towards his Judaism, a don't-care spirit 
which is even worse than a skeptical bearing towards it. Many of 
us are Hebraiciili, little Hebrews, little Jews or if you will Jewlings, 
small in our enthusiasms, small in our hopes, small in our aspirations, 
burning with no intense faith, lired with no consuming passion for 
the religion of our fathers. 

We rabbis should see to it that we need not be classed in the cate- 
gory of the "■ Je m'en fichists." Great and arduous is the work that 
lies before us. We at least should take our Judaism seriously. We 
should regard it as something more than a mere spade tn dig with. 
We should get into the lives of our constituents. We should glow 
with the passion of the prophets, and be inflamed and inflame others 
with thotr ideals. Personal aggrandizement should be far removed 
from our thought. We should feel as though we had more im- 
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portant work to do than to preach our own Judaism. We should 
make ourselves of no reputation by keeping ourselves in the back- 
ground and by preaching a higher personality than ourselves, by 
preaching God, the " be-all and end-all " of life. 

To solve the present difficulties, we in our self-complacency should 
not attempt to enter into unholy alliances, or make any unwarranted 
compromises. The new Paul has not yet arisen. There are some 
who would like to play his role and engraft a neopaganism on the 
tree of Judaism. A mixing of the rites and rituals of various reli- 
gions, of feasts and .fasts, of customs and ceremonies, Judaism can- 
not brook. The Jew never has been an eclectic in religion. Those 
who would establish a Volapuk Judaism, or a Volapuk religion, do 
not understand the very first rudiments of the life and the growth 
of religion. Religions are not formed that way. A religious pot- 
pourri or a religious hodge-podge is and should always remain an 
anomaly. Religions like languages grow. They are not manu- 
factured. A little Judaism and a little Christianity ; a little Moham- 
medanism and a little Buddhism mixed up as a compound, I fear 
would destroy the patient. It would be no religion at all. It would 
be a mere makeshift. 

But is not Judaism a universal religion, and what right have we 
to isolate ourselves from the world, and declare ourselves superior 
to the rest of mankind ? "A nice method," we are told, " you are 
using to realize the mission for which you have been called into life. 
You are to win the world to Judaism, and you shut yourselves up 
in your shell and indifferently pursue your own course without giv- 
ing one thought to the rest of mankind." " Is not the time ripe," 
so our critics ask, " is not the time ripe for an amalgamation between 
Judaism and Unitarianism at least? Are they not one in thought? " 
None would hail the day on which such a coalition would take place 
more than the Jew. But are Judaism and Unitarianism really one in 
thought ? Are they as near to each other as some of our critics sup- 
pose? Each places the emphasis upon different points. Each has 
a distinctive history back of it which gives shape and color to its 
thought. Each is jealous of maintaining its proud heritage. As 
long as the Jew places the emphasis on the particularisms of his 
faith ; as long as Unitarianism gives a unique place to the Man of 
24 
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Nazarelh, for^'^elting ihat tliire are prophets in Israel who rose to 
his height, tliere will be no possibility of a coalition. Historical 
lines are not so easily effaced. Three thousand years of suffering, 
of martyriiom, of aspiration, of struggle, in buhalf of an idea cannot, 
by the mere say-so. be brushed aside. 

I am always reminded of the dialogue that passes between Glen- 
dower and Hotspur in Shakespeare's Henry 1\',, when this subjcci 
of an anialg:amation iDetweeii Judaism and L'nitarianism is np for 
discussion. Says Glendower to Hotspur: " I can call spirits from 
the vasty deep." Says Hotspur to Glendower : "And so ran I. 
and so can any man, but will they come when you call for them? " 
Will Unitarianism cnme when Judaism calls; will Judaism come 
when Unitarianism calls? Let those who believe that the calling is 
all that is necessary, call their loudest and they will soon learn that 
they call in vain. It is not so easy to bring about a coalition of 
varying faiths, as some would think. It is even questionable 
whether that is desirable. 

Whither then shall the Jew and Judaism turn? What is the 
solv-ent in their pressing perplexities? " Back to Zion," a thousand 
voices cry! "Back to the land of the fathers! Back to the soil 
rich in the memories of a glorions past, and prophetic of a still more 
glorious future! " Thus rings out the message of the ardent Zion- 
ist. Who is there who does not sympathize with the ceiituried cr>' 
of martyrdom that again comes to us out of the lieart of our op- 
pressed people from the land of the Czar, and laughs to scorn all our 
hig^h hopes of a twentieth century civilieation? Who would not if 
he could, do all in his power to lead our hapless brethren out of 
their living hell to a land that gives promise of better things? Stony 
indeed, must that heart be! Dead to the wails and the woes of 
humanity! Lost to every higher and nobler impulse! In so far 
every Jew is a Zionist. East Africa, Brazil, Canada. Egypt. Meso- 
potamia, Argentina, any place just to free our downtrodden brethren 
from the Pharaonic yoke that weighs them down. 

But for all that, for its in this blessed land of freedom. Zion does 
not spell the destiny of Israel. To-morrow, the natal day of our 
nation, the graceful folds of the stars and stripes will be Bung to the 
breezes. That flag is our flag. Under its protecting folds the 
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persecuted of all nations have found shelter. Hither will flock many 
of our persecuted Russian brethren. They will not be turned back. 
As long as the nation's executive is possessed of the s3Tnpathetic 
instincts of our present president, we need have no fear. No, for 
us Zion does not spell the destiny of Israel. We will not grant the 
anti-Semites' charge. We will not run away under fire, but by our 
persistency will fire the world with our lofty idealism. To retreat 
now would mean cowardice. " Diffused isolation " is to be pre- 
ferred to " concentrated isolation." We must continue to be a thorn 
in the side of the world, an irritant, a factor and a ferment in modern 
life. If the head of the Zionistic movement believes that it is " mere 
impertinence "for the Jew to think that he " has anything to teach 
modern civilization," we will- tell him that it is this statement of his 
that is impertinent. The Aryan world is simply teaching old Semitic 
truths over again, even if it does not live in accordance with these 
truths. Palestine is not the goal of Israel, but the world is. 

The recent outbreaks in Russia token for us not the advent of 
Winter, but the coming of Spring, the resurrected hope of a new 
humanity. This was the reassuring message which Secretary Hay 
held out to the delegation that visited the White House recently with 
reference to the Kishineff affair. "He who watches over Israel 
does not slumber," and the wrath of man, now as so often in the past, 
shall be made to praise them. Already signs are beginning to mul- 
tiply confirming this hope. The voice of civilized humanity must 
and shall be heard. Russia cannot afford to disregard the petition 
of the citizens of this country of which our chief executive is the 
envoi. She may refuse to accept or consider the petition, the peti- 
tion has already had its moral effect. 

" And even if Russia does hearken to the af^al," a voice inter- 
poses, " that will not solve the Jewish question ; it will but mitigate 
it." The " Weltschmerz " of the Jew will still go on. From a 
thousand wounds he will continue to bleed. The nations of the 
world will give him no rest. If solution he desires to his problem, 
So his friends and his enemies tell him, solution he can only find in 
dissolution. Surrender is his salvation. " Surrender! " that is the 
luring bait which the Christian world for well-nigh two thousand 
years held out to the Jew. " Surrender ! " that is the enticing blan- 
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dishment witli which a few weak-kneed Jews would draw their stur- 
dier brethren from their ancient moorings. Surrender indeed! 
Coward, coward, coward, who at a time like this when the Jew is 
stiH held in distrust and suspicion, when such choice epithets as 
alien, parasite, interloper, are hurled into the teeth ; coward, I say, 
who at a time like this would desert tlie flag and urge others to for- 
sake their patrimony. What greater, what grander glory can there 
be than to live, aye. to die if need be, for one's ideals! What greater, 
what grander glory can there be than to ttach by our suffering the 
sublime and the inspiring lessons of our religion 1 

Not surrender, not Zionism, not nnwarraated compromises and 
unholy alliances, btit to-day again a re-emphasis shall be placed for 
the re-awaJ<eniiig of our Jewish consciousness, a consciousness that 
shall not merely be mechanical, or static^ t)ut one that shall be 
dynamic, one that ^vill move and enthuse, arouse and stir, burn and 
fire, one that will make us worthy of the proud heritage that has 
been bequeathed to us by God, one that will make us children worthy 
of having been bom in His image. The Jew was once the spiritual 
Midas, turning ever\-thing that he touched into splritiial gold. He 
shall again become the spiritual Midas, the spiritual leader of human- 
ity. We dare not make the tomb our shield. What the fathers 
have wrought is a matter of history. We must again be re-incar- 
nated with the spirit of the fathers. We must live our Judaism. 
This is the only justification in the eyes of the world for our exist- 
ence to-day. If we are not ready to live for our Judaism, then it is 
time for our Judaism to die. Then those who urge surrender are 
right. For fifteen himdred years Judaism has been saved by its 
ritual, now shall it be saved by its righteousness. Unless we have 
this passion for righteousness, this internal and external enthusiasm 
for humanity, unless we become saturated through and through 
with the ideals of the prophets, and reah'ze them in onr lives^ unless 
we force the name of " Jew " to cease being a hissing and by- 
word, among the nations, by causing it to be a synonym for every- 
thing that is high and lofty, loving and himiane, unless we make 
God our ideal, and humanity our goal, we, in verj' truth, have no 
raison d'eire to-day. Here shall we place the emphasis. Here for 
us rests the solution of the Jewish question. Let the Jews become 
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Christians, says Madam Nouvikoff. Let the Christians become 
Christians, says Mr. Zangwill, Let the Jews become Jews, and the 
Christians become Christians, say we, and the Jewish problem will 
be solved. 

The Midrash tells us that the sons of Ephraim in their feverish 
haste to conquer the promised land, rushed into the breach without 
the ark of the covenant and were repulsed instead of reaching the 
promised goal. If we do not desire to be repulsed in our endeavor 
to reach the promised land of our hopes, we should not allow our 
impatience to cause us to forget to take the ark of the covenant with 
us. With the ark of the covenant, with God's holy law a part of our 
lives, we should move onward and forward. Under this banner, 
come, what may, our future is secure. Those of you who are for 
God, those of you who are for the re-awakening of the Jewish con- 
sciousness, come, come on my side! Fight the righteous fight for 
His glory and for the glory of mankind, Amen. 



JUDAISM, AMERICANISM. COSMOPOLITANISM. 

CONFEBENCE SeRMON, CeNTRAL. CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RaBHIS. 
By Rabbi Samuel HntscHHEKG. 

Text: "And Moses seHt messengers from Kadesh unto the kino; 
of Edom; 'thus saith thy brother Israel . . , Let us pass. I pray 
thee, through thy coimtn,-; we will not pass through the fields or 
through the vineyards; we will not drink of the water of the wells; 
by the kings highway will we go, we will not turn to the right 
hand nor to the left until we have passed thy borders.' " (Numbers 
XX : 14. 17.) 

It is, friends and colleagues, by a rare and happy coincidence our 
privilege to be gathered here for purposes of worshipful recogni- 
tion of a Divine Director of human destinies, on this our nation's 
Independence Day, and our historic Sabbath Day, B"^!fi: rW'S'^ -131 
as it is known, " weekly reminder of Jhe priceless blessing of free- 
dom as first fought for and won in that ancient contest, meant to be 
exemplary in its issue for all times, of enslaved Israel against 
despotic Egypt," It is indeed a most apt illustration of that 
"meeting together, beautiful kissing of each other" of natural 
affinities, of which the Psalmist sings (85, 10). We have here 
Israel, the appointee of the Most High, delegated " to proclaim 
liberty throughout the earth " (Lev. 25, to) to contemporaneous 
mankind of the antique past; America, by similar divine selec- 
tion, chosen to send resounding throughotit the modem world 
the announcement of the God-intended, God-inherited liberty of 
each individual: can there be any more impressive instance of 
the eternal fitnesses of things than is thus presented in the two-fold 
character of this day ? 

And how much the more powerfully must this day take hold of 
one when thus in its twofold character it comes upon one and the 
same person ; when in the American, it meets and gives greeting to 
one of Israel ; and in him of Israel, an American ! 
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We have referred to this as " our " nation's Independence Day. 
And who in this company need be questioned ; " is it not entirely 
and undeniably this, as thoroughly and warrantably this, for us, 
Jews as we are, as for any of our co-citizens of this land." 

But be not alarmed. I do not propose to try your patience by 
anything so trite, commonplace and stereotyped as a sermon upon 
the Jew as a patriot. We, those of us who are preachers and have 
an audience week after week at our mercy, have all had our fling — 
and no single and unrepealed one at that, I dare say, has satisfied us — 
at the obstinate misunderstanding of us by the world generally as 
an alien nationahty within a nationaUty; and the equally stubborn 
refusal to recognize in us solely and simply a religious confrater- 
nity, just as any other body of people whose distinctive bond of 
organized fellowship is that of a definite religion or creed. We 
have all, too, doubtlessly made the familiar and more or less fre- 
quent declaration in the names of our prophets and rabbis, that the 
Jew, wherever he may be, is charged as a primal obligation with 
the duties of faithful citizenship, and in substantiation have called 
as a witness Jeremiah with his solemn injunction to the exiles in 
Babylon, " Build ye houses and dwell in them ; plant gardens and 
eat the fruit of them. Seek the peace of the city whither I have 
caused you to be carried away captive and pray unto the Lord for 
it, for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace " (29, 7) ; and the 
sages of the Mishnah and the Talmud with their earnest counsel of 
Jike tenor to their fellow-subjects under Roman and other dominion, 
ni^So '?r nDi'7t?3 S'liino 'in. " pray thy diligent utmost for the welfare 
of the government " (Aboth, 3, 2) vty\ wnu'^DT vti'X " the law of 
whatever civil authority shall be thy law" (Gittin iob),Kj)iKiKnoSi: 
:Krp"*""*'"''^^'3i";'^, "the rule of earthly suzerain shall have in thy 
regard the same sacredness as the rule of the Heavenly King " 
(Berachoth 58 a). It needs no iteration then on my part in this 
presence, or any less rabbinical in character, that the Jew, as far as 
nationality goes, shares a common identity, and in equal degree, with 
all his fellow-residents of this or any other land ; that his religion 
has naught to do with his citizenship, unless it be to make that 
citizenship the better, the truer, the more intense, the more devoted ; 
that Judaism in the largest universal sense, truly, rightfully spells 
cosmopolitanism. 
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And this is the view which long ag;o found expression in our 
test selected from the Sidrah of to-day. Israe3, about to move 
forward after its protracted sojourn in Kadesh. addresses itself to 
tht' kingdom of Edom for right of way through its territory. It 
pledges its entire willingness and registers its most solemn vow to 
respect the laws and institutions of the land. It will freely accom- 
modate itself tn whatever conditions, even according to the most 
strict and extreme construction, the vested rights and interests of 
its citizens may impose. It will not pass through the fields, nor 
the vineyards; it will not even drink of the water of the wells. It 
will proceed straight onward, digressing neither to the right hand 
nor to the left. T^an I"*! " By the king's highway " will it march, 
honoring, holding diligently fast to every regulation making for the 
recognition of its fellow-people in all of its prerogatives, collective 
or individual ; taking care faithfully, scrnpnlously. to abide by its 
word by the mouth of its messengers of being, 'iH-mr jns, "thy 
brother-people Israel." 

And so in the main lias Israel ever since conducted itself. iSon ")"n 
" By the king's highway." has it regularly proceeded, eager, anx- 
ious to participate in the common life, to assume and bear the 
responsibilities of citizenship, to uphold the laws and institutions, 
to respect the rights and interests to safeguard life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, to be, in a word, ^[cif 1'nK, as a " brother- 
people " among the peoples in whose midst its lot has been cast, 
though oft and oft the only answer tn its pleadings and exertions, 
in tliis direction, as at the hands of Edom of old, has been the most 
(hsdainful, humiliating and savage of rebuffs. 

And to-day this fact stands out in more pronounced relief than 
ever, and it is only an unconscionable and unconvincible anti- 
Semitism that cannot and will not see it. There is no people to-day 
so readily assimilative of the national characteristics, so truly cos- 
mopolitan, not by the fact of mere geographical distribution, but 
by the fact of identification with the life, the spirit, the manners, the 
aims, the strivings of the different national units of this earth, as 
the Jews. 

Take any instance that may suggest itself, even of the most un- 
favorable sort, that of the lew in Russia, where he has had (he 
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hardest, the bitterest, and even to this day losing fight for recogni- 
tion as a citizen, as a Russian among Russians ; and still for all that 
he has had to contend against, alien as he has been proclaimed and 
treated, there is that which marks him as a son of Russia, no less in 
inner sentiment and habit of thought than in outward feature and 
demeanor, jointly with every other subject of the realm of the 
Czar. The accents in which he speaks, the terms in which he 
thinks, the modes in which he feels, quite as decisively as his general 
looks and bearing proclaim an unmistakable national affinity with 
all his better acknowledged compatriots indigenous to the Slavic 
soil. 

And so similarly wherever we may turn our observation. We 
speak conventionally of a " Jewish " type. But it is a matter of 
question whether in strict reality such a type exists. Certainly the 
law of variation of species finds in the Jew one of its strongest of 
verifications. The Jew undeniably does vary according to the 
clime, and all the conditions, civic and social and economic, which 
go to make up the environment, in which he lives; so that he is 
something quite different in one part of the world from what he is 
in another, even though it be an adjacent part, making it corre- 
spondingly difficult, religion to one side, to designate any common 
characteristics, such as must mark a " type," which hold good of 
him throughout. 

And especially is this true as it relates to the Jew of America. 
There has been developed on this continent a new type of Jew, 
distinct from all the rest of his kind. He has entered into all that 
constitutes the life peculiar to this nation and has become thoroughly 
saturated with the spirit of its institutions, traditions and policies 
until he has become as completely Americanized, as typical of national 
character here, as his being, or that of any other man, however 
far back in the land his lineage may extend, can possibly become. 
And much of this result, the main part of it, I dare say, is traceable 
to the influence which the Jewish pulpit has exerted. We rabbis, and 
particularly those of an earlier generation, have made it our especial 
aim, after the ancient Mosaic example, to direct them that look to 
us for guidance into the broad avenues of the iSon ^^^ " king's high- 
way," and to combat every inclination to strike off into bye-ways 
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wtiicli might lead away from thi; large interests of the genera! life 
into a narrow, insular life of our own. We have labored to break 
down every interposing barrier, whether the creation of the Jew's 
own sensitive misgivings or the prejudices of others, and across the 
fallen dividing walls to let the Jew «ffer and have accepted the 
honest hand of an e<iual unreserved comradeship. Doing our utmost 
to remove all clannishness and exclusivencss, to minimize all dififer- 
ences, to neutraUze all distinctiuns, we have looked forward to the 
accomplishment of a complete rapprochment between the Jew and 
those about him ; when bis Americanism seen and known and 
acknowledged as just as native, genuine, deep-striking, all per- 
vasive and controlhng of himself as any of his fellow -countrymen, 
shall reveal him as just as much an American of Americans, in truth 
"TH-^B" yriK, " Isratrlj the fully accredited, the unquestioned, rightful 
brother " of all his compatriots. 

But yet laudable as such an accomplishment should be, rejoice" 
and congratulate ourselves upon it as we properly and very enthii- 
siastically might, a certain danger connected therewith is not to be 
overlooked. 

We have referred just now to a "minimizing of differences,"-a 
" neutralizing of distinctions between the Jew and those about him." 
These terms were perhaps a little inaptly chosen ; for, if literally in- 
terpreted, is it not just here that tlie danger lies? Do we actually 
want; should we in fact strive to mioimize differences, to neutralize 
distinctions, at least to the degree thus implied?; to reduce these to 
the vanishing point where they should entirely cease to be? What 
under such conditions would become of the Jew? Would there be 
a Jew any more? And if so, must he not be an utterly anomalous, 
utterly amorphous kind of a being, wholly without definite form,, 
feature and identity of his own? 

We, who are preachers esptx'ialh', need here to turn back to our' 
text and read a lesson to ourselves. Moses charipes, his messengers 
to the king of Edom thus, Skib" ynK i^K n3, "thus saith thy 
brother Israel," and not ihns, ynit Sk-iib" iok dj, "thus saith Israel 
thy brother." ynx "■' Thy brother." but still ^K^[ff■ " Israel," is the 
idea here emphasized in this significant order of the words. 

There are those pulpits, and perhaps all of us in unguarded 
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moments have been guilty of it, which regularly preach as Judaism, 
a religion reduced to its lowest terms, a pseudo, sentimental liberal- 
ism; those broad, general principles of a common Fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man, and one or two others, the like of 
these, which being basic and universal, naturally and immediately 
compel the assent of the religious consciousness of men ; and so 
preaching, create the impression that this is the whole of Judaism, 
the full sum of the requisite and distinguishing profession and belief 
of the Jew. Nor is there lacking authority for this. We have even 
anciently that memorable, historic generalization of Hillel in answer 
to a heathen inquirer ; we have the various general formulae recorded 
in the Talmud as summing up in a few pregnant sentences of bard 
and seer the definition of Judaism. But all generalizations, friends, 
we know are fatal to precision of statement and productive of any- 
thing but clarity of thought. The ancient sages would have been 
the last to agree that the Golden Rule, or Micah 6, 8, or the 15th or 
the 24th Psalm, or any other however profoundly or comprehen- 
sively sententious utterance of a Scriptural or other teacher, told the 
full and exact story of what Judaism is and requires. And so with 
modem extra broad, extra liberal, ultra catholic interpretations of 
Judaism. They are interpretations of Judaism, with the Judaism 
pretty much left out. What is offered as such, as far as anything 
distinctive is concerned, might just as readily be offered as any one 
of several other enlightened faiths of men. It is pretty much a 
matter of difference in outside label and name, and very little of a 
difference in inner essence and content. 

There is need then for the Jewish note to be struck a little more 
strongly and pronouncedly than it is in many of our pulpits to-day. 
We would not for a moment undervalue the conciliatory effect of 
the great central principles of religion seen to be common to all in 
bringing people together in mutual respect and sympathy and im- 
proved understanding. We most positively would have emphasized 
at every point and on every proper occasion all features of agree- 
ment between men of different minds and beliefs ; but at the same 
time we would not have forgotten or overlooked the features of 
special distinctiveness. These, too, require their due accentuation. 
And they require it to a special degree in Judaism to-day, where. 
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not a little owing to the neutral character of tlie preaching, an over- 
emphasis upon th* general, the common in belief, a race of spiritual 
neutrals, spiritual ciphers, spiritual non-descripts, Jews who are 
only racially so. compulsory apologists for a being, without definite 
reason other than accident of birth to give for that being, has been 
developed. If the increasing ignorance, the increasing inability, 
of which we are all daily more and more being made aware, of the 
average Jew to gfive an intellig'ent account of himself, is to be effectu- 
ally combated ; if, moreover, the equally noticeable growing class of 
faint-hearted, weaU-spirited, shame-faced Jews who, if they cotdd. 
would deny, and wherever they can, do dls-semble about their faith; 
if this class is to be successfully confronted and inspired with a 
courage, a pride and a self-respect they now so pathetically lack; it 
cannot be done by making concessions to their weaknesses, by ob- 
scuring the issues between Judaism and other faiths with the fine 
sounding platitudes of a vague humanitarianism and utiiversalismj 
but can b« done only by giving them clear-cut, positive views of 
Judaism, by letting be heard with never wearying iteration, strong 
and clear and resonant above every other, the fewish note, in all 
our preaching and teaching. 

Does this sound out of accord with what we have said previously 
in this discourse? Does the question arise, what, with Judaism 
thus accentuated, becomes of the Americanism of the Jew, his 
placing himself on the common ground of an equal comradeship, his 
exhibition of a common identity', after the same national type with 
all his fellow- citizens, we have proposed for him? Our answer is, 
that the union between Church and State was long ago dissolved 
as irrational and unreal ; tiliat there never was a need for a unity 
and identity in faith, to have a unity and identity among men. 
Americanism and Judaism are not mutually jealous and excluding 
human interests. Xhe one need not be absorbed or submerged in 
the other, no more than where any other form of national or creedal 
attachment may be in ([UeStion, No one ever thinks of questioning 
whether oyr fellow Geritile of whatever sect can be an American. 
He is hkely to be only the more and better of an American, because 
the more and better in the best sense, a sectarian. And so with the 
Jew. Not the less of an American may he be because a Jew, how- 
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ever thoroughly and distinctively so, but the more and better. Even, 
as reversely taken, not the less of Jew because thoroughly and dis- 
tinctively American. So Moses thought of old and so the word went 
from him to Edom htf^v yrm lOK nD "thus saith thy brother 
Israel," I'titt " thy brother," but none the lessSxnir " Israel." Amen. 




IN MEMORIAM 

OF 



REV. DR. MOSES MIELZINER 

PROFESSOR AND ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE HEBREW 

UNION COLLEGE 



Israel's faiUiful slieplierd has gone to liif^ eternal rest. Like Moses, 
our great Lawgiver, he eograv'cd the words of the Torah upon the 
hearts of his distipies. Imbued witli love and veneration, for the past 
of his people, he made Iradilion a living stream of thought and 
inspiration. As a mnu, every oi;e wlio met liim. loved him. As a 
teacher, he had the respect and confidence of al! those who were 
privileged to sit at his feet. His pure and simple character reflected 
his love of God. Goodness and nobility were the essence of his life. 
His was, indeed, a grcnt soul, incapable of meanness or selfishness. 

When the historj' of Judaism in .\merica will be written Mose? 
Mielziiwr's name will not be forgotten. He stood for scholarship in 
the hest sense of the term. As the Rahhi of a Congregation in New 
York, and as Professor of Talmud at the Hebrew Union College, 
his work wa? ever painstaking', con s<;ient ions ard ablt. FaithfiiUy 
did he labor for year^ at the .side of the great chieftaiH in Israel, 
Isaac M. Wise, to make the Hebrew Unirni College a center of Jewish 
learning. The seed he scattered cannot he list; it will bring rich 
harvest to the cau^e of God and tnan. ^3E'^3 IDS' 'i mpiia 

"'Thou sha-lt be missed becanse thy seat fs tmpty." 

We will honor his memory by emuUtiufi his life in our own, by 
showing the zeal and love for Judaism that ever marked his work. 

To the wife and children, hei-eaved of a loving husband and father, 
we offer our heartfelt sympathy. May God in His mercy comfort and 
console them. 

The services rendered by Mci.';e& Miehiner to this Conference are 
gratefully recorded. Through the calmness and dignity of his bearing 
in discussion he gave to our deliberations the stamp of earnest 
responsibility; through his learned papers he made our Conference 
an authority to he respected in modern Judaism, and by his geniality 
and kindliness of spirit deepened the senSe of fi'ater'nity among h.i5 
pupils and colleagues and elevated the ideals and standards of the 
ministry. 

In the name of the Central Conference of American Rahbis : 

H. BeBK0W1T2. 

W, ROSEMAU. 

A. GUTTMACHER. 




Isaac Myer Wise 
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